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Minutes  after  hostilities  began  our  roving  cor¬ 
respondents  were  revealing  the  facts  behind  the 
self-serving  communiques  that  issued  from  both 
sides. 

Jay  Bushinsky— Our  man  in  Tel  Aviv  began  im¬ 
mediately  to  file  reports  from  the  war  front  and  the 
home  front. 

Raymond  R.  Coffey— No  stranger  to  the  Middle 
East,  he  traversed  the  major  Arab  capitals  to  re¬ 
port  moves  and  counter-moves. 

Georgia  Anne  Geyer— Newly  returned  to  the  United 
States  after  a  six-month  tour  of  the  Middle  East, 
she  provided  first-hand  insights  into  the  politics  of 
oil,  people  and  peace. 

Larry  Green— Shifted  from  Vietnam  to  the  war 
zone,  he  assessed  the  differences  in  motivation 
and  tactics  between  the  Mideast  conflict  and  the 
Indochina  war. 


David  Hall— He  toured  the  Mideast  as  part  of  our 
foreign  staff.  The  knowledge  he  gained  there  gave 
perspective  and  authority  to  his  editorials  on  the 
war  and  peace. 

Charles  Mitchelmore— Shifted  from  behind-the- 
scenes  coverage  of  Jewish  immigrants  in  Vienna, 
he  moved  to  a  listening-post  in  the  Mideast. 

Charles  Bierbauer— He  traveled  from  West  Ger¬ 
many  to  neutral  ground  in  Beirut  where  he  moni¬ 
tored  Arab-lsraeli  actions. 

Together  with  Betty  Flynn  at  the  UN,  Milt  Freuden- 
heim  in  Paris  and  John  Given  in  Tokyo,  our  team 
of  correspondents  gave  readers  a  balanced  picture 
of  the  Mideast  crisis  as  the  events  unfolded.  This  is 
standard  operating  procedure  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News/Sun-Times  News  Service  and  another  rea¬ 
son  why  editors  continue  to  count  on  us. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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the  new 

PULSE  REPORT 

proves  our  point... 

In  the  Albany,  New  York  four-county  metro 
market,  the  daily  combination  of  the  Times 
Union  and  Knickerbocker  News-Union  Star 
reaches  more  adult  readers  than  any  other 
combination  buy  in  Metroland. 


Times  Union, 

Knickerbocker  News-Union  Star 


Total 

Adult  Reach 
291,500 


250%  Greater  than  Newspaper  A 
300%  Greater  than  Newspaper  B 
1000%  Greater  than  Newspaper  C 

128%  Greater  than 
Newspapers  A-B-C  Combined 

A(  Schenectady  Gazette 
B(  Troy  Times  Record 
C(  Saratoga  Saratogian 


Times  Union,  Knickerbocker  News-Union  Star,  Albany,  New  York 

Represented  Notionof/y  By  Hcarst  Advertising  Service,  tnc. 


For  lifting  us  out  of  the 
ordinary  .  .  .  thanks  to 
our  winning 
photographers'  eyes. 


Five  Gannett  Rochester  Newspaper  photographers 
were  recently  named  winners  in  the  New  York  State 
Associated  Press  Photo  Competition.  They  won  7  of 
12  awards  plus  an  honorable  mention. 

Through  their  crisp  incisive  photos  we  were  able  to 
share  with  our  readers  a  moment  in  life  frozen  for 
eternity  on  film. 

"Agony  of  Defeat",  "Whammo",  "Strike",  and  "The 
Victim"  are  the  type  of  winning  photographs  editors 
get  when  they  back-up  and  encourage  the  sensitive 
sharp-eyed  photo  journalist  to  capture  human 
emotions. 

The  Rochester  Newspapers  are  proud  of  (left  to  right 
above)  Steve  Groer,  Jay  Reiter,  John  Metzger,  Burr 
Lewis,  and  G.  Paul  Burnett  for  the  great  job  they  do 
for  us  and  their  prize-winning  pictures.  We're  pleased 
that  the  AP  recognized  them  and  their  works. 

Good  Newspapers  encourage  great  talent. 
We  are.  We  do. 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  EXCHANGE  STREET  •  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK  14614 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 
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Lefty  Kreh 
doesn't  li 
the  odds. 


Says  Lefly,  ''90%  of  the  fish 
are  caught  by  10%  of  the 
fishermen." 


Equalizing  th«  odds  it  Lofty's  goal  at  St.  Potorsburg 
Timot  outdoors  writor.  You  too,  on  Florida's  Sun- 
coast,  fishing  it  a  yoar-'round  sport.  Whon  poopio 
got  tirod  of  Watorgatos  and  wart,  inflation  and  tho 
rito  and  fall  of  tho  stock  markot,  thoy  go  fishing. 
Whon  thoy  go  fishing,  thoy  want  tho  advico  of  a  pro 
—  Lofty  Kroh. 

Fishing  startod  out  at  soriout  butinott  for  Lofty  in 
post-doprossion  Frodorick,  Md.  Trapping  and 
"bush-bobbing"  paid  bottor  than  farm  work.  Bush- 
bobbing?  Tio  a  bunch  of  linos  to  troo  and  bush 
limbs  along  tho  rivor  and  bait  thorn.  "In  tho  morn¬ 
ing,  whon  I  chockod  tho  linos,  it  lookod  liko  thoso 
troos  woro  just  jumping  up  and  down,"  says  Lofty. 
Thon  it  was  off  to  markot  with  all  thoso  catfish. 

Sinco  hit  bush-bobbing  youth,  Lofty  Kroh  hat 
oamod  1 2  world  rocordt  on  salt  watorfly  tacklo.  Ho 
managod  tho  Motropolitan  Miami  Fishing  Touma- 
mont,  tho  world's  largost  fish  toumamont,  for  oight 
yoart.  Ho't  fithod  in  noarly  ovory  stato  including 
Alaska.  Ho't  fithod  for  tarpon  in  Control  Amorica, 
hat  wot  a  lino  in  many  Canadian  rivort  and  rocontly 
fithod  tho  wators  of  Icoland. 


Whon  Timot  roadort  call  a  timo  out  to  go  fishing, 
wo'vo  got  a  roal  pro  to  holp  thorn  oqualizo  thoso 
odds.  Our  roadort  dotorvo  only  tho  bost.  That's 
Lofty  Kroh. 


Petersburg  {Times 

mV  HtWSPAPH  ^ 

Evening  Independent 


P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Potorsburg,  Flo.  33731 


NOVEMBER 

8- 9 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  118th  Annual  Convention.  Molly  Pitcher 
Inn.  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey. 

4-16 — API  Circulation  Managers  Seminar.  Columbia  University. 

1 1-14— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention.  Boca 
Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

14- 17— Sigma  Delta  Chi  National  Convention,  Statler-HIlfon,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

15 -  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  New  Technology  Day,  Contempor¬ 
ary  Resort  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

16- 20 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Annual  meeting.  Contemporary 
Resort  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

16- 18 — Picture  Editing  and  Graphics  for  Visual  Impact  Seminar,  New 
Jersey  Press  Association,  Rutgers  University  Continuing  Education  Cen¬ 
ter,  New  Brunswick. 

25-December  7— API  City  Editors  Seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75.000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

DECEMBER 

4 — Association  of  National  Advertisers  Media  Workshop,  Hotel  Plaza,  New 
York. 

JANUARY  1974 

4-5 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Hotel  John  Marshall.  Richmond,  Va. 

6-9 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association's  63rd  annual  convention.  New 
York  Hilton,  New  York  City. 

6-18 — API  Editorial  Pago  Editors  and  Writers  Seminar,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York,  N.Y. 

9- 11 — Newspaper  Color  Seminar,  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center,  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

11-13 — Arizona  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hilton  Inn,  Tucson. 

14-16 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Sheraton 
Boston,  Boston,  Mass. 

17- 20 — New  England  Press  Association  annual  winter  convention.  Sheraton- 
Boston  Hotel.  Boston.  Mass. 

19-22 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Royal  York.  To¬ 
ronto.  Canada. 

24- 26 — Tennessee  Press  Association  convention  and  Press  Institute.  Hotel 
Sheraton,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

25- 26 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  regular  membership 
meeting,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Newton,  Mass. 

25-27 — Texas  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  meeting,  Marriott  Hotel,  Dallas. 

27- 30 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  annual  meeting, 
Hyatt-Regency.  Houston.  Tex. 

FEBRUARY 

3-15 — API  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

13- 16— California  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Convention.  Century 
Plaza  Hotel,  Century  City,  Calif. 

17-March  I — API  Publishers,  Editors,  and  Chief  News  Executives  Seminar 
(for  newspapers  under  50,000),  Columbia  Univ.,  N.Y. 

February  24-March  I — Police-Press  Relations  Seminar,  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  San  Francisco,  California. 

28- March  2 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  annual 
conference,  Marriott,  Boston,  Mass. 

MARCH 

2-5 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Spring  Meeting,  Brown  Palace  Hotel. 
Denver. 

14- 16 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  Sheraton-Har- 
rlsburg  Inn.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

17-19 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Spring  Conven¬ 
tion.  Galt  House,  Louisville,  Ky. 

22-23 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Convention,  Atkinson  Hotel,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

28-30 — PNPA — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference,  Host  Inn  Harrisburg,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
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Harfe-Hanks 

rapens 

bathsMasalihanawsfrom 

bathsidaselihananan. 

Harte-Hanks  has  been  filling  the  vital 
informational  needs  of  aggressive  growing  markets 
Idr  more  than  52  years.  Organized  in  1921  hy  two  neighboring 
publishers  in  Texas,  we  have  grown  to  become  a  publicly 
held  communications  company  operating  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast. 

While  our  size  has  changed,  our  basic  operating  philosophy 
has  not.  We  still  l)elieve  in  l<Kal  editorial  and 
management  autonomy.  And,  we  believe  in 
reporting  l)oth  sides  of  the  news 
from  both  sides  of  the  nation. 


HARTE'HANks  Newspapers,  Inc.  NAiioNwidE 


P.O.  Box  269,  San  AntonIo,  Texas  78291 


h  arm  SenU>r  PR  Asustant 
’m  Talhn  and  Telecopier:  ® 
td  the  team  that  will  ftet 
the  facts  you  need— fast* 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

WHEN  BRAZIL’S  ONLY  ENGLISH-LANGUAGE  DAILY 
ran  an  ad  for  editorial  staffers,  one  answer  came  as  follows: 
“I  ready  (sic)  your  new  about  work  in  the  Brazil  Herald.  I’m 
doter  of  english  men  and  I’m  pretend  to  work  but  in  my  home 
because  I  give  lessons  of  english  for  children.  .  . 

The  letter  should  arouse  “compassionate  understanding  among 
our  readers,”  writes  Herbert  Zscheck  in  his  “Check  and  double 
check”  column,  for  two  reasons:  1.  the  difficulties  of  finding 
personnel  for  a  foreign  language  paper  in  Brazil.  2.  the  plight 
of  innocent  children  trying  to  learn  what  they  are  induced 
to  believe  is  English. 

«  «  « 

CELEBRATING  HALLOWEEN  IN  GOOD  FORM,  Ann 
Rinaldi  went  out  on  the  previous  Sunday  and  interviewed  a 
witch  for  the  Trentonian  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  A  Catalystic 
Witch  no  less,  registered  with  the  department  of  parapsy¬ 
chology  at  the  University  of  Rajasthan  in  Jaipur,  and  she’s  a 
gracious,  intelligent  mother  of  two  youngsters.  Ann  used  the 
name  “Miranda”  to  identify  her  interviewee,  explaining  at  the 
end  of  the  column  she  couldn’t  tell  Miranda’s  real  name:  “She’s 
my  witch.  I  found  her.  Besides,  I  can’t  reveal  my  Sorceress.” 


HE.\DY  STUFF — A  Toronto  reader  sends  a  clip  of  a  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  story  reporting  that  Labor  Party  headquarters  in 
London  agreed  to  a  pay  raise  for  its  staff  plus  a  free  cup  of  tea 
or  coffee  twice  a  day.  The  agreement,  retroactive  to  May  1, 
means  252  free  cups  for  each  person,  and  the  story  said  staffers 
were  busy  working  up  a  thirst.  The  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 
heady  pun:  “Tea  urned.” 


When  the  Washington  bureau  chief  of  a 
national  magazine  called  State  Farm  for  car 
insurance  cost  data,  we  had  our  detailed 
research  report  in  his  hands  before  the  day 
was  out. 

Via  Telecopier®*  hookup  between  our  home 
office  in  Bloomington,  Ill.,  and  our  PR  agency’s 
Washington  D.C,  office  (800  miles  away),  we 
moved  34  pages  of  graphs,  charts  and  statistics 
in  time  to  meet  his  deadline. 

Transmitting  over  telephone  lines  at  the  rate 
of  a  page  about  every  four  minutes.  Telecopier® 
can  send  to  any  place  that  has  a  telephone  and 
a  Telecopier®  receiver.  (And  that’s  most  major 
cities— and  many  smaller  ones  — in  the  U.S.) 

By  Telecopier®— or  telephone  —  we  can  get 
the  facts  you  need  to  you  . . .  and  get  them 
there  by  deadline. 

If  you  want  authoritative  comment  or  opinion 
from  the  largest  insurer  of  cars,  homes  and 
small  boats,  we  can  put  you  in  touch  with 
people  qualified  to  give  it  — the  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  president  or  any  of  the  specialists 
we  have  in  State  Farm. 

Next  time  you’re  on  a  story  on  insurance, 
give  us  a  call. 


STATE  FARM 


Call  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
Bloomington,  Illinois  6 1 70 1 


INSURANCE 


•TELECOPIER"®  is  a  Irademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION 


NEWSMEN  BESIEGED  A  LUXURY  HOTEL  in  Santo 
Domingo  the  other  night,  according  to  a  Reuter  dispatch,  after 
a  local  paper  reported  that  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  Richard  Burton 
were  staying  there  awaiting  a  quickie  divorce.  So,  Elizabeth 
Burton  held  a  press  conference  and  told  the  local  reporters 
that  she  is  traveling  with  her  husband,  is  36  years  old,  and 
that  this  same  news  thing  happened  in  almost  all  countries 
they  had  visited.  But  the  facts  are  that  they  make  their  home 
in  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Burton’s  hrst  name  is  Harry. 

*  *  * 

HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  HAVE  your  fingerprints 
described  as  “disappointingly  common”?  And  in  nation-wide 
print?  Such  was  the  lot  of  Marq  de  Villiers  after  he  went 
through  the  whole  fingerprint  classification  bit  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Toronto  Police  to  illustrate  his  article  in  The  Canadian 
Magazine  titled  “Just  Place  Your  Pinky  on  the  Dirty  Little 
Inkpad.”  The  police  didn’t  say  Marq’s  prints  were  disappoint¬ 
ing — the  caption  writer  for  the  half-page  repro  of  his  print 
form  said  that.  The  police  classified  Marq’s  prints  as  25/19W/ 
WIOM/100  19/17.  Age,  birthplace,  address,  height,  weight, 
complexion  (sallow)  and  “pecularities”  (none)  were  there — 
leaving  the  journalist  few  secrets  from  all  of  Canada.  But  such 
is  the  call  of  duty,  eh? 

*  *  * 

“WHAT  WAS  BEAUTIFUL  ABOUT  HIM  was  his  presence. 
If  you  had  the  good  luck  to  be  with  him,  you  were  at  the  best 
party  in  town.  There  never  was  a  dearer  man.”  A1  Capp  was 
speaking  at  the  National  Cartoonists  Society  memorial  service 
for  Walt  Kelly  at  the  Lambs  Club  in  New  York  where  many 
of  the  association’s  meetings  are  held.  Stephen  Kelly,  who 
worked  on  the  “Pogo”  strip  and  will  continue  to  be  associated 
with  it,  repeated  several  of  his  father’s  well  known  comments, 
including,  “It  is  only  when  we  assume  we  are  perfect  that  we 
lose  the  ability  to  laugh  at  ourselves.” 

*  *  * 

AFTER  TAKING  SHELTER  IN  A  HILLTOP  BUNKER 
under  fire  for  two  hours  on  Golan  Heights,  UPI’s  Mitchell 
Vinicor  got  out  and  drove  back  down  the  hill.  In  a  jeep  which 
passed  him  going  up  the  hill  was  a  man  with  a  black  eye 
])atcb.  Vinicor,  with  a  “My  God,  it’s  Dayan”,  spun  around 
and  drove  back  up  tbe  bill.  He  got  an  exclusive  in  which  Dayan 
declared,  “The  road  from  Damascus  to  Tel  Aviv  is  the  same 
road  that  leads  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Damascus.”  True. 
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WHAPS 

COOKING 

IN 

HUNTSVILLEZ 


A  lot  more  than  in  many  other  U.  S.  markets! 

For  example,  Huntsville  ranks  54th  in  the  nation  in  per 
household  food  store  sales,  while  Boston  ranks  61st,  New 
York  145th  and  San  Francisco-Oakland  172nd! 

Not  only  is  Huntsville’s  economy  “cooking  with  gas,”  it’s 
going  on  all  four  burners!  For  a  better  Insight  into  “Super 
Market  South”  include  the  Huntsville  Times  in  your  next 
schedule  or  call  Newhouse  Newspapers  for  further  reasons 
why  you  should  be  in  . . . 


THE  HUNTSVILLE  TIMES 


Represented  by  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher. and  Editor 


&L  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Menil*er, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Memlter,  American 
■  Business  Press.  Inc. 
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SNPA*8  70th  anniversary 

On  April  14,  1903,  34  Southern  newspaper  executives  met  at  the 
Piedmont  Hotel,  Atlanta,  to  form  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  This  week,  SNPA  marks  its  70th  anniversary  at  its 
meeting  in  Boca  Raton  where  hundreds  of  Southern  publishers  will 
participate. 

The  history  of  SNP.A  has  been  well  documented,  notably  in  E&P’s 
issue  of  Oct.  31,  1953,  on  the  association’s  50th  anniversary.  It  has 
been  a  history  of  an  independent  press  growing  with  and  leading  the 
development  of  the  land,  the  people,  their  resources  and  their  economy. 

The  most  notable  accomplishment  of  the  Southern  publishers, 
united  under  the  SNP.A  banner,  has  been  the  development  of  the 
newsprint  industry  in  that  area.  James  G.  Stahlman,  former  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  Banner  and  one  of  the  original  SNPA  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee  members  in  1934,  wrote  20  years  ago;  “The  SNP.\  has  erected 
a  monument  to  itself  and  its  membership  which  time  cannot  obliterate. 
The  South,  the  nation  are  in  its  debt.”  Not  to  mention  newspaper 
publishers  everywhere. 

Following  the  scientific  breakthrough  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Herty,  who  discovered  how  to  make  good  quality  newsprint  from 
Southern  pine.  Southern  publishers  raised  among  themselves  $1,615,- 
000  in  financing  for  their  first  mill  which  was  completed  in  Texas  in 
1940.  Since  then.  Southern  publishers  have  been  directly  involved  in 
financing  and  building  one  other  mill  and  influencing  the  construction 
of  a  third  with  combined  production  of  over  1.5  million  tons. 

In  this  day  of  extraordinary  U.S.  newsprint  consumption  and  supply 
shortages,  the  accomplishments  of  SNPA  publishers  in  developing  the 
Southern  newsprint  industry  must  be  recognized  as  a  boon  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspaper  publishers  and  a  master  stroke  of  foresightedness. 

Tribute  to  wire  services 

We  are  indebted  to  an  editorial  in  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer  for  pointing  out  what  should  have  been  obvious,  but  which 
has  been  overlooked  by  most  newspapermen.  Of  all  the  criticism  that 
has  been  leveled  against  the  “press”  of  this  country — the  President  re- 
fered  to  “outrageous,  vicious,  distorted  reporting” — not  once  have  the 
names  of  the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press  International  been 
included. 

These  two  services  provide  the  basic  domestic  and  international  news 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation’s  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations.  Their  news  reports  have  been  without  reproach. 

“This  lack  of  attack  is  a  tribute  to  the  professionalism  of  the  major 
wire  services  and  their  skilled  personnel,”  the  Ogden  newspaper  said. 
News  executives  everywhere  will  agree. 

Right  decision  by  NCEW 

The  members  of  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  made 
the  right  decision  at  their  Honolulu  meeting  in  striking  a  by-law 
which  had  precluded  open  reporting  of  critiejue  sessions.  The  loss  of 
anonymity  for  participants  will  in  no  way  alter  the  traditionally  lively 
critique  sessions. 
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Stephenson. 
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letters 


DESKMEN’S  MOTTO 

Ever  80  often  a  reporter  is  yanked  from 
behind  his  typewriter,  disconnected  from  his 
telephone,  stripped  of  his  notebook  and  put 
to  work  on  the  city  desk. 

Editors  jovially  call  this  “punishment” 
and,  euphemistically,  a  “learning  experi¬ 
ence.”  For  the  reporter  who  values  his 
mobility,  it  means  simply  to  be  beached, 
grounded,  tucked  in  a  semicircular  slot, 
ready  to  make  like  an  air  filter  on  an  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Oil  a  typical  day  here  the  phones  on  city 
desk  will  ring  50  to  75  times,  so  that  in  a 
matter  of  weeks  the  trained  deskman’s  re¬ 
sponse  is  satisfactorily  Pavlovian. 

Someone  has  been  born.  Someone  has 
died.  Someone  has  been  decorated.  Someone 
has  disrobed  in  Lancaster  Square.  A  lady 
wants  to  know  “What  was  the  weather  dur¬ 
ing  July?”  A  bar  full  of  drunks  wants  to 
settle  an  argument:  “Hey  buddy,”  they  ask 
between  sips,  “when  was  the  Johnstown 
flood?” 

Some  calls  are  abusive,  others  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  city,  are  cute — “Say,  my 
father  is  out  on  the  porch  feeding  this 
squirrel  and  the  squirrel  comes  to  see  him 
every  day  and  well,  1  thought  it  might  not 
be  interesting  but  it  sure  is  cute.” 

That’s  what’s  so  great  about  the  telephone 
— it’s  a  democratic  machine.  Congressmen 
call  the  newspaper,  and  so  does  the  Mayor, 
and  so  do  the  washerwoman,  the  school 
teacher,  the  gas  station  owner,  the  mother 
of  six. 

.\nd  the  marginals:  “There’s  a  foreign 
Hag  flying  in  the  no-hundred  block  of  Lemon 
Street,”  says  a  suspicious  voice.  “Better 
check  it  out.” 

Of  course,  many  calls  come  from  the  back 
shop,  where  stories  are  being  transfigured 
from  paper  to  metal. 

“It’s  11:30  and  we  don’t  have  back  page.” 

“Hold  your  pants  on.” 

Both  sides  seemed  to  have  mastered  a 
certain  indolent  technique  in  these  terse 
exchanges.  As  deadline  approaches,  one 
learns  to  start  hanging  up  the  phone  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  sentence  and  to  bang  the 
receiver  down  on  the  hook  at  the  precise 
instant  the  last  syllable  is  uttered. 

Another  desk  duty  is  writing  headlines. 

1  will  say  this  much:  the  headline  writ¬ 
er’s  nightmare  is  known  here  as  a  34-2. 
In  my  worst  imagining  it  goes  like  this. 
An  unemployed  baker  and  a  transvestite 
have  held  up  a  bank,  taken  three  hostages 
including  the  chief  of  police  and  fled  through 
the  center  of  town  where  they  are  currently 
holed  up  in  the  city’s  token  skyscraper 
yelling  “Free  the  Amish!” 

A  34-2  means  chewing  the  facts  with  your 
eyes,  digesting  it  with  your  mind  and  pon- 
derouslv  spitting  out  the  three  or  four  words 
that  tell  it  all. 

The  sounds  of  city  desk  include  the  va¬ 
porized  whoosh  of  those  tubes  and  the  plunk 
as  they  drop  out  of  a  brass  porthole  which 
looks  like  it  was  salvaged  from  the  Nauti¬ 
lus. 

There  is  also  the  familiar  crackle  and 
sputter  of  the  doomsday  police  and  fire  mon¬ 


itors.  We  listen  to  these  boxes  and  smile 
smugly  at  the  police  jargon  of  10-4’s  and 
10-2’s  and  conveying  injured  who  failed 
to  negotiate  curves. 

But  if  you  ask,  what  cop  could  keep  a 
straight  face  if  he  heard  something  like 
“Give  this  a  2-36  with  bank  and  put  a 
2-10  indent  on  the  lead  graf,  slug  it  ele¬ 
phants  and  send  it  out  for  proof  Saturday, 
and  don’t  forget  the  subs.”  No  lettuce  or 
mayo. 

The  most  painstaking  and  thankless  desk 
job,  I  suspect,  is  to  catch  errors,  big  and 
little,  of  grammar,  punctuation,  spelling 
and  common  sense,  that  reporters  such  as 
myself  are  always  making. 

If  we  generously  compare  a  reporter’s 
story  to  a  painting,  it  is  the  desk’s  job  to 
give  it  a  suitable  frame  and  title,  to  clip 
away  the  shabby  threads  and  loose  edges 
and  present  it  to  the  world. 

Maybe  someday  deskmen  will  unite  and 
adopt  a  variation  of  the  trucker’s  motto, 
“If  you  read  it,  a  deskman  cleaned  it.” 

Jeff  Forster 

( Forster  is  a  reporter  for  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  JSetc  Era.) 

*  *  * 

JOB  TRAINING 

Publisher  Stuart  Awbrey’s  assertion  in 
the  Letters  column  of  the  October  6  E  &  P 
that  newspapers  need  better  reporters 
cannot  be  argued  with,  but  I  found  this 
solution  to  the  problem  rather  naive. 

Why  call  for  stiffer  entrance  require¬ 
ments  to  J-schools  in  an  age  when  news¬ 
papers,  at  least  the  smaller  ones,  are  hir¬ 
ing  reporters  off  the  street?  I  have  found 
the  ratio  of  J-school  grads  to  others  in  the 
newsroom  to  be  fairly  low — right  along 
with  most  newspapers’  pay  scales. 

You  don’t  get  highly  qualified  people  to 
become  reporters  by  restricting  J-school 
attendance.  You  do  it  by  setting  salaries 
at  levels  comparable  with  other  industries 
and  competing  for  the  available  talent. 
Where  in  the  rules  does  it  say  that  a 
person  must  suffer  economically  to  be  a 
good  reporter?  Low  pay  serves  most  effec¬ 
tively  to  weed  out  talented  people. 

An  editor  of  .\wbrey’s  background 
should  know  that  a  J-school  certificate 
doesn’t  guarantee  a  person  is  a  good  re¬ 
porter.  There  was  a  time  when  editors 
didn’t  want  J-school  people,  preferring  re¬ 
porters  with  political  science,  history,  lit¬ 
erature  or  other  qualifications. 

.4  better  approach  to  improving  report¬ 
age  is  one  the  industry  itself  should  take, 
possibly  through  various  editors’  associa¬ 
tions  or  even  E  &  P.  That  is  to  put 
together  a  training  course  for  new  (and 
long-time)  staff  members.  The  course, 
which  could  be  completed  on  the  staffer’s 
own  time,  could  include  material  on  the 
historical  background  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  current  press  controversies,  local 
and  state  government,  business  and  labor 
relations,  etc. 

Working  from  general  guidelines,  each 
newspaper  could  tailor  the  material  to  fit 
its  local  situation.  Discussion  groups  on 
specific  subjects  could  be  led  by  reporters 
who  cover  the  different  beats.  Publishers, 
editors  or  editorial  writers  could  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  freedom  of  the  press  dis¬ 
cussions. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  the  best 
approach  for  improving  editorial  quality 
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already  lies  in  the  hands  of  newspaper 
executives.  But  it  will  take  work.  It  will 
mean  sparking  the  interest  of  the  old 
hands  in  working  with  newcomers  to  fos¬ 
ter  a  sense  of  professionalism.  And  it 
will  mean  establishing  a  closer  rapport 
between  editors  and  reporters  at  all  levels 
to  create  a  spirit  of  teamwork — a  spirit 
that  is  missing  in  too  many  of  today’s 
newsrooms. 

William  H.  Heard,  Jr. 

(Heard  is  director  of  communications  for 
Connecticut's  Department  of  Motor  Vehi¬ 
cles.) 

*  *  * 

CONTEMPT  INVITED 

Your  editorial  of  October  27  challenging 
refusal  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
to  consider  an  appeal  from  a  Louisiana 
court  decision  finding  two  Baton  Rouge 
newsmen  in  contempt  was  timely. 

Punishing  anyone  for  violating  an  uncon¬ 
stitutional  court  order  doesn’t  make  sense. 

I  believe  that  the  Baton  Rouge  papers 
went  beyond  publication  of  coverage  of 
court  proceedings  after  the  presiding  judge 
ordered  them  not  to  report  what  occurred  in 
open  court.  They  told  their  readers  that  they 
were  publishing  the  coverage  despite  the 
judge’s  order. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  invited  a  contempt 
citation.  On  the  basis  of  long  experience,  I 
doubt  that  any  contempt  citation  would  have 
been  issued  had  the  papers  simply  covered 
the  news  of  the  open  court  proceedings  and 
ignored,  completely,  the  judge’s  order. 

Still,  I  think  the  judge  was  wrong  in  fin¬ 
ing  the  reporters  and  that  the  Supreme 
Court  erred  in  not  hearing  the  appeal. 

George  W.  HEaly  Jr. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

*  *  * 

DIFFERENT  LINE 

The  editorial  for  October  20,  based 
on  the  story  in  the  same  issue,  having  to  do 
with  Edward  Jay  Epstein’s  study  of  news 
media  treatment  of  Watergate,  does  not 
comport  with  the  story. 

Editorial:  “.  .  .  a  tribute  to  the  investi¬ 
gative  role  of  a  free  and  independent 
press.  .  .  .” 

Story:  “.  .  .  it  can  be  called  ‘investigative 
reporting’  only  in  a  very  limited  sense.” 
(p.  34,  last  lines  of  second  full  paragraph 
on  the  page). 

It  is  a  good  story.  It  is  also  a  good  edi¬ 
torial  except  for  this  line. 

J.  R.  Allred 

( Allred  is  Director,  Information  Services, 
Utah  State  University-) 

Short  Takes 

Tim  O’  ,  star  runner,  is  in 

Parkview  Memorial  Hospital  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  heart  sprain. — Ft.  Wayne  Jour¬ 
nal-Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Even  the  final  massage  of  the  garrison 
by  the  Indians  will  be  vividly  portrayed  in 
the  woods  around  the  fort. — Morristown 
(Tenn.)  Gazette-Mail. 

*  *  * 

Former  Teamsters  President  James 
Hoffa  renewed  his  call  for  widespread 
prison  reforms  in  a  speech  to  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Chapter  of  the  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron 
and  Steal. — Benton  Harbor  News- 
Palladium. 
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“The  New  York  Times  makes  a  most  important  contribution 
to  newsmen  like  myself  with  its  in-depth  articles  on  people 
and  events.  Not  just  those  in  today’s  news,  but  those  who  are 
likely  to  become  news  in  the  weeks  ahead.  The  Times 
does  a  professional  job  for  professionals.” 

lesse  R.  Shaffer  Ir. 

Managing  Editor.  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
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20-year  employes  guaranteed 
jobs  in  New  York  guild  pact 


By  Mark  Mehler 

Following  a  stormy  three  hour  rally  on 
November  7,  members  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Neu'«  unit  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
accepted  a  “final  offer”  from  management 
and  voted  to  return  to  work  immediately 
ending  a  three-day  strike. 

The  new  pact  was  termed  “almost  iden¬ 
tical”  to  one  reached  Monday  November  5 
with  the  guild  unit  at  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  News  Unit  Negotiating  Committee 
presented  the  two-year  contract  to  the 
members  without  a  recommendation.  The 
14-member  unit  was  reportedly  split  8-6 
in  favor  of  accepting  the  contract. 

The  pact  calls  for  wage  increases  of 
$13.85  in  each  year  of  a  two-year  pact, 
and  an  additional  contribution  by  manage¬ 
ment  of  1.5  percent  of  payroll  to  be  used 
for  pension  and  w’elfare  benefits.  The 
wage  hike  was  an  estimated  4.9  percent. 

20-year  protection 

In  the  key  area  of  job  security,  the 
contract  stipulates  that  in  case  of  “staff 
reduction,”  any  employe  with  20  years  or 
more  of  service  cannot  be  dismissed. 

Those  employes  must  be  given  15  weeks 
advance  notice  of  management’s  intention 
to  change  their  jobs,  but  they  are  guaran¬ 
teed  under  the  provisions  of  the  previous 
automation  agreement  w’ith  no  reduction 
in  pay  or  classification. 

In  addition,  employes  with  less  than  20 
but  more  than  5  years,  shall  receive  10 
weeks  notice  of  dismissal;  3-5  years,  six 
weeks  notice;  one  to  three,  three  weeks 
notice;  six  months  to  a  year,  two  weeks 
notice,  and  three  to  six  months,  one 
week. 

Other  changes  from  the  old  pact  which 
expired  March  30,  1973,  are  increased  va¬ 
cations,  cost-of-living  increases,  a  clause 
protecting  members  from  losing  jobs  be¬ 
cause  of  sub-contracting,  and  elimination 
of  exemptions  from  compulsory  guild 
membership  (The  News  had  previously 
been  allowed  one  out  of  15  exemptions  in 
guild  jobs). 

The  strike  had  been  called  Monday  at  7 
a.m.  after  the  News  unit  rejected  a  last 
minute  management  offer.  The  new  pact  is 
considered  an  improvement  over  that 
offer. 

Guild  executive  vicepresident  John  Dee- 
gan  said  the  offer  had  come  “too  little,  too 
late.”  Deegan  said  the  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee  felt  the  union  security  and  job 
security  provisions  were  inadequate. 

Guild  members  began  walking  the  pick¬ 
et  lines,  and  members  of  all  the  craft 
unions  refused  to  cross  them.  Efforts  by 
the  management  to  put  out  a  paper  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday  morning  were  stym¬ 
ied  by  lack  of  personnel. 


On  Monday,  several  hours  after  the 
strike  began,  the  Times  announced  an 
agreement  with  the  guild. 

On  Tuesday  night.  New  York  Times 
publisher  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  said, 
“In  the  event  the  News  is  unable  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  edition  of  Thursday,  November  8, 
the  Times  will  use  its  mechanical  facili¬ 
ties  to  do  so.” 

Two  unions  said  they  w'ould  support  the 
News  guild  unit  and  not  assist  in  putting 
out  the  paper,  but  as  the  union  meeting 
began  Wednesday,  News  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  were  about  to  begin  writing  and 
setting  the  copy  and  sending  it  to  the 
Times  for  engraving,  press  run,  and  de¬ 
livery. 

Peter  McLaughlin  described  the  pro¬ 
posed  contract  as  the  “News’  final  offer. 
This  is  it  .  .  .  it’s  all  we’re  going  to  get 
without  a  long,  long  strike.” 

The  offer  was  further  described  as  diff¬ 
ering  from  the  Times  pact  only  “in  con¬ 
tract  language.” 

McLaughlin  personally  recommended 
the  members  approve  the  contract  because 
the  damage  to  the  guild  unit  of  the  long, 
bitter  strike  would  be  great.  But  he  said 
he  was  unhappy  with  it  and  felt  the  union 
should  “have  done  better.” 

’Sell  out'  charged 

Other  members  of  the  negotiating  team 
accused  the  Times  unit,  and  executive 
vicepresident  Deegan  of  “selling  us  out,” 
by  negotiating  while  they  were  on  the 
picket  line,  and  “putting  us  on  the  spot” 
by  settling  first. 

McLaughlin  said  that  the  News  was 
entirely  capable  of  putting  out  “some  sort 
of  a  paper”  without  the  guild  or  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  personnel.  He 
claimed  that  the  unions  already  under 
contract  (Mailers,  Deliverers,  and  Ma¬ 
chinists)  are  bound  by  contract  to  cross 
picket  lines  and  might  not  support  a 
lengthy  strike  by  the  News’  guild  unit; 
particularly  when  they  see  that  the  Times 
has  already  settled. 

“We’ll  do  better  next  time,  I  promise 
you,”  McLaughlin  told  the  audience. 
“We’ve  learned  a  little  lesson  about  nego¬ 
tiating.” 

McLaughlin  said  the  News’  manage¬ 
ment,  and  its  negotiating  team  led  by 
Walter  Graham,  had  seriously  underesti¬ 
mated  the  guild  and  its  willingness  to  go 
out  in  the  final  hours  before  the  strike. 

Despite  much  anger  and  disappointment 
expressed  by  the  members  over  the  lack  of 
job  security  for  those  with  less  than  20 
years  service  and  the  relatively  small  4.9 
percent  pay  hike,  the  overwhelming  feel¬ 
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ing  was  that  a  strike  would  not  be  worth 
any  small  gains  that  would  be  made. 

The  News  guild  unit  covers  1,400  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Times  unit  has  about  2,300 
mejnbers. 

Washington  Post  struck 

The  firing  of  a  union  printer  for  alleged 
“neglect  of  duty”  touched  off  a  turbulent 
three-day  work  stoppage  that  prevented 
the  Washington  Post  from  publishing  its 
regular  editions,  including  its  Sunday  pa¬ 
per,  on  November  3,  4,  and  5.  Normal 
publication  was  resumed  on  November  6 
after  an  agreement  was  reached  with 
Columbia  Typographical  Union  101  that 
involved  reinstatement  of  the  discharged 
printer. 

The  Post  was  able  to  publish  a  40-page 
street  sale  edition  on  Monday  using  a 
skeleton  staff  of  executives,  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors,  secretaries  and  supervisory  person¬ 
nel,  none  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
Typographical  Union.  They  used  electron¬ 
ic  technology  and  Benjamin  C.  Bradlee, 
the  paper’s  editor  called  it  “a  hell  of  an 
achievement.” 

The  Post  has  been  plagued  by  “slow¬ 
downs”  in  its  composing  room  since  its 
contract  with  the  union  expired  April  30. 
Union  printers  continued  work  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Post  executives,  engaged  in 
“illegal  practices”  during  working  shifts 
that  hampered  production  of  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

The  trouble  came  to  a  head  when 
Michael  Padilla,  a  union  printer  was  dis¬ 
charged  for  failing  to  perform  duties  re¬ 
quired  by  his  job.  The  other  members  of 
the  union  walked  out  and  picket  lines 
were  thrown  up  around  the  Post  building. 
Considerable  turmoil  ensued  during  which 
windows  were  smashed  in  the  Post  build¬ 
ing  and  the  adjacent  Pick  Lee  hotel. 

The  paper  printed  on  Monday  was  a 
“cold  type”  edition.  New  computer  techni¬ 
ques  were  used.  Newsroom  executive 
secretaries  used  electric  typewriters  to 
type  copy,  which  was  fed  into  an  optical 
scanner,  not  located  in  the  composing 
room,  that  produced  a  second  tape  to  be 
fed  into  machines  that  produced  “cold 
types” — pictures  of  type  used  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  role  of  electronic  technology  in 
newspaper  publishing  is  an  issue  in  the 
contract  negotiations  between  the  Post 
and  the  Star-Netvs  and  the  mechanical 
unions.  The  printers  seek  to  protect  their 
jobs  against  attrition  by  automation.  The 
publishers  endeavor  to  expand  the  use  of 
automated  equipment  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
ducing  production  costs  and  modernizing 
production  processes. 

Although  the  union  printers  went  back 
to  work  at  the  Post  and  the  presses  start¬ 
ed  rolling,  no  contracts  have  been  renewed 
at  either  the  Post  or  the  Star-News.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  are  continuing. 

The  Star-News  has  not  been  plagued  by 
“slow  downs”  and  was  not  involved  in  the 
dispute  that  caused  the  Post  losses  esti- 
(Continned  on  page  74) 
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SNP  A  will  view  problems 
in  a  headline  community 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Topics  related  to  the  newsprint  scarcity 
and  the  running  battle  between  the  press 
and  officialdom  will  be  the  primary  con¬ 
cern  of  the  70th  anniversary  convention  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  meeting  place  is  again  the  luxuri¬ 
ous  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club  at  Boca 
Raton,  Florida  and  the  formal  program 
begins  Monday,  November  12.  There  will 
be  an  informal  reception  for  members  and 
guests  on  Sunday,  November  11. 

Advance  registrations  indicate  a  record 
attendance  for  the  SNPA  gathering. 
Secretary-Manager  Walter  C.  Johnson 
Jr.,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Chattanoo¬ 
ga,  said  more  than  700  people  are  expect¬ 
ed  at  Boca  Raton. 

While  the  program  features  both  golf 
and  tennis  tournaments,  with  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  prizes  for  the  winners,  it  also  turns 
members’  attention  to  business  affairs  at 
sessions  on  these  days. 

President  Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr,  of  the 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer  and  Times,  will 
call  the  convention  to  order  at  9  a.m. 
Monday  and  will  receive  committee  re¬ 
ports,  including  nominations  for  officers. 
Tams  Bixby  III,  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoe¬ 
nix  &  Times-Democrat,  is  the  president¬ 
elect.  M.  W.  Armistead  III,  Landmark 
Communications,  Roanoke,  Va.,  is  trea¬ 
surer. 

The  official  w’elcoming  address  will  be 
given  by  Dr.  Glenwood  Creech,  president 
of  Florida  Atlantic  University  at  Boca 
Raton.  He  moved  there  recently  from  the 
University  of  Kentucky  and  faced  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  editors  of  the  campus  news¬ 
paper.  He  may  tell  the  Southern  newspa¬ 
per  executives  some  of  his  view's  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  at  the  college  level. 

What  about  circulation? 

Harry  Coggins,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont,  is 
scheduled  to  discuss  “What  to  Do  About 
Circulation  When  You’re  Out  of  News¬ 
print.’’ 

The  public’s  reaction  to  the  intense  cov¬ 
erage  of  Watergate  and  related  scandals 
in  government  is  due  to  receive  attention 
in  a  report  by  Louis  Harris,  the  pollster, 
whose  topic  is,  “Reporting  to  Newspaper¬ 
men  What  They  Already  Know.” 

“Newspaper  Growth  in  the  Newsprint 
Crisis”  will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  Jon  Udell, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  and  Service  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  who  serves  as  newsprint  re¬ 
search  expert  for  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

SNPA  members  will  go  into  executive 
sessions  on  Tuesday  for  discussion  of  pub¬ 
lishing  problems.  Chairmen  appointed  for 
the  three  circulation  groups  are:  under- 
15,000,  E.  K.  Livermore,  Sapulpa  (Okla.) 
Herald',  15-50,000,  Thomas  J.  Hardin, 
Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk;  and 


over-50,000,  Robert  L.  Jensen,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

The  three  groups  will  merge  for  a  ques¬ 
tion  period  with  Bert  M.  Concklin  on  price 
controls.  He  is  the  administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization,  Cost  of  Liv¬ 
ing  Council,  Washington. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  for  about  90 
minutes,  there  will  be  an  “idea  exchange” 
session  for  all  of  the  groups.  Wives  are 
invited  to  this  event. 

Reports  of  various  committees  will  be 
reviewed  at  a  general  meeting  Wednesday 
morning.  A  special  induction  ceremony 
has  been  planned  for  the  Chapel  Hill 
Newspaper  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  which 
became  an  SNPA  member  on  September 
1.  Orville  B.  Campbell  is  president  and 
publisher  of  the  paper,  which  was  a  week¬ 
ly  from  1923  until  September  2,  1972, 
when  it  changed  its  publishing  schedule  to 
afternoons  Monday-Friday  and  Sunday 
morning.  Its  circulation  is  about  8,500. 
Chapel  Hill  is  the  home  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 


As  usual,  the  SNPA  program  is  studded 
with  social  events  sponsored  by  associate 
members  but  the  major  function  is  a 
formal  black-tie  reception  and  dinner 
Monday  night. 

Golfers  will  have  the  privilege  of  play¬ 
ing  both  of  the  championship  courses  of 
the  Boca  Club.  The  chairman  for  the  Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Savory  Memorial  Golf  Tournament 
for  the  men  is  Robert  K.  Yeomans,  man¬ 
ager  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company’s 
Atlanta  office.  Serving  with  him  are  Eu¬ 
gene  N.  Montgomery,  Bowater  Sales  Com¬ 
pany;  William  Rawland,  Cleburne  (Tex.) 
Times  Review,  and  Walter  Johnson. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Moroney  Jr.,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  is  in  charge  of  the  ladies’ 
section.  She  will  also  present  all  of  the 
prizes  at  Wednesday’s  meeting. 

William  D.  Little  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Ada  (Okla.)  Evening  News,  reports  a 
growing  interest  in  the  tennis  tournament 
which  will  be  played  on  the  courts  where 
Chris  Evert  recently  won  the  top  prize  in 
the  Virginia  Slims  Tournament  for  wom¬ 
en.  Ronald  R.  Ehrhardt,  MGD  Graphic 
Systems,  is  vicechairman  for  the  tennis 
event. 

*  * 

Florida  study  nii.ssion 

Whenever  a  couple  of  retirees  from  the 
newspaper  industry  meet  in  the  postoffice 
or  on  the  golf  links  at  Boca  Raton,  Flori- 


{Continued  on  page  70) 


MONDAY  MORNING  - 


Convention  highlights 


OREAT  HALL 


9:00  a.m.  Call  to  Order  -  SNPA  President  Frank  Daniels,  Jr.,  Presiding 
Invocation 

Roll  Call  and  Minutes  of  1972  Convention 

Introduction  of  Officers,  Directors,  Past  Presidents  &  Special  Cuests 
Introduction  of  New  Members 

Committee  Appointments:  Memorials,  Resolutions  &  Sergeants-at-Arms 
Report  of  ..ominating  Comaittee:  Election  of  Officers  and  Directors 

Introduction  of  New  Officers  and  Directors 

9:25  a.m.  Dr.  Glenwood  Creech.  President  of  Florida  Atlantic  University,  Boca  Raton, 
Welcome 

9:30  a.m.  Harry  Coggins.  Circulation  Manager,  Creenvllle  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont  Company 
"Blue  Skying  Circulation  or  'What  To  Do  About  Circulation  When  You're 
Out  of  Newsprint'" 

10:00  a.m.  Louis  Harris.  President,  Louis  Harris  &  Associates,  New  York,  New  York 
"Reporting  to  Newspapermen  What  They  Already  Know" 

10:AS  a.m.  Jon  C.  Udell.  Director,  Bureau  of  Business  Research  and  Service,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
"Newspaper  Growth  in  the  Newsprint  Crises" 

11:30  a.m.  Adjournment 


TUESDAY  MORNING 


Group  Conference  Sessions  -  (Off-the-record  "executive"  sessions,  open  only 
to  those  directly  connected  with  member  newspapers.  Badges  required.) 
Croup  1  -  Under  15,000  Circulation  -  Granada  D 

Group  2  -  15,000  -  50,000  Circulation  -  Granada  C 

Group  3  -  Over  50,000  Circulation  -  Granada  A  and  B 

Joint  Session  of  all  three  Group  Conferences  -  Granada  A,  B  and  C 

Bert  M.  Concklin.  Administrator,  Office  of  Price  Stabilization,  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Price  Controls" 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 


BARCELONA  A  &  B 


2:00  p.m.  "Idea  Exchange"  Session  -  Informal  Joint  session  of  all  three  circulation 

groups,  (come  as  you  are  -  wives  are  invited  -  session  will  last  no  more  than 
an  hour  and  one  half.) 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING 


GREAT  HALL 


Call  to  Order 

Reports  of  Standing  Committee  Chairmen 
Reports  of  Group  Conference  Chairmen 

Special  Committee  Reports  -  Resolutions,  Memorials,  Others 

Report  of  SNPA  Foundation 

Presentation  of  Gavel  to  New  President 

Acceptance  by  New  President 

Adjournment  of  Convention  -  Sergeant-at-Arms 

Awarding  of  Golf  &  Tennis  Prizes 
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Third  generation  publisher 
to  head  SNPA  in  coming  year 


Tams  Bixby,  III,  54,  literally  cut  his 
eye  teeth  on  a  pica  pole  and  is  the  fourth 
member  of  his  family  to  hold  the  title  of 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publishers  of  the  Mtiskogee 
Daily  Phoenix  and  Times-Democrat  and 
owners  of  radio  station  KBIX. 

Bixby  has  been  nominated  to  succeed 
Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr.,  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  &  Observer  &  Raleigh  Times,  as 
president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Daniels  moves  up 
to  chairman  of  board,  according  to  tbe 
election  procedure  that  is  followed  each 
year. 

M.  W.  Armistead  III,  Landmark  Com¬ 
munications,  Norfolk,  Va.  is  slated  to  be¬ 
come  president-elect;  Alvah  H.  Chapman 
Jr.,  Miami  Herald,  treasurer;  and  Walter 
C.  Johnson  Jr.  to  continue  as  secretary- 
manager  of  the  association,  which  is  head¬ 
quartered  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Grandfather  buys 

The  Bixby  family  first  entered  the 
newspaper  business  at  Muskogee  in  1906, 
when  Tams  Bixby,  Sr.,  then  chairman  of 
the  Dawes  Commission,  purchased  the 
Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix.  The  elder  Bixby 
had  previously  had  experience  in  the  field 
with  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  before 
moving  to  Indian  Territory  to  head  up 
what  has  been  historically  referred  to  as 
“the  greatest  trust  in  American  his¬ 
tory.” 

The  family  acquired  an  afternoon  daily, 
the  Muskogee  Times-Democrat,  in  1918 
and  began  joint  publication  of  a  morning 
and  afternoon  daily,  with  a  combined  Sun¬ 
day  edition. 

The  elder  Bixby  died  in  1921  and  the 
title  of  publisher  passed  to  his  widow,  who 
continued  in  the  position  until  her  death 
in  1940. 

Three  sons,  Tams  Bixby,  Jr.,  Joel  and 
Edson,  had  been  active  in  the  family  busi¬ 
ness  during  that  20-year  span.  Tams,  Jr. 
was  operating  the  Oklahoma  Printing 
Company,  a  commercial  printing  shop, 
and  the  radio  station  KBIX,  which  first 
went  on  the  air  in  May  of  1936.  Joel  and 
Edson  were  both  with  the  Muskogee  news¬ 
papers,  Joel  on  the  business  side  and  Ed¬ 
son  in  the  editorial  end,  until  1926. 

Interest  in  Springfield 

At  that  time,  the  Bixby  family  acquired 
newspaper  holdings  in  Springfield,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Edson  went  to  Springfield  as 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Springfield  Neivs  and  Leader  &  Press — 
morning  and  afternoon  dailies — and  Joel 
remained  as  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  at  Muskogee. 

Both  brothers  and  their  mother  died  in 
1940  and  Tams,  Jr.  stepped  into  the  posts 
as  president  and  publisher  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  properties. 

Tams,  III  by  this  time  had  been  gaining 
experience  in  almost  every  department  of 
the  newspapers  and  as  an  announcer  on 
KBIX.  During  World  War  II,  he  served 


TAMS  BIXBY  III 


with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  in  the  European 
Theater.  His  schooling  included  the 
Muskogee  school  system,  Shattuck  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  at  Faribault,  Minnesota, 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

After  the  war,  Tams,  III  returned  to 
Muskogee  and  was  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Muskogee  newspa¬ 
pers  and  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Springfield  properties,  which  expanded  to 
include  a  radio  station  and  later  a  televi¬ 
sion  outlet — posts  which  he  retained  until 
his  father’s  death  in  August  of  1970, 
when  he  took  over  the  reigns. 

Active  in  romniunity 

During  his  years  in  Muskogee,  Tams, 
III  has  been  an  active  civic  worker,  serv¬ 
ing  as  president  of  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Country  Club 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
.Authority.  He  is  president-elect  of  the 
Oklahoma  Society  for  Crippled  Children, 


is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  is  chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Association’s  Committee  on  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  School  of  Journalism,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Greater  Muskogee  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation,  a  director  of  the 
Muskogee  State  Fair,  a  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  a  past  Senior  Warden  of  Grace 
Episcopal  Church  in  Muskogee,  and 
served  a  term  as  national  vicechairman  of 
the  Red  Cross  for  fund  raising  in  Oklaho¬ 
ma. 

Tams,  III  has  been  active  in  various 
community  organization  fund  drives  in 
Muskogee,  including  the  Red  Cross,  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  and  United  Appeal,  and  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  He 
has  always  urged  his  employes  to  take  an 
active  part  in  community  affairs. 

Sells  to  Gannett 

The  new  SNPA  president  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  “an  agreement  in  principle” 
had  been  reached  with  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany  to  acquire  the  Muskogee  newspapers 
and  radio  station,  along  with  the 
Springfield  newspapers  and  radio  station, 
a  radio  station  in  Hannibal,  Missouri,  and 
half  interest  in  the  Springfield  television 
outlet. 

“The  young  men  of  our  family  have 
chosen  fields  of  interest  other  than  the 
newspaper  business  and  the  family  felt  it 
expedient  at  this  time  to  dispose  of  the 
newspaper,  radio  and  television  holdings,” 
Bixby  said. 

“After  long  and  careful  consideration, 
w’e  concluded  the  Gannett  organization 
would  offer  the  most  reliable  continuation 
of  the  type  publications  we  wanted  for 
our  hometown  of  Muskogee,  as  well  as 
successful  operation  of  our  other  hold¬ 
ings.” 

To  continue  as  publisher 

Negotiations  on  the  sale  are  continuing 
and  final  transfer  is  not  expected  until 
after  January  1, 1974. 

After  the  sale,  Bixby  will  continue  as 
publisher  of  the  Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix 
and  Times-Democrat  and  he  said  there 
would  be  no  changes  in  personnel. 

Members  of  the  family  participating  in 
the  sale  besides  Bixby  include  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Tams  Bixby,  Jr.,  and  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Weber  and  Mrs.  John  G. 
Tarpley,  all  of  Muskogee. 

Bixby  and  his  wife,  Oleta,  make  their 
home  in  Muskogee  on  Country  Club  Drive. 
They  have  three  children,  Tams  Bixby, 
IV,  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  San  Diego, 
California,  Mrs.  Charles  Howard  of  Tulsa 
and  Mrs.  Joe  LeMasters  of  Checotah,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  and  five  grandchildren. 

• 

Coryell  reassigned 

Roger  C.  Coryell,  publisher  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  prior  to  its  sale  by  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.  to  The  Register  Publishing  Co.  of 
New  Haven,  has  joined  Gannett’s  corpo¬ 
rate  marketing  staff  as  a  general  execu¬ 
tive,  J.  Warren  McClure,  vicepresident¬ 
marketing,  announced.  He  will  handle 
special  projects  for  the  marketing  division 
which  supervises  advertising,  circulation, 
and  research  activities. 
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Agnew’s  lawyer 
defends  subpoena 
against  newsmen 

The  unscheduled  appearance  of  Jay 
Topkis,  a  lawyer  for  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
enlivened  a  seminar  on  “Communications 
Law  Explosion,”  presented  November  12 
by  the  Practicing  Law  Institute  in  New 
York. 

Topkis  was  challenged  by  media  law¬ 
yers  to  defend  his  strategy'  toward  the 
press  in  the  Agnew  case. 

In  an  unprecedented  ruling,  Federal 
District  Judge  Walter  Hoffman  had  given 
.\gnew’s  lawyers  the  right  to  subpoena 
reporters  and  news  organizations  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  source  of  news  leaks  from  the 
Justice  Department. 

Not  after  sources 

Topkis  insisted  that  he  had  never  in¬ 
tended  to  compel  reporters  to  reveal  their 
sources,  but  had  sought  to  limit  the  scope 
of  his  inquiry  to  matters  of  authentica¬ 
tion  (that  Justice  Department  officials 
were  the  sources  of  the  stories). 

He  said  the  report  by  CBS  newsman 
Fred  Graham  quoting  -\ssistant  .Attorney 
General  Henry  Petersen  as  saying  about 
the  Agnew  investigation:  “We’ve  got  the 
evidence.  We’ve  got  it  cold,”  caused  it 
all. 

Topkis  said  he  accepted  Graham’s  as¬ 
sertion  that  Petersen  was  not  the  source 
of  the  leak,  but  said  it  had  to  come  from 
someone  on  Petersen’s  staff. 

Sought  confirmation 

The  brief  filed  by  Topkis  before  Judge 
Hoffman  cited  numerous  news  articles 
with  quotes  attributed  to  “high  Justice 
Department  sources.”  “.\11  we  wanted  to 
know  from  the  newsmen,”  said  Topkis, 
“was  whether  the  newsmen  had  written 
the  stories  or  not,  and  whether  the  stories 
were  true  or  false.” 

He  said  this,  taken  along  with  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  by  Justice  Department 
officials  subpoenaed,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  establish  a  prejudicial  pre¬ 
trial  stance  by  the  prosecutors. 

Jack  Landau,  a  member  of  the  Report¬ 
ers  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
and  Supreme  Court  reporter  for 
Newhouse  Newspapers  brought  out  a 
subpoena  issued  to  Washington  Post  re¬ 
porter  Richard  Cohen  calling  for  all  notes 
and  memoranda  relating  to  the  case. 

Landau  wondered  why,  if  Topkis  only 
wanted  authentication,  he  had  issued  such 
broad  subpoenas. 

Topkis  replied  that  while  his  instruc¬ 
tions  from  his  client  were  explicit  about 
avoiding  confrontation,  the  memoranda 
and  notes  would  be  necessary  in  case  the 
government  took  over  and  demanded 
them.  He  said  the  subpoenas  were  neces¬ 
sary  in  light  of  the  time  limit  imposed  by 
the  statute  of  limitations  of  many  of  the 
matters  being  presented. 

“I  think  the  lesson  here  for  us  as 
lawyers  is  that  we  have  a  particular  obli¬ 
gation  sometimes  to  keep  our  mouths 


Commission  wants  police 
files  closed  to  press 

The  National  .\dvisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals  has 
recommended  that  the  news  media  be 
barred  from  having  access  to  criminal 
histories  of  individuals  that  are  recorded 
on  files  kept  by  police  agencies. 

In  its  report,  the  commission  said  access 
to  criminal  histories  in  the  information 
systems  “should  be  made  available  only  to 
public  agencies  which  have  both  a  ‘need  to 
know’  and  a  ‘right  to  know’  .  .  .  The 
media,  credit  rating  services,  and  the  like 
should  not  receive  from  criminal  justice 
agencies,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
information  from  criminal  justice  in¬ 
formation  systems.” 

The  commission  recommended  that  each 
state  pass  laws  for  protecting  the  security 
and  privacy  of  the  files  and  create  a  secu¬ 
rity  and  privacy  council  to  administer  the 
standards. 


shut.  It’s  a  disgrace  to  our  profession  to 
leak  to  the  press  anything  that  could  hurt 
a  litigant  in  a  case,”  Topkis  said. 

Landau  criticized  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  upholding  the  contempt  ci¬ 
tations  of  two  Baton  Rouge  reporters. 

Yale  Law  School  professor  Alexander 
Bickel,  who  argued  for  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  Pentagon  Papers  case,  dis¬ 
agreed.  He  said  the  reporters  had  “a  mor¬ 
al  duty”  to  abide  by  a  “final  decision”  of 
the  court. 

Bickel  said  the  duty  was  the  same  as 
that  which  applied  to  President  Nixon  in 
his  dispute  over  turning  over  White 
House  tapes.  Bickel  said  that  as  the  re¬ 
porters,  Nixon  too  was  obliged  to  abide  by 
the  final  decision  of  the  court  on  the  tapes, 

“The  President’s  argument  that  he  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  judicial  process, 
although  I  heatedly  disagree  with  it,  I’m 
sorry  to  say,  it  strengthens  his  argument. 
The  reporters  never  argued  that  they 
were  beyond  the  power  of  the  court  to 
issue  contempt  orders.” 

Landau  saw  no  comparison  between  the 
two  cases.  In  the  reporters  case,  unlike 
the  tapes  case,  there  had  been  no  prelimi¬ 
nary  hearings,  no  notice,  nor  had  there 
been  a  “definitive  ruling.”  But  Bickel 
countered  that  even  if  the  judge’s  decree 
was  unlawful,  it  was  neverthless  a  defini¬ 
tive  ex  parte  order  that  required  compli¬ 
ance. 

Landau  argued  that  the  original  order 
had  a  defect  in  that  it  directed  the  re¬ 
porters  not  to  publish  the  material. 
I.andau  said  neither  reporter  had  an 
equity  interest  in  the  paper,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  halt  publication. 

Former  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
missioner  Lee  Loevinger  stated  that  giv¬ 
ing  equal  footing  to  electronic  media  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  could  mean  imposition  of  a  fairness 
doctrine  for  newspapers. 

A  similar  .seminar  will  he  held  Novem¬ 
ber  29-30  in  San  Francisco.  Goodale  said 
he  was  hopeful  of  convening  such  semi¬ 
nars  on  a  yearly  basis. 


Reporter  jailed 
for  refusing  to 
divulge  souree 

Lucy  Ware  Morgan,  a  reporter  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  was  sentenced 
November  1  to  five  months  in  jail  for 
contempt  of  court,  after  she  refused  to 
divulge  her  source  for  a  article  about  a 
secret  grand  jury  presentment. 

The  report  by  the  Pasco  County  grand 
jury  was  completed  earlier  last  week  and 
was  sealed  pending  review  by  Florida  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  Judge  Robert  Williams.  The 
report  was  critical  of  serveral  Dade  Coun¬ 
ty  officials,  including  Police  Chief  Norris 
Nixon,  but  returned  no  indictments,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Morgan’s  article. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  Pasco  Times, 
a  regional  supplement  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times. 

State  .\ttorney  James  Russell,  who  sub¬ 
poenaed  Morgan,  said  her  article  had  dis¬ 
closed  the  contents  of  the  sealed  present¬ 
ment  almost  verbatim. 

Florida  law  prohibits  disclosure  of 
grand  jury  deliberations  of  proceedings  by 
jurors  or  court  officials  privy  to  them. 
.\lthough  the  law  does  not  prohibit  publi¬ 
cation  of  such  information,  there  is  no 
state  shield  law  protecting  a  reporter 
from  answering  a  judge’s  direct  questions 
about  the  information. 

Russell  said  he  had  subpoenaed  Morgan 
to  appear  at  an  “official  investigation” 
into  the  origin  of  the  article.  Russell  went 
through  the  article  paragraph  by  par¬ 
agraph  asking  Morgan  who  had  given  her 
the  information.  To  each  question,  she  re¬ 
plied  that  she  had  been  instructed  by  Eu¬ 
gene  Patterson,  editor  and  president  of 
the  Times,  not  to  answer.  Patterson  had 
accompanied  her  to  the  court. 

Russell  contended  that  a  crime  had  been 
committed  in  the  reporter’s  presence,  and 
that  she  should  be  compelled  to  identify 
the  person  who  had  committed  the 
crime. 

Times  attorney  William  Ballard  argued 
that  requiring  her  to  identify  her  source 
was  a  violation  of  the  reporter’s  rights 
and  of  First  Amendment  guarantees. 

Judge  Williams  ruled  that  the  prosecu¬ 
tor’s  questions  were  appropriate  and  di¬ 
rected  Morgan  to  respond. 

Ballard  said  he  would  file  an  immediate 
appeal  to  the  state’s  Second  District  Court 
of  .\ppeals.  Morgan  was  released  on  $1000 
personal  surety  bond  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  appeal. 

Patterson  said  later  that  his  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  reporter  were  meant  to  “sub¬ 
stitute  myself  for  Mrs.  Morgan.”  He  said 
that  although  the  attempt  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  “the  grand  jury  may  yet  move  in  that 
direction.” 

Patterson  said  the  paper  would  argue 
in  the  appeal  that  the  state  attorney  does 
not  have  the  right  under  Florida  statute 
to  compel  disclosure  of  sources,  and  that 
only  grand  juries  have  that  right. 

He  said  he  was  opposed  to  a  qualified 
shield  and  that  the  best  way  to  fight  sub¬ 
poenas  is  through  the  courts.  “We’re  op¬ 
timistic  about  our  chances  in  the  appeals 
court,”  he  said. 
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J-school  training  criticized 
in  ANPA-AEJ  ‘rap’  sessions 

By  Hillier  Krieghbaum 


Approximately  100  newspapermen  and 
college  educators  met  for  three  days  (Oct. 
31-Nov.  2)  to  discuss  how  expanding  num¬ 
bers  of  journalism  students  can  be  taught 
the  increasing  amount  of  liberal  arts 
background  needed  to  interpret  the  cur¬ 
rent  scene  as  well  as  the  new  technologies 
and  techniques  of  news  processing. 

The  conference  with  a  theme  of  “Edu¬ 
cation  for  Newspaper  Journalists  in  the 
Seventies  and  Beyond”  was  sponsored  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Foundation  in  cooperation  with 
the  .Association  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Reston,  Va.  Comments  focused 
chiefly  on  areas  discussed  in  16  “working 
papers”  distributed  in  advance.  (Editor  & 
Publisher,  Oct.  20). 

There  was  general  agreement  on  a 
series  of  seeming  paradoxes  regarding  fu¬ 
ture  training: 

Areas  of  agreement 

•  Although  often  likened  to  profession¬ 
al  training  for  law  and  medicine,  journal¬ 
ism  education  really  may  be  the  last 
stronghold  for  learning  something  about 
almost  everything,  which  used  to  be  a 
hallmark  of  a  true  liberal  arts  back¬ 
ground. 

•  While  those  enrolled  in  journalism 
training  today  stand  at  an  all-time  high 
figure,  even  greater  efforts  should  be 
made  to  recruit  more  “first  rate  minds,” 
especially  those  “on  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks.” 

•  Despite  the  admitted  demands  for  a 
greater  knowledge  in  humanities  and 
sciences  to  understand  the  complexities  of 
contemporary  society,  well-trained  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  future  must  be  familiar  with 
the  new  communication  technologies. 

•  While  many  of  the  traditional  skills 
and  practices  of  news  gathering  and  writ¬ 
ing  still  are  requisite,  staff  members  also 
should  appreciate  the  role  of  newspaper 
economics  to  understand  the  communica¬ 
tion  process  in  totality. 

Most  liberal  of  the  arts 

Early  in  the  opening  session,  George  E. 
Reedy,  dean  of  the  College  of  Journalism, 
Marquette  University,  ex-Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  one-time  press  secretary 
for  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  said 
that  preparation  for  newspaper  work 
should  train  individuals  to  cope  with  the 
universe  and  thus,  “No  knowledge  may  be 
non-relevant.” 

President  Keith  Spalding  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  who  formerly 
worked  on  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
said  that  he  felt  journalism  educators  had 
the  opportunity  to  do  what  liberal  arts 
professors  talked  about  but  seldom  did.  He 
said  that  the  tremendous  expectations 
from  higher  education  were  so  flattering 
that  professors  tended  to  let  the  idea 
stand.  “We  oversell  ourselves.” 


At  the  closing  session,  Dean  Melvin  D. 
George  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  University  of  Nebraska,  said 
that,  from  his  perspective  as  a  liberal  arts 
dean,  he  thought  journalism  currently 
may  be  “the  most  liberating  of  the  liberal 
arts.”  He  saw  little  reason  why  educators 
at  the  conference  should  not  go  home  and 
hold  their  heads  a  little  higher.  “You  have 
a  lot  more  to  be  proud  of  than  I  suspected 
before,”  he  added. 

Edwin  P.  Young,  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin  said 
that  good  journalism  schools  over  the 
years  had  turned  out  better  trained  begin¬ 
ners  than  the  liberal  arts  institutions. 
Harry  Rosenfeld,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Washington  Post,  said  his  paper  hired 
very  few  staffers  without  prior  news  ex¬ 
perience  but  added  that  he  “wouldn’t  hold 
a  journalism  degree”  against  a  candidate 
for  a  job. 

Fewer  students,  more  minorities 

In  view  of  the  influx  of  students  who 
now  want  to  take  journalism  courses,  edu¬ 
cators  may  be  swamped  by  the  very  num¬ 
bers  in  their  classes.  Harold  Nelson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  asked  if  administrators  were  not 
kidding  themselves  if  they  thought  their 
journalism  schools  and  departments  were 
doing  as  good  teaching  as  five  or  more 
years  ago.  “If  there  are  more  than  15 
students  in  a  reporting  class,  the  quality 
of  teaching  starts  to  slip,”  he  cautioned. 

Lionel  C.  Barrow,  Jr.,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee  argued  that  the 
journalism  schools  and  the  newsrooms 
could  no  longer  be  private  clubs  for  white 
males.  Minority  group  representatives  and 
women  need  to  be  admitted  in  greater 
numbers. 

Roy  M.  Fisher,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia,  asked  his  fellow  administrators 
to  face  up  to  the  threat  they  can  not 
accommodate  to  the  potential  floods  of 
those  who  want  to  study  communications. 
“If  we  try  to  accommodate  all,  we’ll  end 
accommodating  none,”  he  said.  Fisher  pro¬ 
posed  establishing  two  tracks:  one  to  ser¬ 
vice  the  news  consumers  who  never  plan 
to  get  a  news  job  and  another  of  higher 
professionalism  to  train  individuals  for 
the  media. 

Sylvan  H.  Meyer,  editor  of  the  Miami 
News,  asked  whether  there  should  be 
efforts  to  cut  off  establishment  of  new 
journalism  schools.  The  idea  got  a  mixed 
reception.  For  instance.  King  Durkee,  di¬ 
rector,  Department  of  Education,  Copley 
Newspapers,  and  a  member  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  state  board  concerned  with  junior 
college  education,  said  that  this  year  ap¬ 
proximately  4,000  students  were  enrolled 
in  journalism  courses  among  the  97 
junior,  two-year  colleges  of  his  state.  Dur¬ 
kee  said  he  resented  the  looking  down  that 


most  junior  colleges  got  and  asked  how 
they  could  do  their  job  better.  He  warned 
that  in  any  contest  of  popular  strength 
the  junior  colleges  had  the  larger  num¬ 
bers. 

Howard  M.  Ziff,  director  of  journalistic 
studies.  University  of  Massachusetts,  sug¬ 
gested  that  recruiting  efforts  for  journal¬ 
ism  students  might  miss  some  of  the  first 
rate  minds  unless  .efforts  were  made  on 
“the  other  side  of  the  tracks”  as  well  as 
in  the  middle  and  upper  class  communit¬ 
ies.  Other  administrators  pointed  out  that 
only  a  few  of  the  successful  journalists  to¬ 
day  had  that  background  but  all  agreed 
that  additional  efforts  should  be  made  to 
get  the  highest  caliber  of  students  possible. 

Brain  drain 

“We  don’t  lack  for  students  today  but 
we  still  don’t  have  enough  honor  stu¬ 
dents,”  said  Richard  Gray,  journalism  de¬ 
partment  chairman,  Indian  University. 
“We  really  want  ‘first  rate  minds.’  ” 

Dean  Stephen  C.  Kleene  of  the  College 
of  Letters  and  Science,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  said  that  he  was  looking  for  “first 
rate  minds”  for  faculty  positions,  too,  and 
that  such  individuals  would  find  places  in 
the  academic  community.  John  L.  Hul- 
teng,  former  dean.  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Oregon,  agreed  and  said 
that  this  should  apply  to  former  practi¬ 
tioners  hired  for  the  journalism  faculty  as 
well  as  the  Ph.  D.  candidates.  Several 
administrators  said  that  the  truly  profes¬ 
sional  practitioners  who  joined  a  faculty 
grew  as  a  scholar  on  campus  and  did  not 
ride  on  their  past  laurels  in  the  news¬ 
room. 

J.  Edward  Gerald  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  put  it  this  way: 

“I’ve  never  seen  a  first  class  mind  that 
hasn’t  been  improved  by  a  first  class  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  program  or  a  second 
class  mind  that  was  much  improved  by  a 
first  class  education.” 

New  technology  training 

John  E.  Leard,  executive  editor,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Newspapers,  presented  a 
“working  paper”  on  the  new  newsroom 
and  printing  technologies  and  added  that 
even  smaller  papers  were  putting  in  new 
equipment  at  an  increasing  rate.  He  ar¬ 
gued  that  essential  information  should  be 
added  to  existing  editing  courses  rather 
than  set  up  as  yet  another  graduation 
requirement. 

One  professor  said  that  he  recently  re¬ 
ceived  word  that,  starting  immediately, 
one  of  the  large  newspaper  groups  would 
no  longer  hire  journalism  graduates  un¬ 
less  the  knew  how  to  use  electric 
typewriters.  Thus  they  would  have  taken 
the  first  step  toward  producing  copy  suit¬ 
able  for  optical  scanning. 

Like  the  daily  papers  which  are  spend¬ 
ing  huge  sums  to  innovate  their  plants, 
journalism  schools  and  departments  are 
allocating  funds  for  equipment  improve¬ 
ments.  For  instance.  Dean  Wayne  A.  Dan¬ 
ielson  of  the  School  of  Communication, 
University  of  Texas  at  .Austin,  reported 
that  his  institution  is  spending  up  to  $250,- 
000  for  an  electronic/computer  media  cen¬ 
ter  which  will  be  used  by  journalism  stu- 
(Contimied  on  page  72) 
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Managing  editor’s  reports 
show  what’s  heen  happening 


The  following  reports  presented  in  a 
summarized  form  were  developed  by  seven 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  asso¬ 
ciation  committees.  The  reports,  which 
are  issued  each  year  in  advance  of  the 
APME  annual  meeting,  review  significant 
trends  and  events  in  the  news  reporting 
areas. 


NEW  TECHNOLOGY 

By  Joseph  M.  Ungaro 
Providence  Bulletin 


The  “electronic  tomorrow”  that  has 
been  on  the  horizon  for  our  newsrooms 
since  the  beginning  of  this  decade  moved — 
but  at  linotype  speed — in  1973.  i 

A  survey  by  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association’s  New  Technol¬ 
ogy  Committee  showed  these  trends: 

•  There  is  no  one  approach  or  system 
developing  that  is  going  to  set  a  pattern 
for  the  industry. 

•  Most  newspapers  are  talking,  study¬ 
ing  and  planning  about  moving  into  the 
electronic  era  but  few  actually  plunged 
and  made  substantial  changes  in  1973. 
However,  if  the  expectation  of  editors  as 
stated  in  the  survey  proves  true,  the  pace 
should  pick  up  substantially  next  year. 

•  Optical  character  readers  (scanners) 
continue  to  be  the  most  popular  first  step 
and  probably  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the 
future. 

•  While  very  few  newspapers  (only  37 
in  the  survey)  say  they  do  not  see  video 
display  terminals  in  their  future,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  this  equipment  is  still  moving  at 
a  slow  pace. 

•  Plastic  plates — rather  than  thin  met¬ 
al  plates — appear  to  be  the  choice  of  those 
publishers  with  letterpresses  that  have 
years  of  good  service  left.  But  no  one 
plastic  plate  has  emerged  as  the  paceset¬ 
ter. 

•  The  number  of  papers  planning  to  or 
are  in  the  process  of  converting  to  offset 
printing  continues  at  about  the  same  pace 
as  that  of  the  last  decade,  but  with  more 
larger  papers  joining  the  trend. 

•  Photocomposition  appears  to  be  on 
virtually  everyone’s  horizon.  Only  seven 
papers  in  the  survey  said  they  did  not 
have  plans  to  convert  to  photocomposi¬ 
tion. 

•  Automation  has  not  come  easily  to 
those  newspapers  with  labor  unions.  A 
number  of  papers  report  extensive  negoti¬ 
ations  and  some  compromises  with  the 
International  Typographical  Union  (print¬ 
ers).  Three  papers  report  difficulties 
with  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  over 
use  of  electric  typewriters  and  the  scan¬ 
ner. 

•  Automation  of  our  news  library  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage  with  only  a 
small  number  of  papers  involved. 


SPORTS 

By  Ed  Heins 
Des  Moines  Register 

One  of  the  prime  considerations  of  any 
sports  editor,  in  fact,  of  any  editor,  is  how 
his  product  is  received  by  the  readers. 

In  this  regard,  sports  editors  have,  in 
our  opinion,  put  too  little  emphasis  on  one 
important  facet  of  the  potential  reading 
audience,  the  women  in  the  population. 

In  the  past,  there  was  a  general  idea 
that  the  sports  and  financial  sections  were 
for  the  men  and  the  “women’s”  sections 
were  for  the  females. 

One  of  the  major  facts  of  life  in  the 
sports  business  is  that  television  is  a  dom¬ 
inant  factor. 

There  is  a  little  doubt  that  television 
sports  is  having  an  impact  on  the  amount 
of  time  people  spend  with  their  Sunday 
papers. 

Newspapermen  have  two  choices:  they 
can  try  to  ignore  the  phenomenon  of  tele¬ 
vision  sports  or  they  can  acknowledge  that 
it  is  an  important  factor  about  which 
there  should  be  coverage. 

We  will  be  working  with  the  AP  man¬ 
agers  in  New  York  to  see  if  something 
can’t  be  done  about  experimenting  on  the 
wire  with  a  national  column  of  criticism 
and  comment  on  television  sports  pro¬ 
grams  and  personalities. 


FREEDOM  OF 
INFORMATION 

By  John  R.  Finnegan 

St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 

Access  to  police  blotters  or  arrest  rec¬ 
ords  is  becoming  a  serious  problem.  At 
Clarkston,  Washington  officials  closed  the 
blotters  to  newsmen.  In  California,  some 
editors  are  attempting  to  insure  access  to 
such  records.  The  Kansas  attorney  gener¬ 
al  warned  newsmen  that  records  kept  by 
law  enforcement  agencies  may  be  public 
but  pointed  to  a  law  which  provides  penal¬ 
ties  for  those  who  “maliciously”  dissemi¬ 
nate  police  records. 

In  Minnesota,  there  is  a  growing  prac¬ 
tice  among  sheriffs  and  people  to  refuse  to 
identify  individuals  arrested  until  after 
they  are  formally  charged. 

In  Maryland,  the  editor  of  the  Bay 
Times  of  Stevensville  forced  open  the  non¬ 
support  records  by  bringing  an  action  in 
circuit  court. 

Northern  Illinois  University  did  a  study 
which  showed  that  when  governmental 
agencies  go  behind  closed  doors,  many 
newspapers  do  not  protest  editorially  or 
carry  news  stories  on  the  practice:  nor  do 
some  papers  investigate  whether  the  prac¬ 


tice  is  in  violation  of  the  state  open  meet¬ 
ing  law. 

The  Illinois  study  reflects  conditions 
that  exist  in  many  states. 

As  more  states  and  local  units  of  gov¬ 
ernment  go  into  electronic  record  storage, 
the  media  will  find  it  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  records  open.  Editors  should 
watch  for  and  examine  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  in  their  states  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  electronic  record  storage  and  re¬ 
trieval  and  the  need  to  keep  some  person¬ 
al  information  confidential.  Newsmen 
should  be  involved  considering  solutions  to 
those  problems  on  state  and  national 
levels. 


GENERAL  NEWS 

By  George  N.  Gill 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 


Watergate  towered  above  all  other  sto¬ 
ries  during  1973. 

The  APME  General  News  Committee 
questionnaire  was  mailed  July  24,  1973,  in'^ 
the  heat  of  the  televised  Senate  hearings. 
Replies  were  received  from  345  of  the 
900-plus  editors  on  the  APME  mailing 
list.  A  summary  of  the  findings: 

•  Even  though  the  majority  of  those 
responding  thought  that  newspapers  have 
performed  “exceptionally”  in  uncovering 
and  presenting  the  story  of  Watergate, 
the  margin  was  not  great:  180  editors 
checked  “exceptionally,”  110  checked  “ade¬ 
quately”  and  18  checked  “poorly.”  Some  of 
the  strongest  comments  of  the  entire  sur¬ 
vey  came  from  those  editors  who  strongly 
castigated  the  performance  of  newspapers 
other  than  the  Washington  Post  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  the  New  York  Times.  Wrote 
one  editor:  “The  fact  is  that  most  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers — perhaps  99  percent 
did  nothing  about  Watergate  when  it  mat¬ 
tered,  in  the  early  days  after  the  breakin. 
The  stories  were  treated  like  what  Nixon 
said  it  was — a  third-rate  burglary.  Most 
of  the  press  failed  to  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  what  had  happened.” 

•  By  a  large  margin  the  majority  of 
editors  responding  felt  the  credibility  of 
newspapers  has  been  enhanced  by  Water¬ 
gate.  The  score:  268  checked  “enhanced” 
credibility,  15  checked  “diminished,”  and 
46  checked  “no  effect.”  However,  many 
commented  that  newspapers  are  basking 
in  a  favorable  light  created  by  only  a  very 
few  papers  and  that  this  “enhanced  credi¬ 
bility”  would  fade  in  the  future. 

•  A  question  on  the  use  of  unidentified 
sources  and  leaks  from  grand  jury  and 
other  confidential  proceedings  drew  an 
outpouring  of  comments  from  editors.  The 
response  was  narrowly  divided:  189  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  with  this  technique,  140 
generally  disagreed,  and  15  said  “it  de¬ 
pends.”  Many  editors  appeared  to  agree 
with  this  technique  in  the  Watergate  case 
when  no  other  way  of  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  was  apparent.  But  many  editors  in 
their  comments  expressed  a  general  dis¬ 
like  for  unidentified  sources  and  many 
specifically  criticized  the  use  of  informa¬ 
tion  leaked  from  traditionally  secret 
grand  jury  proceedings. 
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•  Responding  editors  again  closely  di¬ 
vided  on  the  question  of  whether  newspa¬ 
per  coverage  has  damaged  the  rights  of 
individuals  to  fair  trials:  160  answered 
“yes,”  164  answered  “no,”  and  19  an¬ 
swered  “possibly.”  Most — 130 — who  an¬ 
swered  yes,  however,  said  such  reporting 
should  have  been  done  nevertheless.  Run¬ 
ning  through  the  comments  of  some  edi¬ 
tors  was  one  other  recurring  thought:  in 
these  days  of  mass  communications  no 
potential  juror  can  escape  knowledge  of 
an  event  of  the  magnitude  of  Watergate 
and  we  should  rely  on  the  intelligence  of 
the  juror  to  make  decisions  only  on  the 
evidence  presented  in  court. 

•  Editors  who  responded  to  the  survey 
felt  overwhelmingly  that  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage  has  generally  been  fair  to  President 
Nixon:  276  said  “yes,”  45  said  “no,”  and 
18  said  both  “yes  and  no.”  Comments  gen¬ 
erally  centered  on  the  assertion  that 
newspapers  have  been  as  fair  as  possible 
with  a  president  who  has  generally  de¬ 
clined  to  personally  respond  to  details  and 
charges  in  the  Watergate  case.  (Note:  the 
questionnaire  was  answered  after  Mr. 
Nixon’s  speech  of  April  30  and  his  state¬ 
ments  of  May  22,  but  before  his  televised 
news  conference  of  August  23.) 

•  Relatively  few  editors  adopted  any 
special  techniques  or  policies  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  Watergate  stories  other  than  ad¬ 
monishing  their  copy  editors  to  use  spe¬ 
cial  care  in  handling  Watergate  copy. 


PROFESSIONAL 

STANDARDS 

By  Paul  Poorman 
Detroit  News 


The  Professional  Standards  Committee 
during  1973  pursued  the  contacts  first 
made  last  year  with  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America. 

PRSA  agreed  to  help,  largely  in  the 
person  of  Frank  Wylie,  of  Chrysler, 
chairman  of  the  Professional  Liaison 
Committee. 

Wylie  conducted  a  survey  of  106  select¬ 
ed  PR  types,  w’ith  a  view  toward  explor¬ 
ing  how  newspapermen  look  to  PR  men. 
It’s  a  damning  confirmation  of  a  great 
deal  we  learned  last  year,  with  some 
added  barbs. 

At  first  glance,  it  might  seem  the  sur¬ 
vey  shows  newspaper  types  to  come  off 
pretty  good.  Unless  you  consider  it  bad 
that,  in  the  last  year,  some  newspapers 
continued  to  offer  combination  deals — 
editorial  space  in  exchange  for  paid  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Last  year’s  survey  showed  that  21 
newspapers  admit  they  accept  ads  on  con¬ 
dition  that  a  staffer  will  ^yrite  a  feature 
piece  about  the  advertiser.  This  year’s 
survey  showed  that  41  PR  people  an¬ 
swered  “yes”  when  asked  if  such  a  combi¬ 
nation  deal  had  been  offered  to  them — and 
26  of  these  were  in  the  past  year. 

The  individual  editor  will  have  to  judge 
whether  or  not  he  is  offended  by  the  fact 
that  37  percent  of  the  survey  respondents 
— 40  PR  men — say  they  have  been  asked 


for  special  favors  by  newspaper  people. 

The  survey,  incidentally,  included  PR 
people  in  35  states  plus  Canada;  87  men 
and  8  women;  more  than  70  percent  with 
over  15  years  in  the  business,  and  over  60 
percent  above  age  46. 


MOOD  OF  AMERICA 

By  Edward  D.  Miller 
Allentown  Call-Chronical 


The  APME  Idea  Club  focused  its  second 
Mood  of  America  survey  on  two  areas  of 
concern  to  editors — 1.  How  have  readers’ 
attitudes  toward  government  changed,  and 
2.  What  impact  did  Watergate  and  its 
coverage  have  on  readers’  attitudes 
toward  newspapers? 

To  answer  these  questions,  the  Idea 
Club  borrowed  interns  and  reporters  from 
more  than  30  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  These  “volunteers”  spent  several  days 
in  their  communities  conducting  inter¬ 
views  with  businessmen,  politicians,  law¬ 
yers,  housewives,  factory  workers,  stu¬ 
dents,  union  leaders  and  others. 

The  report  was  written  by  Ted  Natt  of 
Longview  (Wash.)  Newe  and  Idea  Club 
vicechairman.  What  do  we  hear  when  we 
listen  to  America  speak  of  government 
and  the  press? 

•  Americans  are  taking  Watergate  in 
stride. 

•  The  press  is  emerging  from  Water¬ 
gate  in  a  somewhat  better  public  standing 
than  it  had  when  the  scandal  began 
breaking  last  spring. 

•  A  majority  of  those  interviewed 
across  the  country  favor  decentralization 
of  the  federal  government. 

•  The  way  campaigns  are  conducted 
and  the  amounts  of  money  contributed  to 
and  spent  by  them  should  be  changed. 

•  It  has  been  the  men  and  events  in¬ 
volved  in  Watergate  which  have  been  the 
focus  of  public  belief  and  disbelief,  rather 
than  the  press. 

•  The  media  had  a  great  impact  on 
people’s  thinking  about  Watergate  and 
caused  many  to  change  their  views  about 
the  persons  and  events  involved  as  the 
story  developed. 

•  There  is  a  common  belief  that  the 
individual  can  have  an  impact  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  government,  but  ideas  of  how  to  do  it 
are  largely  limited  to  writing  letters. 

•  A  significant  minority  thought  there 
had  been  enough  public  discussion  about 
Watergate  and  that  the  country  and  the 
press  ought  to  focus  its  attention  else¬ 
where. 

•  Interestingly,  the  small  minority 
which  said  it  distrusts  the  press  popped 
up  in  enough  of  the  reports  to  make  it 
noteworthy. 

There  were  some  aspects  of  the  survey 
which  have  already  been  reported  in  the 
press,  based  primarily  on  pollsters’  re¬ 
ports.  An  overwhelming  number  of  per¬ 
sons  interviewed  felt  the  President  should 
hold  more  press  conferences,  for  example. 
For  another,  a  majority  said  they  didn’t 
think  the  press  was  being  unfair  to  the 
President. 


Our  critics  kept  citing  our  biases  as  the 
reason  they  felt  the  press  was  untrust¬ 
worthy  or  unfair.  It  seems  to  us  this  is  a 
strong  argument  for  keeping  “advocacy 
journalism”  out  of  the  new’s  columns  and 
on  the  opinion  pages.  People  want  the 
news  straight — that  doesn’t  have  to  mean 
dull  or  colorless — without  opinion.  They 
want  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  They 
get  it  or  think  they  get  it  that  way  on 
television.  If  they  see  the  same  story  in 
the  newspaper  and  it  doesn’t  read  the  way 
they  saw  and  heard  it,  they  disbelieve  the 
newspaper.  To  us,  it  means  the  need  for 
renewed  vigor  in  keeping  bias  and  opinion 
out  of  the  news  columns. 

In  spite  of  the  television  broadcasts  and 
all  the  time  on  network  TV  news,  the 
majority  of  the  public  relied  on  newspa¬ 
pers  for  information  about  Watergate:  It 
was  important  to  give  Watergate  stories 
ample  space  and  display.  The  finding 
tends  to  negate  those  who  say,  “We  don’t 
need  to  give  that  a  lot  of  space.  Everyone 
is  watching  it  on  TV.” 

Newspapers  can  fill  a  real  void  if  they 
will  inform  people  about  how  to  have 
more  effect  on  their  federal  government. 
Once  our  papers  have  told  readers  how  to 
do  it,  we  can  perform  a  real  service  by 
helping  people  accomplish  particular  proj¬ 
ects.  Although  letter-writing  is  effective, 
there  are  other  ways  of  having  an  impact, 
but  people  need  to  be  educated  and  in¬ 
formed.  The  potential  for  newspapers  is 
obvious. 


READER  RELATIONS 

By  Joseph  W.  Shoquist 
Milwaukee  Journal 


One  of  the  more  remarkable  develop¬ 
ments  among  newspaper  features  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  been  the  growth  of  reader- 
assistance  columns,  commonly  referred  to 
as  “Action  Line”  columns. 

The  survey  w'as  taken  by  David  Beal, 
business  editor  of  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.) 
Press,  as  part  of  his  graduate  work  at 
Syracuse  University.  This  is  a  report  of 
the  findings. 

Action  Lines  have  had  wide-ranging 
effects  on  editors,  newspaper  content, 
news  department  budgets,  readers  and 
newspaper  advertisers. 

Editors  at  some  papers  believe  the 
columns  have  also  had  a  role  in  increasing 
circulation,  although  it’s  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  document  the  scope  of  this  role. 

Editors’  expectations  for  the  life  span 
of  their  columns  rose  during  1968-73.  A 
notably  higher  percentage  of  the  editors 
surveyed  are  more  positive  in  forecasting 
that  their  Action  Lines  will  be  running  in 
1975  and  1980  than  was  the  portion  of 
them  predicting  five  years  ago  that  their 
columns  would  still  be  in  their  papers  in 
1970  and  1975. 

Editors  reported  that  seven  of  every 
eight  Action  Lines  have  dealt  with  items 
leading  to  local  news  stories,  half  the 
columns  have  led  to  more  stories  about 
services  and  protection  for  consumers  and 
a  sixth  of  them  have  resulted  in  new 
columns  providing  information  or  solving 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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‘Single  rate’  ad  case  won 
by  Washington  consumerist 


The  Washington  (D.C.)  Star-News  has 
ap'eed  to  pay  refunds  to  homeowners 
whose  houses  were  advertised  in  auction 
sales  at  higher  rates  than  what  auction 
firms  paid  the  newspaper  for  the  space 
used. 

The  suit  filed  by  Benny  Kass,  consumer 
lawyer,  on  behalf  of  government  employee 
Dora  Parker,  alleged  that  Thomas  J. 
Owen  and  a  smaller  Washington  auction 
firm,  Adam  A.  Weschler  &  Son,  defrauded 
Washington  home  owners  by  illegally 
inflating  their  charges  for  advertising  the 
dates  of  auction  sales  of  foreclosed  homes 
in  the  Star-News. 

The  suit  alleged  the  two  auction  firms 
inflated  their  charges  by  billing  home 
owners  at  the  advertising  rate  the  Star- 
News  normally  levies  for  single  ads,  while 
the  auction  firms  actually  paid  a  discount 
rate  for  the  ads. 

The  suit  said  this  discount  rate  was  15 
per  cent  to  18  per  cent  lower  than  what 
the  auction  firms  charged  home  owners 
for  the  ads.  The  difference  was  kept  by 
the  auction  firms,  the  suit  charged. 

Kass  estimated  the  average  refund  to 
individuals  whose  homes  had  been  adver¬ 
tised  by  Owen  at  $36.  The  newspaper  and 
Owen  have  set  aside  up  to  $50,000  to  pay 
for  the  claims. 

The  suit  arose  from  a  1971  Washington 
Post  story  quoting  Thomas  J.  Owen,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Owen  firm,  as  saying  he 
received  from  the  Star-News  two  sets  of 
bills  for  the  auction  ads  he  places. 

One  set  was  at  the  regular  full  adver¬ 
tising  rate  and  was  sent  by  Owen  to  home 
owners,  or  their  representatives;  paid  the 
full  price  to  Owen,  Owen  added. 

The  second  set  reflected  the  discount  the 
newspaper  gave  for  volume  advertising 
and  w'as  the  bill  actually  paid  by  Owen, 
Owen  said. 

Owen  said  the  difference  was  his  “com¬ 
mission”  for  preparing  and  placing  the 
ads. 

The  class  action  suit  did  not  refer  to 
the  double  bills,  but  it  charged  the  Star- 
News  aided  the  alleged  fraud  against 
home  owners  by  giving  the  lower  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  to  Owen  and  Weschler. 

Owen  and  the  Star-News  agreed  Octo¬ 
ber  25  to  settle  the  suit,  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  accepted  by  D.C.  Superior  Court 
Judge  Eugene  N.  Hamilton  October  30. 

Weschler  did  not  participate  in  the  set¬ 
tlement.  The  action  against  that  firm  is 
still  pending. 

In  the  settlement,  both  Owen  and  the 
Star-News  said  the  difference  between  the 
discount  and  full  advertising  rates  rep¬ 
resented  a  commission  for  placing  and 
preparing  the  ads. 

Owen  and  the  Star-News  agreed  in  the 
settlement  to  set  aside  up  to  $50,000  to 
cover  refunds  to  persons  whose  homes  had 
been  advertised  for  foreclosure  in  the 
newspaper  by  Owen  from  December  12, 
1959,  to  December  11,  1971,  the  approx¬ 


imate  date  of  filing  of  the  class  action 
suit. 

The  parties  agreed  that  the  refunds 
would  be  made  regardless  of  whether  a 
home  advertised  for  foreclosure  actually 
was  sold  at  auction. 

The  Star-News  agreed  to  publish  once  a 
week  for  four  consecutive  weeks  a  notice 
providing  forms  that  can  be  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  claims  for  refunds. 

Owen  agreed  that  it  would  not  make  a 
charge  for  advertising  different  from  the 
amount  actually  charged  by  the  Star- 


News.  The  newspaper,  in  turn,  agreed  it 
will  not  provide  Owen  or  Weschler  with 
bills  showing  charges  different  from  the 
amount  “it  will  ultimately  receive  for  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Both  parties  agreed  that  Owen  could 
separately  charge  the  Star-News  for  serv¬ 
ices  it  performs  if  Owen  informs  its 
customers. 

Mill  resumes  production 

Production  has  resumed  at  Ontario- 
Minnesota  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  in  Fort 
Frances,  Ontario,  ending  a  strike  in  effect 
since  July  3. 

new  two  year  contract  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  .Association  of  Machinists  local 
provides  for  wage  boosts  of  8.5  per  cent 
each  year  at  the  175,000-ton-a-year  news¬ 
print  mill. 


Ad  revenues  climb 

Advertising  revenues  in  newspapers  for  the  first  8  months  were  up  substan¬ 
tially  over  the  same  period  in  1972,  a  special  spot  check  of  77  cities  by  Media 
Records  for  Editor  &  Publisher  reveals. 

The  best  gains  were  chalked  up  by  newspapers’  strongest  advertisers — Finan¬ 
cial,  Automotive,  and  Transportation.  The  softest  areas  appear  to  be  in  the 
Foods,  Tobacco  and  Alcoholic  Beverage  classes,  but  with  meat  shortages  easing 
and  the  holiday  season  coming,  improvements  are  expected  with  stepped  up 
advertising  in  all  three  categories. 

The  full  breakdown  was  as  follows: 

Gain 

January  through  August  or  loss 


Classifications 

1973 

1972 

% 

Alcoholic  beverages 

$  21,280,786 

22,076,591 

-  3.6 

Amusements 

2,111,030 

2,152,007 

-  1.9 

Cameras,  photo  supplies  &  services 

3,345,141 

2,885,339 

+15.9 

Educational 

3,969,884 

3,401,029 

+16.7 

Farm  &  garden 

9,098,741 

8,063,841 

+12.8 

Foods 

32,093,041 

32,140,252 

-  0.2 

Franchise  offers 

1,069,194 

1,066,311 

+  0.3 

Help  wanted 

6,196,767 

3,676,235 

+68.6 

Hotels  &  resorts 

23,219,553 

21,361,662 

+  8.7 

Household  furniture  &  furnishings 

2,216,096 

1,959,131 

+13.1 

Household  heating  &  home  heat,  equip. 

733,643 

1,093,568 

-32.9 

Household  supplies 

8,220,311 

8,384,373 

-  2.0 

Household  equipment  &  appliances 

14,865,608 

15,028,245 

-  1.1 

Industrial 

6,745,549 

5,257,478 

+28.3 

Insurance 

11,747,900 

17,927,523 

-34.5 

Jewelry,  watches  &  silverware 

654,418 

1,164,916 

-43.8 

Mail  order 

9,984,597 

9,074,147 

+  10.0 

Medical  products  &  drugs 

4,353,964 

3,869,500 

+12.5 

Pets  &  pet  supplies 

1,369,712 

1,805,542 

-24.1 

Political 

2,064,013 

5,519,101 

-62.6 

Professional  &  sert'ice 

1,204,996 

1,119,125 

+  7.7 

Public  service  util.  &  communications 

6,453,771 

5,952,411 

+  8.4 

Publishing  &  media 

31,386,193 

27,443,844 

+  14.4 

Real  estate 

5,793,614 

5,414,956 

+  7.0 

Sporting  &  leisure  time  equipment 

2,157,068 

2,283,863 

-  5.6 

Tobacco 

26,942,239 

26,915,939 

+  0.1 

Toiletries  &  toilet  goods 

5,764,598 

6,560,902 

-12.1 

Transportation 

70,196,198 

61,032,399 

+  15.0 

Wearing  apparel 

6,845,650 

6,293,923 

+  8.8 

General  not  elsewhere  classified 

6,916,493 

5,834,391 

+18.5 

General  total 

329,000,768 

316,758,544 

+  3.9 

Automotive  total 

73,323,788 

66,873,545 

+  9.6 

Financial  total 

102,461,595 

79,037,863 

+29.6 

‘Expenditures  for  classifications  listed  above  were  obtained  by  converting  measured  linage  into 
dollars  at  open  line  rates.  Premium  space  such  as  rop  color,  rotogravure  and  other  memorandum 
newspaper  sections  were  also  computed  at  the  oiien  line  rates. 

Source:  Media  Records  Inc. 
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Our  Man  Hoppe - 

Peace  With  Honor 
For  Every  Parent 


Arthur  Hoppe 


IT  WAS  a  touching  ceremony  —  typical 
ot  those  being  held  in  so  many  Ameri¬ 
can  homes  these  days  under  the  new 
Planned  Parenthood  Retirement  Plan. 

Yoimg  Irwin  Wasp,  having  tinally 
readied  the  age  ol  21,  presented  each  ot 
his  parents  with  a  suitably  inscribed  gold 
watch  and  made  the  customary  little 
speech. 

“You  have  been  loyal  and  faithful  par¬ 
ents,”  he  said.  “1  deeply  appreciate  your 
21  years  ol  dedicated  service  to  me. 
Frankly,  I  don’t  know  what  I  would  have 
done  without  you.  And  I  certainly  hope 
you  enjoy  your  richly-deserved  retire¬ 
ment.” 

His  father,  W’ilbur  Wasp,  delivered  the 
response:  “T^ank  you,  Irwin.  I  know  1 
speak  for  your  mother,  too,  when  I  say 
what  a  great  pleasure  this  occasion  is. 

“During  the  21  years  we  worked  for 
you,  there  were,  it  is  true,  some  trying 
times  —  lieginning  with  diaper  rash  and 
colic,  extending  through  the  usual  child¬ 
hood  diseases,  two  expulsions  from  school, 
three  arrests  for  inciting  to  riot  and,  of 
course,  7374  attempts  to  get  you  to  clean 
up  your  room,  which,  by  the  way,  we  have 
now  simply  walled  up. 

“But  there  have  also  been  many  re¬ 
wards  and  I'd  like  to  cite  an  example,  if  I 
could  think  of  one. 

★  ★  ★ 


“Being  a  parent,  all  parents  agree,  is  a 
lough,  nerve-jangling,  ulcer-producing 
job,  comparable  to  working  a  24-hour  shift 
seven  days  a  week  in  a  boiler  factory. 

"Yet  the  boilermaker  enjoyed  one  tre¬ 
mendous  advantage  over  the  parent:  no 
matter  how  harried  or  bored  or  frustrated 
he  was  during  his  hours  of  drudgery,  he 
could  solace  himself  with  dreams  of  that 
golden  day  when  he  would  retire  —  leav¬ 
ing  the  ^iler  factory  behind  forever  to 
devote  his  remaining  years  to  thinking 
Only  of  his  pleasure  and  comforts. 

“But  the  parent!  Since  the  dawn  of 
time  parents  have  been  granted  no  such 
benefits.  The  only  release  from  their 
grueling  jobs  was,  I  shudder  to  say,  senili¬ 
ty  or  death. 

“The  new  Planned  Parenthood  Retire¬ 
ment  Plan  has  corrected  the  worst  of 
these  inequities.  True,  we  won’t  get  back 
a  penny  of  the  $50,000  we  spent  these  past 
21  years  working  for  you.  True,  we  won’t 
receive  a  pension.  But  we  will  have  the 
retirement  benefit  we  most  wanted  — re¬ 
tirement. 

“And  now  that  we  have  retired,  your 
mother  and  I  plan  to  devote  our  new  lei¬ 
sure  time  to  worthy  causes.  Our  first  will 
be  to  join  the  fight  to  lower  the  retire¬ 
ment  age  to  18.  Thank  you.” 

★  ★  ★ 


*’^CO  LET  ME  instead.”  continued  Mr. 

*3  Wasp,  'pay  tribute  to  the  bold  vision 
and  humane  concepts  behind  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Retirement  Plan. 

"With  the  advent  of  simple  contracep¬ 
tive  devices  in  the  1970s,  it  became  clear 
that  the  problem  of  parenthood  no  longer 
included  avoiding  having  unwanted  chil¬ 
dren.  It  was  getting  rid  of  the  ones  you 
already  had. 


IT  W.AS  a  week  later  that  Mrs.  Wasp  ap¬ 
proached  her  husband,  telephone  in 
hand.  "It's  Irwin,”  she  said  with  a  frown. 
“He’s  lost  his  job,  smashed  up  his  car  and 
been  evicted  by  his  landlady  for  faiUng  to 
clean  up  his  room.” 

“Tell  him,”  said  Mr.  Wasp,  leamng 
back  in  his  easy  chair  and  opening  his 
newspaper  with  a  contented  sigh,  “that 
I’ve  gone  fishing.” 


Available  three  times  a  week 
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Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

SYKES  SEES  NATIONAL  RISE  AFTER  PHASE  IV 


National  advertising,  currently  running 
even  with  last  year,  should  move  to  higher 
ground  in  the  second  half  of  1974,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  W.  Sykes,  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Associa¬ 
tion  and  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker. 

“The  end  of  Phase  IV  should  jolt  food, 
liquor  and  automotive  linage  upward  and 
help  carry  newspaper  national  revenue  to 
levels  above  its  projected  $1.1  billion  1973 
pace,”  Sykes  told  this  visitor  in  a  wide 
ranging  discussion  the  other  day. 

“The  individual  newspaper,  working  in 
tandem  with  its  representative  can  do 
much  to  develop  additional  national 
linage,”  said  Sykes.  “It  can  provide  cur¬ 
rent  market  data  gleaned  from  its  own 
surveys  and  from  its  contacts  with  region¬ 
al  and  local  distributors.  It  can  send  tear 
pages  of  competitive  ads  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  market  newspapers  and  regional  mag¬ 
azines.  It’s  much  more  useful  for  the 
newspaper  to  send  their  representative  an 
ad  which  appeai’ed  in  a  nearby  newspa¬ 
per  for  solicitation  than  one  from  1000 
miles  away — which  some  newspapers  do.” 

Stay  tuned  in 

These  tear  pages  are  useful  in  showing 
a  national  advertiser  what  the  competition 
is  promoting  as  well  as  giving  him  an 
insight  into  the  distribution  pattern  of  the 
competing  product.  “Because  most  nation¬ 
al  advertising  is  bought  on  a  regional 
basis  depending  upon  the  climate,  the 
availability  of  product  and  the  competitive 
situation,  the  newspapers’  representative 
can  do  a  better  job  if  he  is  kept  tuned  in 
to  these  local  marketing  factors.  Such 
data  should  accompany  the  tear  pages.” 

On  the  same  theme,  Sykes  alluded  to 
the  objection  some  publishers  have  to  the 
employment  of  newspaper  representative 


firms.  They  feel  that  the  representative  is 
selling  20  or  30  newspapers  and  thus  no 
one  newspaper  gets  full  attention.  “This 
is  just  not  so,”  replies  Sykes,  “because 
while  some  newspaper  schedules  will  in¬ 
clude  a  wide  swath  of  the  country,  gener¬ 
ally  national  advertisers  place  their  ads 
on  a  market  by  market  basis.  The  rep¬ 
resentative  makes  his  presentation  for  the 
newspapers  he  represents  in  the  markets 
the  advertiser  has  under  consideration.” 

Referring  to  the  complaint  voiced  by 
members  of  Ad-Zecs  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Florida  Newspaper  Advertising 
Association  (E&P,  Oct.  27)  that  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  ignores 
the  basic  market  appeal  of  smaller  news¬ 
papers,  Sykes  said  he  saw  some  light  at 
the  end  of  that  tunnel. 

Having  just  returned  from  the  Board 
meeting  of  the  Directors  of  NAB  in  Sea 
Island,  Ga.  which  he  attended  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  as  president  of  NAS.\,  he  said  “It 
came  through  clearly  that  the  Bureau  rec¬ 
ognizes  its  obligation  to  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers  and  in  its  proposed  expansion  plan 
these  newspapers  will  receive  greater  at¬ 
tention.  I  would  say  that  their  objections 
of  today  have  every  likelihood  of  being 
satisfied  tomorrow’.” 

Reps  work  closely  with  NAB 

His  attendance  at  the  NAB  Board 
meeting  was  in  line  with  a  close  working 
partnership  that  exists  betw’een  the  80 
sales  organizations  comprising  NASA  and 
the  NAB.  Its  current  projects,  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  Bureau,  involve  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  two  major  presentations  this  fall 
in  the  10  NASA  Chapter  cities: 

a.  The  Future  of  Food  Retailing — Tar¬ 
get  accounts,  smaller  regional  accounts  to 
be  supplied  by  NAB. 

b.  Auto  Dealer  Association — NASA  will 


supplement  Bureau  showings  of  this  easel 
presentation,  which  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted,  at  regional  levels. 

Before  moving  over  to  the  representa¬ 
tive  firm  which  he  now  heads  and  which  is 
one  of  the  nation’s  leaders  in  national 
revenue  billing,  Sykes  was  national  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  New’  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  which  carried  more  national 
advertising  than  all  but  one  newspaper. 
With  that  background  he  views  the  selling 
problems  facing  newspapers  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  a  new’spaperman.  He  is  partic¬ 
ularly  irked  by  the  national  classifications 
from  which  newspapers  have  been  shut 
out  and  is  dedicated  to  bringing  them  into 
the  fold.  One  of  the  largest,  in  this  cate¬ 
gory,  he  notes,  is  household  supplies, 
closely  followed  by  cosmetics  and  appli¬ 
ances. 

While  considerable  national  advertising 
dollars  flow’  into  new  spapers  in  these  clas¬ 
sifications  via  cooperative  advertising, 
most  strictly  national  ads  go  into  the  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  which  provide  the  vivid 
color  many  advertisers  desire  for  effective 
brand  identification. 

One  of  the  largest  soap  manufacturers, 
Sykes  told  us,  is  currently  conducting  a 
test  program  to  determine  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  new’spapers,  “Hopefully,”  he 
said,  “it  w’ill  prove  successful  and  open 
the  door  to  the  Levers  and  the  Colgates.” 

Bctler  research 

A  most  helpful  development  toward 
breaking  the  barriers  for  such  advertising 
has  been  the  dramatic  upgrading  of  news¬ 
paper  research.  “Not  only  has  individual 
newspaper  research  techniques  been  im¬ 
proving  but  the  continuing  fine  w’ork  by 
the  NAB  in  this  area,”  he  said,  “has 
given  us  an  arsenal  of  sales  ammunition 
that  has  w’on  increasing  respect  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies.”  He  also  noted 
that  the  advent  of  researchers  like  Sim¬ 
mons,  Markets  in  Focus  and  other  syndi¬ 
cated  services  into  the  newspaper  scene 
along  w’ith  the  pending  ABC  demographic 
development  project  are  putting  newspa¬ 
pers  closer  to  a  footing  w’ith  other  objec¬ 
tively  measured  media  that  fit  into  this 
computerized  era  of  media  buying. 

As  national  president  of  the  New’spaper 
Advertising  Sales  Association  (until  re¬ 
cently  known  as  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives)  Sykes  sees 
the  role  of  his  80  member  organization 
with  300  offices  in  10  chapter  cities  from 
coast  to  coast  as  complementing  the  work 
of  the  NAB.  Where  the  Bureau  sells  the 
newspaper  as  a  medium,  members  of 
NASA  get  dow’n  to  bedrock  selling  the 
individual  newspapers  they  represent 
using  NAB  presentation  material  in  con¬ 
junction  W’ith  particularized  newspaper 
data.  Their  large  corp  of  salesman  are 
able  to  bring  the  message  into  regional 
and  local  buying  influences.  If  the  survey 
recently  unveiled  at  the  Hot  Springs  Va. 
confab  of  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  is  any  indication  of  the  shape  of 
things  to  come  in  the  media  buying  sector, 
NASA  members  w’ill  be  making  more  calls 
on  individual  advertisers  than  ever.  Of 
the  200  companies  that  participated  in  the 
survey,  67%  thought  there  would  be  in¬ 
creased  use  of  creative-only  shops  while 
the  remainder  of  services,  including  media 
buying  w’ould  be  performed  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  or  his  house  agency. 


1^11  your  customers  to  place 
their  aids  somewhere  else. 


An  unusual  marketing  theory  on  the  surface,  but  when  the  somewhere  else  is  a  Lester  A. 
Stone  scrapbook,  it  can  add  up  to  a  substantial  sales  increase. 

Because  when  you  present  someone  with  one  of  our  scrapbooks,  you’re  giving  him  a  very 
effective  way  to  record  his  advertising  campaigns  and  plan  new  ones. 

Take  a  minute  to  show  him  hew  to  use  it;  how  to  note  sales  results  in  the  margins  and  show 
him  how  to  record  color  and  preprint  inserts. 

A  simple  enough  process. 

But  you  know,  during  all  the  time  we  Stones  ||9 
have  been  selling  scrapbooks,  we've  found  that  ||S||D  I  FSTFR  A  IKK^ 

the  best  way  to  get  someone  to  take  more  ads  is  to  ^  ••  Nv-. 

ask  him  to  put  his  ads  somewhere  else.  P  O-  Box  590,  Holyoke,  Mass.  01040 
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wanted  a  press  that  would  fit 
our  circulation  needs  and  reproduce 
great  cotor.  We’re  getting  bori 
in  the  new  Gtoss  Cosma” 

-Willis  H.  Schulte. 

President,  Kenoshs  News 


“We  can’t  afford  to  be  late  getting  out  the  paper. 

The  new  Cosmo  will  give  us  the  extra  speed  we  need 
for  late  news  breaks  and  prompt  delivery,"  says 
President  Willis  H.  Schulte.  “We’ll  also  be  ready  to 
grow  with  both  editorial  and  advertising  color.” 


“Color  is  going  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  our  future,  and 
the  new  Cosmo  will  satisfy  our 
editorial  and  advertising  color 
heeds,”  states  News  publisher 
Howard  J.  Brown.  “We’re 
into  photocomposition,  and 
it  was  logical  to  take  the 


for  our  operation.” 


This  advertisement  was  printed  on  a  Goss 
press  on  32>lb.  newsprint.  For  complete 
information  about  the  new  Cosmo,  call  or 
write:  Goss  Division,  MGD  Graphic  Systems, 
5601  West  31st  ^reet, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


Kenaf  plant  is  studied 
as  a  pulp  substitute 


J-school  notes _ 

NEW  BUILDING  DEDICATED 


Arizona  State  University  dedicated  its 
new  $2.4-million  Charles  A.  Stauffer  Com¬ 
munications  Arts  Building  last  week.  The 
four  story  building  houses  the  mass  com¬ 
munications,  journalism,  broadcasting, 
speech  and  theater  arts  departments  of 
the  university. 

Although  the  building  features  such 
space-age  technology  as  video-taping 
equipment,  the  communications  building 
also  houses  a  number  of  historic  ex¬ 
hibits. 

Reproductions  of  famous  front  page 
newspaper  stories,  ranging  from  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  to  the  Kennedy  as¬ 
sassination,  are  framed  and  displayed  in 
the  lounge  and  reading  room  on  the  first 
floor,  furnished  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
publisher  of  the  Phoenix  Republic  & 
Gazette. 

Also  located  on  the  first  floor  are  the 
offices  of  the  State  Press,  four-day-a-week 
campus  newspaper  produced  by  journal¬ 
ism  students,  and  a  seminar  room  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  late  journalism  professor 
Ernest  J.  Hopkins  who  taught  many  of 
Arizona’s  prominent  newsmen. 

Broadcasting  facilities  and  backup  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  occupy  the  center’s  two- 
story  west  segment,  which  contains  over 
half  of  Stauffer’s  space.  Also  included  in 
the  west  segment  is  the  new  home  of 
ASU’s  public  television  station  KAET, 
Channel  8.  The  station  has  a  staff  of  24. 

Photography  lab  and  darkroom  space  is 
located  in  the  basement  of  the  building. 

The  building  is  named  for  Charles  A. 
Stauffer,  an  alumnus  of  ASU’s  prede¬ 
cessor,  Tempe  Normal  School.  Stauffer  be¬ 
came  co-publisher  and  later  board  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 


Rice  scholarships 
awarded  to  two 

Two  students  in  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville  have  received  Grantland  Rice 
Memorial  Scholarships  totaling  $2,250  for 
j  the  1973-74  school  year. 

They  are  Randy  Schultz,  West  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  and  Charles  Johnson,  Palm 
Springs,  Fla.  The  two  scholarships  make 
12  Rice  awards,  totaling  $14,900,  given  to 
UTK  students  over  a  six  year  period. 

Schultz  is  sports  editor  of  the  UT  Daily 
Beacon,  student  newspaper.  He  was  a 
Magazine  Publishers  Association  intern 
this  past  summer  with  Field  and  Stream 
>  magazine. 

’  Johnson,  a  senior,  is  a  former  sports 

editor  of  the  UT  Daily  Beacon.  For  the 
past  year  he  has  been  associate  editor  of 
the  Southeast  Farm  Weekly  in  Knoxville, 
and  also  has  written  for  Sports  Digest. 

The  Grantland  Rice  awards  are  derived 

1  from  a  fund  established  by  Robert  W. 

Woodruff  of  Atlanta,  board  chairman  of 

the  Coca-Cola  Company,  in  honor  of  the 
sports  writer  who  died  in  1954.  The  fund 
is  administered  by  The  New  York  Com¬ 
munity  Trust. 


Gazette.  Stauffer,  w’ho  received  ASU’s 
first  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  in 
1951,  died  in  1970. 

The  school  has  487  students  enrolled  as 
majors  in  mass  communications:  208  spe¬ 
cializing  in  journalism,  and  279  in  broad¬ 
casting. 

About  200  persons,  including  members 
of  the  Stauffer  family,  toured  the  72,- 
000-square  foot  building  prior  to  the  dedi¬ 
cation  ceremonies. 

Hugh  Downs,  former  television  person¬ 
ality  and  author  and  now  a  resident  of 
Arizona,  delivered  the  major  dedication 
address. 

“Journalism  will  appear  to  some  to  be 
too  radical  and  to  others  to  be  too  conser¬ 
vative,  but  on  balance,  it  is  doing  its  job,” 
Downs  said. 

“The  need  for  more  flow  of  information, 
set  in  perspective,  fair,  as  objective  as 
possible  and  un-influenced  by  special  in¬ 
terests  as  possible — this  is  the  challenge 
now  to  electronic  and  print  journalism,” 
he  added. 

Among  those  attending  the  dedication 
ceremonies  were:  Hartford  Gunn,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  System; 
William  Harley,  president.  Association  of 
Educational  Broadcasting;  Burt  Freireich, 
president,  Arizona  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Rep.  John  Rhodes  (R-Ariz);  and 
Dr.  John  Schwada,  president,  Arizona 
State  University. 


With  the  newsprint  shortage  foremost 
in  mind.  University  of  Florida  research¬ 
ers  are  looking  into  the  possibilities  of 
producing  pulp  from  a  hibiscus  variety 
known  as  Kenaf. 

They  are  experimenting  with  the  plant, 
which  looks  somewhat  like  marijuana,  and 
they  say  pulp  from  it  could  possibly  be  the 
biggest  thing  since  the  industry  learned 
how  to  make  paper  from  pine  trees. 

One  of  the  unusual  things  is  that  the 
crop  could  be  harvested  annually,  whereas 
pine  trees  usually  require  over  15  years. 

The  plant  is  a  native  to  Africa  and 
Asia  but  the  Florida  researchers  are 
bringing  in  seeds  from  Guatemala  and  El 
Salvador. 

• 


Canadian  media  study 

Syracuse  University  has  been  aw’arded 
William  H.  Donner  a  Foundation  grant 
to  establish  a  program  for  the  study  of 
Canadian  mass  communications. 

The  grant,  in  the  initial  amount  of 
$150,000,  will  be  used  to  set  up  a  program 
in  Canadian  communications  studies  and 
research  in  the  S.  I.  Newhouse  School  of 
Public  Communications.  The  program  will 
begin  in  1974. 


The  remarkable  book  that  extends  the  famous  CRAM  COURSE 
METHOD  of  teaching  copy  editing  and  headline  writing  ...  the 
method  developed  by  Carl  Riblet,  Jr.  and  proved  a  thousand 
times  over— 


THE 

SOLID  GOLD 
COPY  EDITOR 

by  Carl  Riblet,  Jr. 


A  book  that  wdll  be  of  help  to  every 
newspaperman  and  newspaperwoman 

More  than  1000  newspapers  already  have 
purchased  the  book  for  their  staffers,  often 
in  multiple  quantities. 

What  THE  SOLID  GOLD  COPY  EDITOR 
will  do  for  YOU— 

MANAGING  EDITORS: 

•  It  will  help  you  build  a  first-grade 
copy  desk 

•  It  will  help  you  keep  your  desk 
staffed  with  able  editors 

STAFFERS: 

•  It  will  help  you  become  a  better  writer 

•  It  will  show  you  how  to  teach  yourself 
to  become  a  copy  editor 

Over  250  pages  of  headline  lessonsi 
Over  350  pages  of  editing  lessonsi 


"Examples  of  how  to  improve  headlines 
and  text  by  intelligent,  resourceful 
editing  proliferate  through  its  624  pages 
.  .  .  THE  SOLID  GOLD  COPY  EDITOR 
is  a  gold  mine  crammed  with  nuggets  of 
journalistic  wisdom  worth  digging  up  by 
either  the  pro,  the  neophyte  or  the 
student.  ‘The  Gospel  According  to 
St.  Carl,'  as  an  editor  of  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Daily  News  called  it, 
should  be  in  every  newspaper  library.  ” 

—  Luther  A.  Huston,  Editor  &  Publisher 

ORDER  NOW! 

Aidine  Publishing  Company 
529  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  III.  60605 


Please  send  me . 


.  copies  of 


THE  SOLID  GOLD  COPY  EDITOR 
single  copy  price  $17.50 
3  or  more  copies,  $14.00  each 


(  )  Payment  enclosed 
(  )  American  Express 


Signature 
Name  . 
Address 
City  _ 


(  )  BankAmericard 
(  )  Master  Charge 
Exp.  Date _ 


State . 


Zip. 


Any  book  may  be  returned  within  10  days  for  a 
complete  and  prompt  refund  or  cancellation  of 
charges.  Newspapers  and  other  institutional  pur¬ 
chasers:  Please  attach  this  form  to  your  purchase 
order  if  you  wish  to  be  invoiced.  O 
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Right  of  access:  How 


has  it  fared  in 


By  Walter  L.  HaU 

The  July  18  decision  of  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court  upholding  a  1913  candi¬ 
dates  right-of-i  eply  statute  is  the  first 
major  decision  supporting  a  “fairness” 
doctrine  for  newspapers. 

The  Court’s  decision  involved  a  radical 
new  interpretation  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  w’hich  has  been  advanced  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Jerome  Barron  of  the  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University  Law  School. 

When  the  Florida  court  stated:  “The 
right  of  the  public  to  know  all  sides  of  a 
controversy,”  it  was  but  echoing  Barron’s 
theory  that  freedom  of  the  press  belongs 
to  the  people  and  not  to  the  press. 

Barron’s  concept  of  freedom  of  the 
press  is  best  summed  up  by  Richard  Reid 
in  his  book  (The  Morality  of  a  Neivspa- 
per).  Reid  says:  “Freedom  of  the  press 
belongs  primarily  to  the  people,  and  not  to 
the  press,  and  when  this  right  interferes 
with  a  higher  right  the  people  have  a 
right  to  regulate  it.” 

In  capsulized  form  Barron’s  suggestion 
is  that  the  number  of  newspapers  are 
declining  (or  their  ownership  is  becoming 


(Hall,  a  matters  degree  candidate  at  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University,  is  a  former  reporter 
for  Galesburg  (III.)  Register-Mail.) 


The  City  of  Edmonton 

raqulrct 

Publicity  and  Information  Officer 

BusInMS  Davalopmcnt  Department 
THE  PERSON:  A  mature  journalist  with 
extensive  background  in  the  printed  corn- 
munications  medium  who  is  also  thorough¬ 
ly  conversant  with  the  electronics  media 
in  order  to  prepare  and  carry  out  programs 
designed  to  increase  editorial  coverage  of 
Edmonton  throughout  the  world  and  to 
advise  and  assist  other  sections  of  the  de¬ 
partment  in  the  preparation  and  placement 
of  advertising  and  publicity  materials. 

THE  DUTIES:  To  assume  responsibility  for 
the  preparation  and  layout  of  "Edmontori 
Report"  published  monthly  and  to  seek  out 
and  produce  business,  economic  and  tra\«l 
attractions,  news  releases,  and  stories.  To 
represent  the  department  on  public  corrv 
mittees,  at  public  functions,  travel  and 
trade  shows  both  in  and  out  of  the  City,  To 
plan  news  conferences,  receptions  and  din¬ 
ners,  and  work  with  business  firms  staging 
official  openings.  To  work  with  writers, 
radio  and  television  crews,  providing  itine¬ 
raries,  story  leads  and  background  ma¬ 
terials.  To  supervise  the  scripting  of  de- 
partmentai  audio-visual  and  film  produc¬ 
tions,  take  charge  of  maintaining  depart¬ 
mental  audio-visual  library  and  media  mail¬ 
ing  lists. 

THE  QUALIFICATIONS:  A  degree  in  Journal¬ 
ism  or  communications  arts  or  equivalent 
experience  coupled  with  executive  level 
training.  Membership  in  the  Society  of 
American  Travel  Writers,  Canadian  Public 
Relations  Society  or  similar  organization 
would  be  an  asset. 

THE  SALARY:  Salary  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  presently  earning  $15,000.00  per  an¬ 
num. 

Please  give  full  details  as  to  education, 
experience  and  age  to  City  of  Edmonton, 
Employment  Office,  28  Centennial  Building, 
10015-— 103  Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta  I, 
Canada  prior  to  November  30,  1973. 

When  applying,  please  quote:  POSTING 
NO.  275-73. 

CITY  COMMISSIONERS 


court? 

more  centralized),  thereby  creating  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  to  which  few  have  access.  Thus,  a 
person  or  group  which  has  been  criticized 
in  a  newspaper  has  no  effective  way  of 
answering  or  presenting  his  point  of 
view. 

Such  people,  denied  access  to  the  media, 
will  express  theirselves  through  violence, 
says  Barron.  To  prevent  this  violence  and 
eliminate  information  vacuums,  access  to 
a  newspaper’s  pages  must  be  guaranteed, 
he  says. 

However,  Prof.  Barron’s  reasoning  has 
had  a  hard  row-to-hoe  because  traditional¬ 
ly  the  courts  have  been  very  reluctant  to 
rule  in  favor  of  restraints  on  the  press. 
There  are,  however,  court  cases  on  record, 
particularly  in  editorial  and  political  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  support  Barron’s  point  of 
view. 

In  the  Lee  v.  Board  of  Regents  of  State 
College  (306  F.  Supp  1097  and  Chicago 
Joint  Board,  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  v.  Chicago  Tribune  Co.  (307  F. 
Supp  422),  the  decisions  reached  by  the 
courts  are  exactly  opposite. 

In  Lee  the  court  ruled  that  the  college 
newspaper  could  not  refuse  to  accept  edi¬ 
torial  advertising.  The  decision  was  the 
culmination  of  a  long  line  of  decisions 
beginning  with  Schenck  v.  US.  (249  U.S. 
47,  1919)  and  Terminiello  v.  Chicago  (377 
U.S.  1,  1949).  These  cases  referred  to  an 
individual’s  freedom  of  expression  and 
provided  that  the  right  could  be  restricted 
only  when  proof  of  “clear  and  present 
danger  to  society  existed.”  (Lee  case). 

In  1946  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
Marsh  v.  Alabama  (326  U.S.  501)  that  it 
was  permissible  for  a  Jehovah’s  Witness 
to  distribute  literature  on  the  sidewalks  of 
Chicksaw,  a  company  town  belonging  to  a 
private  corporation. 

In  Marsh  the  court  stated:  “Ownership 
does  not  always  mean  absolute  dominion. 
The  more  an  o^vner,  for  his  advantage, 
opens  up  his  property  for  use  by  the 
public  in  general,  the  more  do  his  rights 
become  circumscribed  by  the  statutory  and 
constitutional  rights  of  those  who  use 
it.” 

In  the  case  of  Wolin  v.  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  (268  F.  Supp  855),  court 
allowed  peace  groups  to  distribute  litera- 


Insure  with  Employers  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure  yourself  against 
libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right  violation  ...  up  to  a  maximum.  Beyond  that, 
i  the  risk  may  be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take. 

That's  where  we  come  in.  We  ll  handle  the  excess. 

I  Call  us  for  assistance  in  setting  up  a  program. 
You'll  get  quick  action  from  the  one  of  our  5  U.S. 
offices  which  is  nearest  you.  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Houston. 


ture  in  a  privately  owned  bus  terminal  by 
deciding  “dedication  of  property  to  public 
use  in  effect  dedicates  it  to  the  exercise  by 
the  public  of  constitutional  rights.”  The 
lower  court  was  upheld  on  appeal  by  a 
decision  which  said  “We  should  in  these 
times  be  mindful  that  to  the  extent  we 
secure  legitimate  and  orderly  means  of 
communication  for  all  views,  we  create 
conditions  in  which  there  is  no  incentive 
to  resort  to  more  disruptive  conduct.” 
(292  F.  Supp  2d  83). 

There  were  two  more  cases  decided  in 
1967,  Kissinger  v.  New  York  City  Transit 
Authority  (274  F.  Supp  438)  and  Wirta 
V.  Alameda-Contra  Costa  Transit  District 
(434  P.  2d  892).  Both  were  similar  to 
Wolin  and  received  similar  decisions. 

The  right-of-access  in  general  received 
another  favorable  decision  in  the  1968 
case  of  Food  Employees  Local  590  v.  Lo¬ 
gan  Valley  Plaza,  Inc.  (391  U.S.  308) 
which  was  similar  to  the  Marsh  decision. 
These  decisions  are  important  because  of 
their  dedicated  to  public  use  theory. 

The  final  supporting  decision  is  Zucker 
r.  Paintz  (299  F.  Supp.  102).  “It  is  pa¬ 
tently  unfair  in  the  light  of  the  free 
speech  doctrine  to  close  the  students  from 
the  forum  which  they  deem  effective  to 
present  their  ideas,”  said  the  decision. 

In  none  of  the  cases  cited  has  free 
access  to  a  newspaper  been  the  issue;  all 
of  the  cases  revolved  around  paid  editori¬ 
al  or  political  advertising,  or  physical  ac¬ 
cess  to  private  property.  Indeed,  not  all 
cases  involving  advertising  have  been 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  advertiser. 

In  th  1933  case  of  Shuck  Carroll 
Daily  Herald  (247  N.W.813)  the  court 
stated:  “A  newspaper  is  strictly  a  private 
enterprise,  the  publishers  therefore  have 
a  right  to  publish  whatever  advertise¬ 
ments  they  desire  and  to  refuse  to  publish- 
whatever  advertisements  they  do  not  wish 
to  publish.” 

The  court,  in  discussing  the  Shuck  case, 
referred  to  Uhlman  v.  Sherman  (22  Ohio 
N.P.  (N.S.)  225)  and  rejected  the  doc¬ 
trine  established  by  that  case  as  it  had 
been  before  two  other  courts  and  both  had 
rejected  the  doctrine. 

The  court  stated  in  Shuck:  “The  news¬ 
paper  business  is  an  ordinary  business.  It 
is  a  business  essentially  private  in  nature 
— as  private  as  that  of  a  baker.  ...  If  a 
newspaper  were  required  to  accept  an  ad¬ 
vertisement,  it  could  be  compelled  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  news  item.  If  some  good  lady  gave  a 
tea,  and  submitted  to  the  newspaper  a 
proper  account  of  the  tea,  and  the  editor 
of  the  newspaper  believing  that  it  had  no 
news  value,  refused  to  publish  it,  she,  it 
seems  to  us,  ivould  have  as  much  a  right 
to  compel  the  newspaper  to  publish  the 
account  as  would  a  person  engaged  in 
business  to  compel  the  newspaper  to  pub¬ 
lish  an  advertisement  of  the  business  that 
person  is  engaged  in.” 

In  still  another  advertising  decision, 
Approved  Personnel,  Inc.,  v.  The  Tribune 
Co.  (177  So.  2d  704,  1965),  the  court 
stated:  “The  law  seems  to  be  uniformly 
settled  by  the  great  weight  of  authority 
throughout  the  United  States  that  the 
newspaper  publishing  business  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  is  neither  a  public 
utility  not  affected  with  the  public  inter- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Right  of  access 
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est.  The  decision  appears  to  hold  that 
even  though  a  particular  newspaper  may 
enjoy  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  area  of  its 
publication,  this  fact  is  neither  unusual 
nor  of  important  significance.  The  courts 
have  consistently  held  that  in  the  absence 
of  statutory  regulation  on  the  subject,  a 
newspaper  may  publish  or  reject  commer¬ 
cial  advertising  tendered  to  it  as  its  judg¬ 
ment  best  dictates  without  incurring  lia¬ 
bility  for  advertisements  rejected  by  it.” 

Also  deciding  along  the  same  lines,  con¬ 
cerning  editorial  advertising,  a  Texas  ap¬ 
peals  court  decided  in  Mid-West  Electric 
Cooperative  Inv.  v.  West  Texa^  Chamber 
of  Commerce  (369  S.W.  2d  842) :  “The 
publishers  of  newspapers  or  magazines 
are  generally  under  no  obligation  to  ac¬ 
cept  advertising  from  any  and  all  who  may 
apply  for  its  publication,  but  are  free  to 
deal  or  decline  to  contract  with  whom  they 
please.” 

The  important  case  however,  is  the 
Amalgamated  case  (cited  earlier)  because 
the  court  in  deciding  the  case  made  spe¬ 
cific  reference  to  Prof.  Barron’s  article  in 
the  George  Washington  Law  Review  (“An 
Emerging  First  Amendment  Right  of  Ac¬ 
cess  to  the  Media?”  Vol.  37,  No.  3,  1967, 
pg.  487). 

The  court  rejected  Barron’s  notion  that 
a  newspaper  is  a  quasi-public  body  and 
therefore  subject  to  controls  such  as  im¬ 


posed  by  the  F.C.C.  upon  broadcasters 
(Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  F.C.C.  395 
U.S.  367,  89  S.  Ct.  1794,  23  L.  Ed.  2d  371, 
1969). 

The  court  also  reaffirmed  Judge  War¬ 
ren  Burger’s  opinion  in  Office  of  Commu¬ 
nication  of  United  Church  of  Christ  v. 
F.C.C.  (395  F.  2d.  1003)  which  said:  “A 
broadcaster  has  much  in  common  with  a 
newspaper  publisher,  but  he  is  not  in  the 
same  category  in  terms  of  public  obliga¬ 
tions  as  imposed  by  law.  A  broadcaster 
seeks  and  is  granted  the  free  and  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  a  limited  and  valuable  part  of 
the  public  domain;  when  he  accepts  that 
franchise  it  is  burdened  by  enforceable 
public  obligations.  A  newspaper  can  be 
operated  at  the  whim  and  caprice  of  its 
owners;  a  broadcast  station  cannot.” 

In  the  area  of  requiring  a  newspaper  to 
print  a  letter-to-the-editor.  Lord  v.  Win¬ 
chester  Star,  Inc.  (190  N.E.  2d  875,  1963) 
in  a  brief  decision  stated  that  the  petition¬ 
er  had  no  right  to  require  a  newspaper  to 
print  a  letter  to-the-editor. 

Right  of  access  to  a  new’spaper  is  still  a 
developing  area  of  communications  law 
and  until  the  Florida  decision  no  major 
court  has  ruled  on  the  question  of  en¬ 
forced  access. 

Main  decision  lines 

Thus  far,  two  main  lines  of  decisions 
have  evolved.  The  decisions  most  favor¬ 
able  to  Prof.  Barron’s  theory  and  which 
tend  to  support  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  decision  follow  the  dedicated  to 
public  use  theory.  The  more  a  private 
property  is  used  to  serve  the  public  then 


the  greater  the  application  of  First 
Amendment  Rights  to  the  public.  Barron 
interprets  the  First  Amendment  similar 
to  Richard  Reid. 

The  second  line  of  decisions  follow  the 
more  conventional  path  in  which  newspa¬ 
pers  are  private  in  nature  and  follow  the 
Amalgamated  line.  The  dedicated  to  public 
use  theory  is  an  attempt  to  graft  physical 
access  cases  onto  an  area  traditionally 
given  strong  constitutional  protection. 

Judge  Marovitz  in  Amalgamated  says: 
“The  press  is  treated  with  special  consti¬ 
tutional  regard.  No  other  private  industry 
organization  has  been  afforded  any  protec¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  granted  the  press 
under  the  First  Amendment.” 

The  problems  of  such  open  access  are 
discussed  by  Judge  Marovitz  and  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  mentioned  by  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  (E&P,  July  28,  pg.  9).  “There  is 
scant,  if  any,  middle  ground  between 
minor  meddling  and  full  abridgement,” 
says  Marovitz. 

If  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  grants  cer- 
tori  in  the  Miami  Herald  v.  Tomillo  it 
will  mark  the  first  time  that  a  case  in¬ 
volving  enforced  access  to  a  newspaper 
has  reached  the  court.  Regardless  of 
which  line  of  decisions  the  court  accepts 
the  outcome  will  be  of  significance  for  all 
newspapers. 

• 

‘No  contest’  plea 
entered  by  reporter 

Former  Detroit  Free  Press  reporter, 
Howard  Kohn,  pleaded  no  contest  Monday 
(October  29)  to  a  charge  of  knowingly 
filing  a  false  crime  report  about  an  al¬ 
leged  gunpoint  kidnapping  last  Spring. 

Kohn,  26,  was  accused  of  filing  a  ficti¬ 
tious  crime  report  May  19  with  the  De¬ 
troit  Police  Department — a  misdemeanor 
which  carries  a  maximum  penalty  of  90 
days  in  jail  and  a  $100  fine. 

Kohn,  who  had  been  conducting  a  two- 
year  investigation  into  Detroit’s  drug 
traffic  and  possible  police  involvement  in 
drug  trafficking,  claimed  that  he  had  been 
kidnaped  at  gunpoint  on  May  18  and  held 
hostage  overnight  in  a  Detroit  motel. 

He  claimed  that  his  abductor  indicated 
that  the  kidnaping  was  related  to  stories 
Kohn  had  written  about  heroin  traffick¬ 
ing. 

Kohn  said  he  managed  to  escape  on 
May  19  after  the  kidnaper’s  gun  dis¬ 
charged  during  a  struggle  in  a  car.  Kohn 
said  the  bullet  passed  through  the  pad¬ 
ding  of  his  coat. 

After  finding  discrepancies  in  the  kid¬ 
naping  account,  the  Free  Press  suspended 
Kohn  on  May  22  and  discharged  him  on 
June  9. 

Ray  Dix,  lAPA  2nd  vp 

In  the  photo  of  new  officers  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  (E&P  Oct. 
27,  page  10)  the  name  of  Raymond  E. 
Dix,  Wooster  (0.)  Daily  Record,  second 
vice  president  was  inadvertently  omitted. 
Julio  de  Mesquita  Neto,  O  Estado  do  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  was  not  in  the  picture. 
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David  Broder’s  reporting  often 
makes  front  page  news. 

He  was  the  only  writer  to  re¬ 
port  that  President-elect  Nixon 
might  choose  Spiro  Agnew  as 
his  running  mate  in  1968.  And 
he  was  the  first  to  predict  the 
Vice  President’s  resignation  this 
year. 

Broder’s  twice-weekly  syndi¬ 
cated  columns  range  broadly 
over  the  fields  of  government 
and  politics  and  will  give  your 
editorial  and  Op-ed  pages  the 
rare  combination  of  expert  judg¬ 
ment,  top-notch  reporting,  and 
1 7  years  of  experience  and  con¬ 
tacts  that  distinguishes  his  writ¬ 
ing. 

Dave  Broder’s  talents  will  be 
especially  in  demand  during 
Election  Year  ’74,  when  he’ll  be 
keeping  readers  posted  on 
changes  in  the  national  political 
scene  from  his  Washington  van¬ 
tage  point. 

After  a  year  of  syndication, 
Broder’s  column  is  now  a  reg¬ 
ular  feature  in  83  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Call  now  if  you’d  like  to 
put  America’s  top  political  col¬ 
umnist  on  your  editorial  page. 
For  rates  and  availability,  call 
collect  or  write:  William  B.  Dick¬ 
inson,  Jr.,  (202)  223-5177, 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group, 
1150  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20005 


Strengthen  your  editorial 
page  with  the  political  columns 


of  David  S.Broden 
winner  of  a  1973 
Pulitzer  Prize. 


^^hington  Post 
Writers  Group 


A  syndicated  service  from  The  Washington  Post 


The  right  press  for 


medium-circulation  dailies. 

Until  now,  the  medium  size  publisher  has  had  two  alterna¬ 
tives  in  considering  web  offset  presses.  One  meant  an  excessive 
number  of  press  units,  the  other  a  larger  than  necessary 
capital  expenditure. 

Now  there’s  the  Harris  N-1650,  specifically  designed  for  the 
20,000  to  75,000  circulation  range. 

The  four-plate- wide  N-1650  produces  up  to  96  pages  at 
speeds  up  to  50,000  impressions  per  hour.  It’s  electronically 
controlled.  Has  all  the  features  you  need  for  peak  operating 
efficiency.  And  doesn’t  cost  you  an  arm  and  a  leg. 

That’s  why  it  was  selected  by  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin, 
where  it  was  installed  in  record  time. 

For  more  information  on  the  N-1650,  or  the  three  other  web 
offset  newspaper  presses  in  our  line,  write  Harris-Intertype 
Corporation,  Cottrell  Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly, 

Rhode  Island  02891. 


HARRIS 

Communications  and 
Information  Handling 


Fund  says  restrictions 
on  tv  are  needed 


Prime  time  network  television,  by  giv¬ 
ing  Presidents  virtually  unmatched  na¬ 
tional  access  to  the  public,  is  disrupting 
the  nation’s  system  of  checks  and  balances 
in  government,  a  book  issued  by  the 
Tw’entieth  Century  Fund  states. 

“Our  basic  point  is  that  technology — in 
this  case  television — has  without  anybody 
thinking  about  it,  amended  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  There  are,  as  w’e  all  know — 
particularly  in  these  times — in  theory 
three  separate,  equal  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment.  But  somehow  television  treats  one 
branch,  the  executive,  more  unequally 
than  the  other  two,”  Newton  N.  Minow,  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  w’ho  conceived  the 
special  report  by  the  fund,  said.  Other 
authors  of  the  fund’s  262-page  book  enti¬ 
tled  “Presidential  Television”  are  John 
Bartlow  Martin,  a  former  reporter  and 
diplomat,  and  Lee  M.  Mitchell,  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  lawyer  specializing  in  com¬ 
munications  law. 

TV  hurting  minority  party 

The  authors,  who  charge  that  Presiden¬ 
tial  use  of  television  is  putting  opposition 
parties  and  viewpoints  to  a  serious  disad¬ 
vantage  in  reaching  the  public,  recom¬ 
mend: 

1.  Television  cameras  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  both  houses  of  Congress  for 
special  scheduled  prime  time  evening  ses¬ 
sions  at  w’hich  major  issues  are  to  be 
discussed,  debated  and  approved. 

2.  The  opposition  party  leadership 
should  have  the  right,  by  law,  to  respond 
to  any  Presidential  address  on  television 
for  up  to  10  months  before  a  presidential 
election  and  up  to  90  days  preceding  a 
Congressional  election  in  non-presidential 
years. 

3.  Free  prime  time  television  should  be 
made  available  to  Presidential  candidates. 
The  two  major  candidates  would  receive 
six  half-hour  programs  in  the  month  pro¬ 
ceeding  a  presidential  election  and  candi¬ 
dates  of  minor  parties  would  receive  one 
or  tw'o  half  hour  periods. 

4.  Live  “national  debates”  between  Re¬ 
publican  Party  and  Democratic  Party 
leaders  should  be  presented  four  times  a 
year  during  non-Presidential  election 
years  on  prime  time  television  net¬ 
works. 

The  authors  of  the  book  commissioned 
by  the  20-member  fund  board  of  trustees 
stress  that  use  of  television  for  speeches 
gives  Presidents  an  awesome  and  unfair 
power. 

An  electronic  throne 

In  a  foreword  to  the  book,  Fred  W. 
Friendly,  former  president  of  CBS  and 
advisor  to  the  head  of  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion,  writes : 

“The  drafters  of  the  American  Consti¬ 
tution  strove  diligently  to  prevent  the 
power  of  the  president  from  becoming  a 
monopoly,  but  our  inability  to  manage  tel¬ 
evision  has  allowed  the  medium  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  an  electronic  throne.  No 


mighty  king,  no  ambitious  emperor,  no 
pope,  or  prophet  ever  dreamt  of  such  an 
awesome  pulpit,  so  potent  a  magic  wand. 
In  the  American  experiment  with  its  deli¬ 
cate  checks  and  balances,  this  device  per¬ 
mits  the  First  Amendment  and  the  very 
heart  of  the  Constitution  to  be  breached, 
as  it  bestow’s  on  one  politician  a  weapon 
denied  to  all  others.  Free  speech  and  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  voter  presuppose  equal  tools.” 

Friendly  adds,  “Because  President  Nix¬ 
on  had  so  much  television  time  on  his  own 
terms,  he  was  able  to  forsake  the  hurly- 
burly  risks  of  the  news  conference.” 

The  book  notes,  “Presidential  television 
is  the  president’s  own  explanation  of  his 
plans  and  positions  to  politicians,  legisla¬ 
tors,  and  voters — the  national  audience  of 
millions.  It  is  the  carefully  presented 
presidential  ‘image.’  It  is  the  nationally 
viewed  justification  of  war,  invocation  of 
peace,  praise  for  political  allies,  damna¬ 
tion  of  opponents,  veto  of  legislation, 
scolding  of  Congress  by  a  chief  executive, 
commander-in-chief,  party  leader  and  can¬ 
didate.” 

The  interplay  between  newspapers  and 
television  over  support  of  Presidents  is 
also  cited. 

Pierre  Salinger,  press  secretary  to  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  is  given 
credit  for  instituting  the  idea  of  having  a 
president’s  press  conference  opened  to  live 
coverage  by  TV  networks.  The  book  notes 
that  “Like  Roosevelt,  Kennedy  came  to 
office  over  significant  newspaper  opposi¬ 
tion”  and  that  Salinger  early  perceived 
that  “by  using  television  Kennedy  might 
bypass  the  newspapers  and  reach  to  the 
people  directly.”  (Salinger,  in  a  book 
“With  Kennedy,”  has  recalled,  “I  had  to 
contend  with  strong  disagreement  among 
JFK’s  closest  advisors,  much  head  shaking 
in  the  State  Department  and  a  near  riot 
among  the  White  House  correspon¬ 
dents.”) 

Jackson  hires  journalists 

The  nation’s  Presidents  have  always 
been  concerned  about  informing  the 
American  public  about  their  particular 
goals  and  programs.  George  Washington 
is  said  to  have  worried  that  a  draft  of  a 
presidential  message  may  be  too  long  for 
newspaper  publication.  Andrew  Jackson 
added  57  journalists  to  the  government 
payroll  and  inspired  charges  of  “rule  by 
newspaper.”  Calvin  Coolidge  was  accused 
of  using  newspapers  for  “propaganda 
purposes.”  Coolidge’s  1924  campaign  gave 
rise  to  the  first  charges  of  unequal  radio 
treatment  of  the  candidates.  Herbert  Hoo¬ 
ver,  Coolidge’s  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
led  the  successful  campaign  for  passage 
of  the  Federal  Radio  Act  of  1927,  the  first 
comprehensive  governmental  regulation  of 
broadcasting.  Roosevelt  began  the  practice 
of  requesting  time  from  radio  networks 
for  live  simultaneous  nationwide  broad¬ 
cast.  In  addition,  according  to  the  book, 
“to  protect  his  access  to  the  public,  he 
considered  driving  newspaper  publishers 
from  the  broadcasting  business.  The 
“Presidential  Television”  authors  write: 
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“Shortly  after  election  to  his  third  term, 
finding  that  more  than  a  third  of  all  radioj 
stations  were  owned  or  controlled  byl 
newspapers,  Roosevelt  sent  a  one-sentence  i 
memo  to  FCC  chairman  James  Lawrence 
Fly:  ‘Will  you  let  me  know  when  you 
propose  to  have  a  hearing  on  newspaper 
ownership  of  radio  stations?’  Fly  was 
willing  to  look  into  the  question  but  was 
deeply  involved  in  other  matters  and  nev¬ 
er  held  the  hearing.” 


Editorial  writer  quits 
in  dispute  over  policy 

An  agreement  with  reporters  that  arti¬ 
cles  written  by  federal  party  leaders 
should  not  appear  on  the  editorial  pages 
of  Ottawa’s  French-language  daily  news¬ 
paper  Le  Droit  led  October  25  to  the 
resignation  of  Marcel  Gingras,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  chief  editorial  writer. 

Jean-Robert  Belanger,  publisher,  said 
his  chief  editorial  writer  did  not  agree 
with  the  paper’s  policy  of  barring  its  edi¬ 
torial  pages  to  party  leaders. 

The  publisher  said  this  was  made  policy 
in  the  last  bargaining  session  with  report¬ 
ers  who  had  insisted  that  if  party  leaders 
could  write  for  the  editorial  pages,  then 
union  leaders  should  have  the  same  cour¬ 
tesy. 

It  was  agreed  then  that  such  articles 
should  appear  elsewhere  ii.  the  paper. 

Belanger  said  Gingras  apparently  was 
not  aware  of  the  policy  when  he  accepted 
an  article  last  week  by  Social  Credit 
Leader  Real  Caouette  attacking  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Parti  Quebecois. 

Union  officials  were  able  to  lift  the 
Caouette  article  from  the  editoral  page 
and  it  was  submitted  to  the  paper’s  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  placement  elsewhere. 

However,  he  decided  not  to  run  it  at  all 
and  Belanger  said  he  agreed  with  the 
decision.  He  said  Caouette  had  abused  the 
privilege  the  paper  gave  him  to  write 
about  federal  affairs  only. 

There  have  been  accusations  by  the  So¬ 
cial  Credit  and  Liberal  candidates  in 
nearby  Quebec  charging  that  Le  Droit  re¬ 
porters  are  pro-separatist.  About  200  non¬ 
editorial  workers  on  the  paper  held  a 
20-minute  demonstration  Thursday  pro¬ 
testing  what  they  called  lack  of  balance  in 
reporting  of  the  provincial  election. 

Under  the  paper’s  policy,  the  three  edi¬ 
torial  writers  for  Le  Droit  are  assigned 
fields  of  responsibility  and  can  write  only 
on  these. 

Gingras  as  a  result  cannot  write  about 
the  provincial  election  but  has  authority 
as  chief  editorial  writer  to  reject  or  modi¬ 
fy  any  editorials  written  by  the  other 
two. 

An  editorial  written  by  Philippe  Gag¬ 
non  favoring  the  Parti  Quebecois  ap¬ 
peared  recently  but  was  approved  for 
publication  by  Gingras,  a  Federalist. 

Lelanger  said  reports  that  the  Gingras 
dispute  resulted  from  federalist-separatist 
feelings  were  exaggerated.  It  was  the  pa¬ 
per’s  internal  policies  that  caused  the  dis¬ 
pute,  he  said. 
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fami/y  Nfeelr/y  salutes  the  Southen  newspaper  Publishers  ilssoc/af/oa, 
eoaueniag  this  week  in  Boca  Baton,  for  its  many  achieuements. 


FAMILY  weekly's  uniquely  interesting  content  and  format 
( ummand  high-score  readership  for  every  issue.  The  maga¬ 
zine’s  roster  of  distinguished  writers  adds  lustre  to  a  news¬ 
paper’s  reader  service.  Relevant  features  and  columns 
maintain  interest  week  after  week. 

Two  unique  programs  sponsored  by  FAMILY  WEEKLY  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  above-average  growth  of  subscribing  papers. 
“Circulation  Bonanza’’  assists  circulators  in  motivating  per- 
sjinnel  to  greater,  ({uicker  gains,  resulting  in  increased  cover¬ 
age.  “Tie-in  Retail  Incentive  Fn)gram”  encourages  sales  of 


more  local  advertising  space  tied  in  with  the  magazine’s  na¬ 
tional  ads. 

Another  important  factor  in  subscribing  newspapers’  profit 
performance  is  the  magazine’s  low  cost.  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
is  the  most  economical  portion  of  any  paper. 

President  and  Publisher,  Morton  Frank 
641  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  -  (212)  935-5256 
V.P.  and  Publisher  Relations  Director,  Robert  D.  Carney 
2530  Sherbrooke  Or.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30345  -  (404)  636-525 
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SNPA  Newspapers 
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Justice  Dept, 
issues  amended 
subpoena  guides 

Attorney  General  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
issued  October  16  an  order  establishing 
Department  of  Justice  policy  with  regard 
to  the  issuance  of  subpoenas  to  and  the 
interrogation,  indictment,  or  arrest  of 
members  of  the  news  media. 

The  policy,  primarily,  is  a  clarification, 
with  some  amplification,  of  the  guidelines 
issued  by  former  Attorney  General  John 
N.  Mitchell  after  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  in  the  Earl  Caldwell  case  that 
reporters  did  not  have  a  constitutionally 
inherent  right  to  refuse  to  disclose  to 
government  prosecutors  and  investigative 
bodies  the  source  and  content  of  published 
or  unpublished  information. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  the  Attorney 
General  said  in  his  policy  statement,  “can 
be  no  broader  than  the  freedom  of  report¬ 
ers  to  investigate  and  report  the  news.” 
The  prosecutorial  power  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  “should  not  be  used  in  such  a  way 
that  it  impairs  a  reporter’s  responsibility 
to  cover  as  broadly  as  possible  controver¬ 
sial  public  issued.” 

“In  balancing  the  concern  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  has  for  the  work  of 
the  news  media,”  Richardson  said,  “and 
the  Department’s  obligation  to  the  fair 
administration  of  justice,”  all  members  of 
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the  Department  are  required  to  adhere 
these  gpiidelines : 

(a)  In  determining  whether  to  request 
issuance  of  a  subpoena  to  the  news  media, 
the  approach  in  every  case  must  be  to 
strike  the  proper  balance  between  the 
public’s  interest  in  the  free  dissemination 
of  ideas  and  information  and  the  public’s 
interest  in  effective  law  enforcement  and 
the  fair  administration  of  justice. 

(b)  All  reasonable  attempts  should  be 
made  to  obtain  information  from  non¬ 
media  sources  before  there  is  any  consid¬ 
eration  of  subpoenaing  a  representative  of 
the  news  media. 

(c)  Negotiations  with  the  media  shall 
be  pursued  in  all  cases  in  which  a  subpoe¬ 
na  is  contemplated.  These  negotiations 
should  attempt  to  accommodate  the  inter-' 
ests  of  the  trial  or  grand  jury  with  the 
interests  of  the  media.  Where  the  nature 
of  the  investigation  permits,  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  make  clear  what  its  needs 
are  in  a  particular  case  as  well  as  its 
willingness  to  respond  to  particular  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  media. 

(d)  If  negotiations  fail,  no  Justice  De¬ 
partment  official  shall  request,  or  make 
arrangements  for,  a  subpoena  to  any 
member  of  the  news  media  without  the 
express  authorization  of  the  Attorney 
General.  If  a  subpoena  is  obtained  without 
authorization,  the  Department  will — as  a 
matter  of  course — move  to  quash  the  sub¬ 
poena  without  prejudice  to  its  rights  sub¬ 
sequently  to  request  the  subpoena  upon 
the  proper  authorization. 

(e)  In  requesting  the  Attorney  Gener¬ 
al’s  authorization  for  a  subpoena,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles  will  apply : 

(1)  There  should  be  reasonable  ground 
based  on  information  obtained  from  non¬ 
media  sources  that  a  crime  has  occurred. 

(2)  There  should  be  reasonable  ground 
to  believe  that  the  information  sought  is 
essential  to  a  successful  investigation — 
particularly  with  reference  to  directly  es¬ 
tablishing  guilt  or  innocence.  The  subpoe¬ 
na  should  not  be  used  to  obtain  peripher¬ 
al,  non-essential  or  speculative  informa¬ 
tion. 

(3)  The  government  should  have  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  attempted  to  obtain  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  alternative  non-media  sources. 

(4)  The  use  of  subpoenas  to  members 
of  the  news  media  should,  except  under 
exigent  circumstances,  be  limited  to  the 
verification  of  published  information  and 
to  such  surrounding  circumstances  as 
relate  to  the  accuracy  of  the  published 
information. 

(5)  Even  subpoena  authorization  re¬ 
quests  for  publicly  disclosed  information 
should  be  treated  with  care  to  avoid 
claims  of  harassment. 

(6)  Subpoenas  should,  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  be  directed  at  material  information 
regarding  a  limited  subject  matter,  should 
cover  a  reasonably  limited  period  of  time, 
and  should  avoid  requiring  production  of 
a  large  volume  of  unpublished  material. 
They  should  give  reasonable  and  timely 
notice  of  the  demand  for  documents. 

(f)  No  member  of  the  Department 
shall  subject  a  member  of  the  news  media 
to  questioning  as  to  any  offense  which  he 
is  suspected  of  having  committed  in  the 
course  of,  or  arising  out  of,  the  coverage 
or  investigation  of  a  news  story,  or  while 
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engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  news  media, 
without  the  express  authority  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General:  Provided,  however,  That 
where  exigent  circumstances  preclude 
prior  approval,  the  requirements  of  par¬ 
agraph  (j)  shall  be  observed. 

(g)  A  member  of  the  Department  shall 
secure  the  express  authority  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  before  a  warrant  for  an  ar¬ 
rest  is  sought,  and  whenever  possible  be¬ 
fore  an  arrest  not  requiring  a  warrant,  of 
a  member  of  the  news  media  for  any 
offense  which  he  is  suspected  of  having 
committed  in  the  course  of,  or  arising  out 
of,  the  coverage  or  investigation  of  a  news 
story,  or  while  engaged  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  official  duties  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  news  media. 

(h)  No  member  of  the  Department 
shall  present  information  to  a  grand  jury 
seeking  a  bill  of  indictment,  or  file  an 
information,  against  a  member  of  the 
news  media  for  any  offense  which  he  is 
suspected  of  having  committed  in  the 
course  of,  or  arising  out  of,  the  coverage 
or  investigation  of  a  news  story,  or  while 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  news  media, 
without  the  express  authority  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General. 

(i)  In  requesting  the  Attorney  Gener¬ 
al’s  authorization  to  question,  to  arrest  or 
to  seek  an  arrest  warrant  for,  or  to 
present  information  to  a  grand  jury  seek¬ 
ing  a  bill  of  indictment  or  to  file  an  in¬ 
formation  against,  a  member  of  the  news 
media  for  an  offense  which  he  is  suspected 
of  having  committed  during  the  course  of, 
or  arising  out  of,  the  coverage  or  investi¬ 
gation  of  a  news  story,  or  committed 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  as  a  member  of  the  news 
media,  a  member  of  the  Department  shall 
state  all  facts  necessary  for  determination 
of  the  issues  by  the  Attorney  General.  A 
copy  of  the  request  will  be  sent  to  the 
Director  of  Public  Information. 

(j)  When  an  arrest  or  questioning  of  a 
member  of  the  news  media  is  necessary 
before  prior  authorization  of  the  Attorney 
General  can  be  obtained,  notification  of 
the  arrest  or  questioning,  the  circum¬ 
stances  demonstrating  that  an  exception 
to  the  requirement  of  prior  authorization 
existed,  and  a  statement  containing  the 
information  that  would  have  been  given  in 
requesting  prior  authorization,  shall  be 
communicated  immediately  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  and  to  the  Director  of  Public 
Information. 

(k)  Failure  to  obtain  the  prior  appro¬ 
val  of  the  Attorney  General  may  consti¬ 
tute  grounds  for  an  administrative  repri¬ 
mand  or  other  appropriate  disciplinary 
action. 


A  spiral  bound  notebook  designed  for 
newsmen  so  it  will  fit  an  inside  coat  pocket 
is  being  marketed  by  Portage  Newspaper 
Supply  in  Akron,  Ohio.  The  cover  of  the 
notebook  even  has  space  for  the  reporter’s 
name,  address  and  phone  number  under  a 
notice  that  says:  “These  notes  are  very 
important  to  me.  If  found,  pleace  con¬ 
tact:”. 
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What  makes  it 
all  work? 


The  software  group  at  Composition  display  ad  composition.  It  provides  for 

Systems,  Inc.,  is  making  the  relatively  proofing  and  correction.  Automatically 

inexpensive  PDP-8E  computer  operate  produces  classified  ads  at  up  to  100,000 

like  a  costly  time-sharing  system.  The  lines  per  hour.  And  it  performs  these 

result  is  a  remarkably  effective  newspaper  functions  simultaneously! 
production  system  . . .  the  CSI  24/32.  The  CSI  24/32  is  proven  and  available 

The  CSI  24/32  accepts  input  from  . . .  now!  Composition  Systems,  Inc., 

optical  character  readers,  video  display  will  supply  the  complete  system  including 

terminals,  keyboards  and  wire  services.  the  computer  and  peripherals  . . .  plus 

It  outputs  to  on-line  photo  units,  line  thorough  training  for  your  staff.  Or  we 

printers  and  paper  tape  punches.  It  stores  can  adapt  your  existing  PDP-8E. 
and  retrieves  local  and  wire  service  .  CSI  software  makes  it  all  work.  For 

news,  editorial  material,  normal  text  and  more  detailed  information,  write  or  call: 

Composition 
Systems  liic. 

1  r.  software  makes  the  di/lerence. 

570  Taxter  Road  •  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 


Weekly  editor  By  June  Smith 

NEW  DEADLINES  FOR  CLIFF  CAMP 


Times  have  changed  for  Clifton  D. 
Camp  Jr. 

It’s  the  difference  between  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times  and  the  Sumter  County 
Times;  between  daily  and  weekly;  be¬ 
tween  a  steady  paycheck  and  no  paycheck. 

It  is  the  difference  between  a  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  200,000  and  3,000 ;  between 
1,600  employes  and  si.x. 

The  difference — it’s  a  classic  dream  of 
newspaper  people. 

The  dream  shimmers  like  a  rainbow’s 
end.  But  it  shimmers  only  once  in  a  while — 
when  the  newspaperman  gets  to  feeling 
he’s  carrying  the  world  around  on  his 
shoulders,  a  new  world  every  day  to  wrap 
in  paper,  fast: 

Floods  in  the  Midwest,  crisis  in  the 
Mideast,  a  double  murder  in  the  next 
county,  the  senator’s  explosive  speech,  the 
nine-car  pileup,  the  tender  tale  of  the 
amputee  and  his  citrus  stand,  and,  for 
heaven’s  sake,  don’t  forget  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  horoscope. 

And  meanwhile,  payroll  and  the  short¬ 
age  of  newsprint  and  .  .  .  Everything’s  a 
deadline. 

So  sometimes  newspapermen  say  tomor¬ 
row  for  sure  they’ll  go  hunting  the  leisure¬ 
ly  pace  of  a  weekly,  a  nice  small  quiet 
town  somewhere. 

Most  often,  though,  they  return  to  the 
press  of  the  big  city  press  and  the  world 
they  don’t  ever  talk  about  loving,  but  do. 

Topnotch  exeruti\'e 

Cliff  Camp,  at  46,  is  one  who  did  step 
into  that  dream,  to  take  his  four  young¬ 
sters  back  to  the  kind  of  country  life  he 
knew  as  a  child. 

To  do  it,  he  left  a  19-year  career  in  St. 
Petersburg,  along  with  the  titles  vice 
president  for  administration,  secretary- 
treasurer,  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  And  security. 

A  topnotch  executive,  they  say  of  Cliff 
Camp  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Times;  a  man 
who  left  at  the  peak  of  his  career,  to 
change  his  lifestyle. 

It’s  easy  to  find  the  Sumter  County 
Times,  a  white  and  blue  block  one-story, 
facing  the  tan  brick  courthouse  at  Bush- 
nell  (population:  707  at  last  official 
count) . 

.4nd  at  the  Times,  it’s  easy  to  find  pub¬ 
lisher  Cliff  Camp.  Just  inside,  the  door 
stands  open  to  his  compact  paneled  office. 

Missing  names 

There’s  publisher  Camp  on  the  phone: 
crisp  striped  shirt,  brown  tie,  neat  light 
brown  hair,  intelligent  eyes  the  shade  of 
wheat  or  a  winter  sea. 

He  frowns,  jotting  notes  on  a  yellow 
notepad. 

“The  Beta  Sigma  Phi  story?” 
Opening  a  copy  of  the  Sumter  County 
Times,  he  turns  to  page  seven. 


This  article  appeared  in  the  September  30 
issue  of  Orlando  Sentinel  Star’s  Florida 
Magazine.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  was 
given  permission  to  reprint  the  story. 


“Two  names  omitted.  Yes.  I’m  very  sor¬ 
ry;  it  wasn’t  intentional.  We’ll  try  to  do 
better  next  time  ...” 

It  bothers  him,  those  missing  names. 
“And  the  other  day,  a  lady  called,  upset 
because  a  wedding  reception  was  cut.  I 
apologized,  explained  that  we  were  doing 
the  page  at  midnight  Tuesday  and  it  was 
all  we  could  do ;  ran  out  of  space.” 

Midnight — on  a  leisurely  weekly? 

He  grins.  “Our  busiest  day,  Tuesday. 
Mornings,  I  get  things  ready,  and  make  a 
run  to  Wildwood  to  get  the  latest  news 
from  our  reporter  there.  Then  we  start 
putting  the  pages  together,  stay  with  it 
sometimes  till  2  or  4  a.m.  Wednesday.” 

In  a  few  hours,  they’re  back,  rushing  to 
beat  deadline  at  Inverness — “that’s  where 
we  print;  no  press  here.  We’ve  got  to 
have  it  all  there  by  1  p.m.  The  Times,  the 
Herald  Express,  the  free  ad  sheet:  our 
package.” 

The  papers,  returned  by  truck  to  Bush- 
nell — usually  by  ad  salesmen  Jack  Jackson 
and  Frank  Masi — are  then  bagged  for 
mailing. 

“Thursday  mornings,  we  deliver  the 
street  copies;  about  900,  mostly  in 
stores.” 

“We  have  to  be  very  careful  which  pa¬ 
pers  go  in  which  bag;  w’e  watch  our  lists,” 
Camp  says. 

Tie  day 

Camp  touches  his  tie.  “This  is  tie  day, 
Friday.  The  rest  of  the  week,  it’s  work 
clothes,  for  all  of  us.” 

In  a  corner  of  the  office,  a  blue  gold  bag 
stands  behind  a  brown  leather  chair.  “But 
I  haven’t  used  it  here  yet.  Maybe  soon. 
Right  now  I’m  coming  down  here  >i'eek- 
ends,  to  do  the  bookkeeping.  But  my  staff’s 
getting  so  proficient,  I  expect  to  be  doing 
that  during  regular  hours.” 

An  elderly  man  pauses  in  the  doorway. 
“Liked  your  editorial  yesterday.” 

“One  problem,  there  are  only  two  or 
three  doctors  in  the  county,”  Camp  says. 
“And  the  population  is  so  dispersed, 
there’s  no  real  center.” 

Here  comes  the  managing  editor,  Dan 
Hatfield.  Tall,  in  a  sport  shirt,  young  as 
his  college  degree,  walking  fast,  swinging 
a  camera.  “Going  out  on  a  prison  story 
.  .  .  No,  no  trouble.  A  feature.” 

He  glances  at  Camp’s  tie  and  laughs. 
“You  can  get  thrown  out  of  offices  around 
here  for  wearing  a  tie.  Here,  you’ve  got  to 
be  country  at  heart.” 

Being  country  comes  naturally  to 
Camp,  raised  on  a  farm  at  Trenton,  Ky. 
“That’s  why  I  made  this  move.  I  wanted 
my  kids  to  know  how  it  is  to  grow  up  in 
the  country. 

“Funny  thing,”  he  says.  “Had  more 
trouble  finding  a  home  than  the  business, 
and  I  hunted  all  over  the  Southeast  for 
the  right  weekly;  considered  a  small  daily 
in  Missouri  for  a  while.” 

The  kind  of  home  he  had  in  mind  wqs 
“the  proverbial  hundred-year-old  frame 
house  with  land,  ponies,  horses.” 


I 


Cliff  Camp 


He  finally  settled  for  16  acres  of  woods; 
had  a  clearing  scooped  from  oaks,  pines, 
palmetto;  bought  a  double-wide  mobile 
home — “those  oaks,  they  elate  me.” 

In  the  attractive  outer  office,  Willa 
Brown  types  at  a  desk  beyond  the  counter 
that  holds  a  handbell  topping  a  printed 
sign :  Please  ring  for  service. 

The  sign’s  there  in  case  nobody’s  up 
front,  like  on  Saturday  morning  or  maybe 
Tuesday. 

Willa  Brown,  age  20,  with  short  brown 
hair,  big  brown  eyes,  is  secretary,  recep¬ 
tionist,  bookkeeping  assistant  “and,  all 
day  Tuesdays  and  Wednesday  mornings,  I 
work  on  the  paper,  set  all  the  type  and 
some  of  the  headlines.” 

Jack-of -all-trades 

That’s  how  it  is  here.  Everybody  is 
everything,  or  trying  to  be. 

“We’re  all  learning,”  says  Camp.  “Our 
own  jobs,  and  everybody  else’s.  It  takes 
teamwork.” 

Camp  officially  took  over  the  paper  July 
1,  but  arrived  three  weeks  early  “to  learn 
the  ropes.” 

It  wasn’t  that  simple.  He  knew  all 
about  the  business  end  of  publishing,  and 
he  considered  himself  well  informed  on 
other  phases  of  production  (“had  to  be,  to 
answer  all  those  bright  beginners’  ques¬ 
tions”). 

But  he  knew  nothing  about  the  mechan¬ 
ics.  Neither  did  his  staff,  all  young,  all 
new. 

The  mechanics  of  a  weekly:  the  start- 
to-finish  making  of  a  newspaper,  a  w’ord 
at  a  time,  by  hand. 

They  sw’eated  out  those  first  weeks:  the 
machines  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  and 
demands,  the  photo  lab,  camera  work,  the 
techniques  of  enlarging  and  reducing  type 
and  pictures,  perforated  paper  tapes  that 
{Continued  on  page  36) 
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Parade  is  Prime  Time  Print. 

Why?  Because  it  reaches  over  35  million  readers 
in  105  influential  Sunday  newspapers. 

Prime  Time  Print  ranks  with  the  top  network 
television  shows  in  reach,  coverage,  impact, 
response  and— most  importantly— quality. 

You've  got  a  lot  going  for  you 
from  cover  to  covei: 

The  editorial  philosophy  of  Parade’s  Editor, 

Jess  Gorkin,  is  to  l)e  on  the  news. ..to  be 
there  when  the  big  story 
breaks... and  to  present  a 
variety  of  features  that 
inform,  challenge,  amuse, 
entertain  and  involve 
the  reader. 

Features  like 
Personality  Parade,  a 
potpourri  of  information 
about  prominent  person¬ 
alities  with  revealing 
glimpses  into  their  lives— 
this  regular  feature  is  the 
best-read  thing  in  print! 

And  Intelligence 
Report,  a  weekly  special 
by  our  Editor-at-large, 

Lloyd  Shearer,  who  keeps 
his  readers  ahead  of  the 
news.  In  a  recent  scoop, 
he  predicted  the 
Allende  government’s 
demise  in  Chile— 2‘yi 
months  before  the  event 
occurred! 

Articles  like  My  Journal  on  Watergate  in 
which  Jack  Anderson,  Chief  of  our  Washington 
Bureau,  told  of  his  personal  involvement  in  the 
Watergate  drama,  and  gave  readers  an  inside 
story  of  the  event  that  was  making  headlines. 

For  younger  readers.  Keeping  Up...  With 


Youth  covers  the  teen  scene  and  generates  heavy 
mail  telling  us  to  keep  telling  it  like  it  is. 

There’s  a  weekly  Food  Feature,  Humor  Fea¬ 
tures...  we  could  go  on  and  on.  But  by  now  you’re 
probably  getting  the  idea.  You’ve  got  a  lot 
going  for  you  when  you  go  with  Parade.  It  gets 
read.  And  we’ve  got  the  numbers  to  prove  it. 

Better  read  than  McCall's, 

Good  Housekeeping,  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  or  Reader^  Digest. 

Our  readers  spend  more 
time  on  each  Parade  page 
than  they  do  on  any  page 
of  these  magazines. 

And  that’s  why 
your  readers  will 
value  the  addition  of 
Parade  to  your  Sunday 
newspaper. 

105  great 
Sunday 

nevrspapers  know 
thestoryi 

Why  does  that  number 
continue  to  increase? 

Because  Parade  adds 
color,  interest  and 
value  to  the  Sunday 
newspaper. 

Because  it  helps 
build  circulation. 

Because  it’s  Prime  Time  Print. 

But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it. 

Just  ask  any  publisher  of  the  105  distributing 
newspapers  that  carry  Parade— America’s  largest 
general  interest  weekly. 


IF  I  WERE 
A  PUBLISHER, 

I'D  WANT  A 
SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 
THAT  HAD  ALL 
THE  EXCITEMENT 
OF  PRIME  TIME 
TELEVISION. 


Parade 

Prime  time  print 


Cliff  Camp 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


had  to  turn  into  words  in  print  that  had 
to  turn  into  pages  that  people  out  there 
would  read. 

And  there  were  the  supplies:  “How  do 
you  call  somebody  and  say  you  need  film 
developer — how  much,  what  kind?” 

And  job  printing:  “Had  a  heck  of  a 
time  figuring  the  proper  size  type,  setting 
a  price.” 

And  wondering  how’  the  readers  would 
react  to  the  new  crew  on  the  92-year-old 
Times  (“everybody’s  been  fine,  couldn’t  be 
friendlier”) . 

But  the  monumental  worry  was:  Could 
they  manage  to  put  out  the  paper  at  all? 

“We  were  surprised  when  we  did.  But 
the  staff  is  quick  to  catch  on,  so  enthusias¬ 
tic.  And  I’ve  never  been  very  good 
mechanically,  but  I’m  a  good  baling  wire 
and  cold  chisel  man.”  He  chuckles.  “That 
means  I  can  make  things  work  somehow. 
Had  to,  on  the  farm.” 


Losing  money 

Financially,  the  publishing  venture  is 
still  a  losing  proposition,  says  Camp,  but 
“I  figure  I  can  last  two  years  without  a 
profit,  not  in  $25,000-a-year  style,  but  I 
can  last.  And  if  I  have  to,  I  can  always 
get  a  job. 

“Anyhow,  what’s  money,  once  you  get 
the  w’rinkles  out  of  your  belly.  We’re  hav¬ 
ing  fun.  That’s  important.  You  have  to 
enjoy  your  work  or  you’re  no  good.  My 
staff  does.  I  do.  And  the  county’s  going  to 
grow ;  we’U  grow  with  it.” 

There  have  been  some  gains.  “We  have 
75  new  subscriptions. 

“And  we  had  our  first  full  page  of 
classified  ads  this  week.” 

He  chuckles.  “With  six  employes,  soon 
to  be  seven,  we  have  to  make  it  or  I’ll  go 
broke.  But  we’ll  make  it.” 

Making  it .  .  . 

That’s  Willa  Brown  punching  tape  out 
back,  typing  correspondence. 

That’s  ad  salesman  Masi  (“so  sophisti¬ 
cated,  Juilliard  School  of  Art”)  process¬ 
ing  film,  setting  a  headline. 

That’s  the  managing  editor  also  proc¬ 
essing  film;  selling  a  classified  ad;  writ¬ 
ing  a  story,  pasting  it  on  a  page. 

That’s  the  publisher  intently  proofread¬ 
ing  a  society  notice,  covering  a  story, 
manipulating  an  Addressograph. 

That’s  the  publisher,  desk-oriented,  on 
his  feet  through  much  of  Tuesday,  into 
Wednesday,  the  only  break  an  eat-in  sup¬ 
per — “I  buy.” 

That’s  everybody  doing  some  of  every¬ 
thing. 

Camp  waves  as  Willa  Brown  takes  off 
for  lunch.  He  strides  through  a  brief  hall 
with  a  sink,  counter  and  cupboards:  “Had 
a  coffee  pot  here,  but  we  converted  this 
area  to  storage  space.” 

Among  the  machines  and  long  work  ta¬ 
bles  of  the  big  back  shop  there’s  an  old 
refrigerator,  but  not  for  snacks,  soft 
drinks. 


water  fountain,  to  cool  the  water;  a  box 
of  wax  bars  used  in  pasting  news  on 
pages;  a  large  measuring  cup  that  holds 
film  developer  and  thermometer;  one 
large  dill  pickle  (its  casing  intact)  that 
everybody  disclaims. 

The  refrigerator’s  one  of  the  things 
they  have  to  get  around  to  straightening 
out,  says  Camp  with  another  grin. 

“There  are  boxes  and  shelves  of  stuff 
we  haven’t  had  a  chance  to  check  yet. 
Came  across  a  hand-lettered  masthead  out 
here;  script.  We’ve  switched  over  to  that. 
Same  one  on  the  1913  Times  they  found 
when  they  opened  the  cornerstone  of  the 
courthouse  the  other  day. 

“That  courthouse  is  a  major  point  of 
pride  here;  county  seat  used  to  be  in 
Sumterville,  before  the  courthouse  there 
burned.” 

In  this  room  of  machines  are  many 
signs  of  the  continuing  learning  process; 
hand-printed  instructions  for  ready  refer¬ 
ence. 

Above  a  work  table : 

Do  not  move  the 
hi-lo 

dial  in  the  waxer. 

.\nd  another: 

Market  report 
PMT 

70%  top  button 

7  to  10  seconds  . . . 

In  the  darkroom: 

.  .  .  Check  to  make  sure  that  all  film  boxes 
are  closed  before  turning  on  white 
lights  .  .  . 

Out  front,  the  phone  rings.  Camp  lopes 
to  his  office.  He  talks  a  few  moments, 
ends  with  “Let’s  go  fishing,  real  soon.” 

Sells  ad  campaign 

His  smile  is  wider  than  the  display  ad 
he’s  just  sold,  “and  I  got  a  football  spon¬ 
sor  too.” 

The  phone  rings  again.  “Times  .  .  .  she’s 
at  lunch.  Be  back  soon.” 

Hanging  up,  he  says,  “After  19  years, 
it’s  hard  not  to  answer  by  saying  Cliff 
Camp.  I  try  to  remember  to  say  good 
morning  or  good  afternoon.  Times.  Like 
Willa  does.  But  when  it’s  around  noon,  I 
forget  and  just  say  Times.” 

A  gray-haired  man  approaches  the 
counter.  Camp  hurries  to  help. 

Publisher  Camp  adds  digits  that  total 
$46.80,  “through  September,”  be  says.  He 
tells  the  customer  the  display  advertising 
rate  is  going  up;  his  price,  from  $3.60  to 
$4.50. 

The  door  closes  and  Camp  beams,  say¬ 
ing  the  customer  was  paying  for  three 
months.  “He’s  a  three-incher  a  week. 
Didn’t  bat  an  eye  about  the  new  rate  .  .  . 
Now,  no  change  in  classified;  that’s 
okay.” 

The  circulation  rate’s  also  going  up, 
from  10  to  15  cents  for  street  sales,  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  $4  to  $5  in  the  county,  $5 
to  $6.50  outside.  “Just  had  to  do  it.  People 
seem  to  be  accepting  it  very  well.” 

The  phone  again.  Camp  listens. 
“Great.” 

The  movers  have  arrived  from  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  with  the  Camps’  furniture. 

“That’s  really  good  news.  Since  my 
family  arrived  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
we’ve  been  sleeping  on  pallets.” 

With  Willa  Brown  back.  Camp  turns  to 


leave  with  a  question:  “Is  there  anything 
I  should  take  care  of  while  I’m  gone?” 

Outside,  he  slides  into  his  station  wagon, 
bound  for  the  big  moment:  moving  in. 

It’s  a  five-mile  drive  home  “and  no  stop 
lights — wonderful.  But  it’s  so  easy,  I  find 
myself  getting  careless.” 

Lives  in  mobile  home 

Off  Highway  476,  he  turns  into  a  sand 
road  that  loops  through  virgin  greenery  to 
the  long  sleek  mobile  home. 

Camp’s  wife  Jane,  in  shirt,  pants  and 
boots,  directs  the  men  unloading  furnish¬ 
ings  from  the  moving  van.  Brushing  a 
lock  of  silvery  hair  from  her  firehead, 
she  laughs. 

“We’ll  never  do  it,  fit  all  this  into  a 
trailer;  we  had  such  a  big  place  in  St. 
Petersburg.  I  just  don’t  see  how  .  .  .” 

The  washer  and  dryer  are  next.  With  a 
wink  in  her  voice,  she  points  to  her  hus¬ 
band:  “Let  him  show  you  where  they 
go.” 

Camp  nods,  leads  the  men  to  the  rear  of 
the  trailer. 

It  is  very  quiet  except  for  the  lowing  of 
next-door  cows. 

The  newly  carved  yard  awaits  the  chil¬ 
dren  away  at  school:  a  trike,  a  red  bike 
and  a  blue  one,  a  toy  tractor,  a  red  wagon 
with  a  bed  of  rain  water,  rope  swings 
suspended  from  massive  oaks. 

Jane  Camp  watches  home  come  home  in 
thb  wilderness.  “The  other  day,”  she  says, 
“one  of  the  kids  was  chopping  at  a  tree 
and  he  said.  Mama,  if  we  were  in  St. 
Pete,  you’d  be  having  a  fit,  and  I  said  yes, 
but  we’re  here  and  you  just  go  ahead  and 
build  a  tree  fort.  ...  It  was  a  nice 
thing.” 

Camp  rounds  the  trailer,  w'alking  soft 
on  the  thick  russet  pine  needles,  breathing 
country. 

Opening  the  glossy  car  door,  he  waves 
to  his  wife,  smiles  at  a  rope  swing,  at  the 
toy  tractor  left  climbing  a  rise  creased  in 
pioneer  tire  tracks. 

Publisher  Camp  swings  the  station 
wagon  onto  the  hard  road,  headed  back 
to  the  Sumter  County  Times.  There’s  still 
a  lot  to  do. 

That’s  another  reason  he’s  smiling, 
about  things  to  do  and  deadlines  and  book¬ 
keeping  tomorrow  and  starting  next 
week’s  editorial . . . 

A  newspaperman  wouldn’t  have  it  any 
other  way:  the  world  on  his  shoulders. 
His  world,  big  or  small. 

• 

NBC  wiU  air  “B.C.” 
Thanksgiving  special 

Johnny  Hart’s  comic  strip  character 
“B.C.”  will  star  in  an  animated  television 
special,  “B.C.  The  First  Thanksgiving,” 
on  the  NBC  network  Monday  evening, 
November  19.  The  half-hour  special  story 
line  will  relate  how  B.C.  and  his  prehisto¬ 
ric  characters  attempt  to  capture  a  turkey 
for  rock  soup. 

The  show  was  produced  by  Levi- 
tow/Hanson  Films,  Inc.,  in  association 
with  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  and  Pub- 
lishers-Hall  Syndicate,  which  distributes 
“B.C.” 


Its  contents:  a  coil  of  copper  wiring 
that  juts  through  the  side  of  the  adjacent 
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How  do  you  get  the 
best  unduplicated  CPM  in 
Philadelphia? 

Take  The  Bulletin. 

The  only  Independent  Study*  of  the  Philadelphia  Market 
proves  there's  only  one  daily  paper  that  delivers  most  of  the  best 
prospects.  And  that's  The  Bulletin.  If  you  add  the  other  two  papers 
together  you'll  find  yourself  counting  heads  twice— and  still  not 
getting  the  readership  that  counts  in  the  market  place.  Take  a 
look  at  the  facts  from  the  Belden  Study,  they  speak  for  themselves. 


UNDUPLICATED  CPM  IN  8-COUNTY  METRO  PHILADELPHIA. 

Bulletin 

Inquirer 

Inquirer/News 

Net  Combination 

ALL  ADULTS 

1,422,000 

999,000 

1,368,000 

CPM 

$1.74 

$2.27 

$1.95 

ANNUAL  HSHLD.  INCOME-$15.000  &  Over 

464,000 

310,000 

372,000 

CPM 

S5.34 

$7.32 

$7.18 

COLLEGE  GRAD 

264,000 

202,000 

212,000 

CPM 

$9.39 

$11.24 

$12.59 

PROF.,  MGR.,  PROP.  OFFICIALS 

398,000 

262,000 

301,000 

CPM 

$6.23 

$8.66 

$8.87 

TOOK  COMMERCIAL  AIR  TRIP  PAST  YEAR 

330,000 

226,000 

258,000 

CPM 

$7.52 

$10.04 

$10.35 

OWN  2  OR  MORE  CARS 

593,000 

400,000 

471,000 

CPM 

$4.18 

$5.68 

$5.67 

SPENT  $40  OR  MORE  ON  GROCERIES  PAST  WEEK 

458,000 

300,000 

392,000 

CPM 

$5.41 

$7.57 

$6.81 

*The  Belden  Study  covers  the  8-county  Metro  Area  and  also  the  1 3-county 
primary  market.  The  results  are  cross-tabulated  in  our  computer.  If  you  want  data 
on  your  particular  target  audience  it's  yours  for  the  asking— fast  and  free.  The 
more  you  know,  the  better  we  look. 


Nearly  everybody  reach  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday, 


A  view  of  financial  PR 
from  inside  the  company 

By  Arthur  M.  Merims 


After  more  than  20  years  as  both  a 
corporate  public  relations  manager  and  a 
business  news  reporter,  I  have  come  to 
recognize  one  principle  which  character¬ 
izes  the  attitude  of  most  companies  to¬ 
ward  the  press  and  toward  security  an¬ 
alysts. 

It  is  this:  Aside  from  the  legal  require¬ 
ments  for  disclosure  of  material  corporate 
information,  mandated  by  the  SEC,  most 
companies  believe  they  have  no  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  press,  nor  to  security  an¬ 
alysts. 

Corporate  management  views  the  press 
and  security  analysts  as  conduits  for 
reaching  those  publics  for  which  it  feels  a 
responsibility.  To  corporations,  the  press 
and  security  analysts  are  seen  as  messen¬ 
gers  whose  function  is  to  disseminate  the 
news.  .4nd  the  corporation  is  just  as  an¬ 
noyed  when  a  reporter  or  an  analyst  dis¬ 
torts  its  message,  or  abbreviates  it,  or 
criticizes  it,  or  refuses  to  deliver  it,  as 
you  are  when  a  friend  tells  you  he  never 
got  the  letter  you  mailed  him. 

The  corporation  does  not  accept  the 
role  of  the  reporter  or  security  analyst  as 
critic.  Even  less  does  it  accept  their  role 
as  protectors  of  the  investing  public. 

In  reply  to  those  who  would  propose 
those  roles,  the  corporation  would  ask: 
what  guarantees  do  we  have  that  the  re¬ 
porter  or  security  analyst  is  educated  and 
trained  so  that  he  understands  our  busi¬ 
ness?  What  tests  does  he  pass  before  he 
has  license  to  censure  us?  How  can  we  be 
sure  he  is  seeking  the  truth  and  not  a 
juicy  vehicle  for  promoting  his  verbal 
talents  or  the  circulation  of  his  publica¬ 
tion? 

The  corporation  believes  that  it  can  best 
fulfill  its  basic  responsibilities  by  effec¬ 
tively  managing  its  operations.  Effective 
management,  the  corporation  believes,  in¬ 
volves  such  activities  as  long  and  short 
range  planning,  optimizing  earnings,  in¬ 
vesting  in  growth  industries,  developing 
and  motivating  employes,  and  the  day-to- 
day  tasks  of  production,  finance,  market¬ 
ing,  advertising,  distribution,  research 
and  development,  and  many  other 
things. 

Somewhere  near  the  bottom  of  its  list  of 
activities  is  management’s  dealings  with 
the  press  and  with  security  analysts.  For 
management  believes — and  is  there  any¬ 
one  in  the  audience  who  can  refute  this — 
that  if  the  business  fails,  all  the  best 
press  relations  and  investor  relations  will 
not  save  the  day. 

Now  that  I  have  suggested  the  general¬ 
ized  corporate  viewpoint  toward  the  finan¬ 
cial  reporter  and  the  security  analyst,  let 
me  turn  the  tables  and  further  suggest 
that  they,  in  turn,  have  similar  feelings 
toward  corporations  and  their  manage¬ 
ments.  Does  the  business  news  writer  or 
the  security  analyst  feel  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  the  corporation?  My  ex¬ 
perience  tells  me  that,  barring  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  answer  is,  “no.” 


Most  business  reporters  or  security  an¬ 
alysts  will  as  soon  damage  a  corporation 
in  their  writings  as  praise  it.  Though  this 
article  may  cost  investors  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  lowered  stock  prices;  though  it 
may  cost  thousands  of  individuals  their 
jobs,  the  financial  reporter  or  security 
analyst  will  insist  on  telling  the  news  “as 
he  sees  it.” 

The  whole  truth 

Notice  that  I  say  “as  he  sees  it”  and  not 
“as  it  is.”  For  the  reporter  is  seldom  in  a 
position  to  know'  the  whole  truth.  How 
could  he?  Does  he  have  the  time  to  re¬ 
search  the  story  thoroughly?  And  if  he 
had  sufficient  time,  would  his  publication 
provide  the  space  to  enable  him  to  fully 
explore  the  subject?  Furthermore,  will 
those  persons  in  a  position  to  provide  the 
details,  do  so? 

What  I  have  described  here  is  not 
meant  to  imply  that  mutual  respect  and 
even  genuine  friendship  cannot  blossom 
between  corporation  presidents  and  indi¬ 
vidual  reporters  or  security  analysts.  But 
though  it  does  happen,  relationships  of 
trust  and  friendship  are  rare. 

Now,  where  is  the  corporate  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  or  the  investor  relations  man  to 
be  found  in  this  tug-of-w’ar?  He  is  one  of 
those  people  chosen  to  serve  irreconcilable 
masters,  and  to  make  them  break  bread 
together.  He  does  the  best  he  can. 

Aware  of  its  legal  and  ethical  duties  to 
communicate  to  its  various  publics,  the 
corporation  usually  hires  persons  w'ith 
professional  experience  in  communications 
to  direct  its  financial  PR  or  investor  rela¬ 
tions  departments.  Often  these  persons 
were  former  business  new’smen  or  security 
analysts.  Once  these  persons  enter  the 
corporate  world,  their  perspective  changes. 
From  being  outsiders  seeking  to  learn 
details  of  what  goes  on  within,  they  sud¬ 
denly  become  insiders,  privy  to  all  sorts  of 
confidential  information.  They  are  now 
part  of  a  team  in  an  entirely  different 
league.  Suddenly  they  acquire  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities;  not  the  simple  sort  of  tak¬ 
ing  notes  properly  so  as  to  quote  a  speak¬ 
er  correctly,  but  those  that  go  with  rep¬ 
resenting  a  large  diverse  powerful  orga¬ 
nization,  with  many  interests  and  person¬ 
alities  dealing  with  matters  that  involve 
millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of 
lives. 

Knowing  financial  press 

The  corporate  public  relations  man  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  need  of  his  organization  to 
communicate  to  its  publics.  And  he  know’s 
that  the  best  way  to  do  so,  in  terms  of 
speed,  in  terms  of  coverage,  in  terms  of 
cost,  and  in  compliance  with  the  securities 
laws,  is  via  the  financial  press  and 
through  securities  analysts  who  serve  the 
financial  community.  And  so  he  spends 
much  of  his  time  encouraging  his  manage¬ 
ment  to  communicate  with  them. 

He  does  this  with  the  full  knowledge 
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that  his  management  is  concerned  princi¬ 
pally  with  running  the  business  and  plan¬ 
ning  its  future.  So  he  tries  his  best  not  to 
waste  his  management’s  time.  He  tries  to 
become  the  fountain  of  as  much  corporate 
information  as  he  can  so  that  he  can 
handle  inquiries  from  the  press  and  secu¬ 
rity  analysts  without  troubling  his  man¬ 
agement.  But  when  he  believes  direct  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  press  or  financial  com¬ 
munity  are  necessary  he  tries  to  convince 
his  management  to  fulfill  them. 

The  financial  reporter  and  the  security 
analyst  should  recognize  that  the  corpo¬ 
rate  public  relations  and  investor  rela¬ 
tions  staffers  are  their  staunchest  allies 
within  the  corporation.  The  more  experi¬ 
enced  press  people  do  realize  this,  but 
many  journalistic  newcomers  and  even 
some  experienced  mavericks  think  of  the 
PR  man  as  an  obstructionist.  They  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  PR 
man  is  as  communications-minded  as  they 
are.  Often  they  will  try  to  circumvent  him 
by  telephoning  directly  to  the  president  or 
chairman.  The  few  times  they  get  through 
to  the  top  man  convinces  them  that,  sure 
enough,  the  president  wants  to  speak  to 
them,  if  only  public  relations  would  not 
get  in  the  way. 

Still  the  PR  man  perseveres.  He  makes 
it  his  business  to  know  the  press  people 
and  security  analysts  who  regularly  cover 
his  industry.  He  tries  to  convince  them  of 
his  trustw’orthiness.  Confidence  and  trust 
are  his  keys  to  performance.  He  knows 
that  he  must  play  fair  with  the  press  as 
he  does  with  his  management,  or  lose  his 
value  to  both.  He  tries  to  serve  both  with 
honesty  and  candor. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  the  nuts-and- 
bolts  of  financial  relations  programs  with¬ 
in  corporations  and  have  tried  to  focus  on 
management’s  philosophy  about  them.  For 
the  techniques  of  handling  these  programs 
vary  greatly,  from  company  to  company, 
but  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the 
corporate  outlook  toward  all  of  them.  If 
my  diagnosis  of  the  current  situation  in 
this  field  is  correct,  those  of  us  engaged  in 
corporate  financial  relations  work  have 
much  to  do  to  build  a  bridge  of  trust  and 
respect  between  the  corporation  and  the 
financial  reporter  so  that  each  under¬ 
stands  and  appreciates  the  responsibilities 
of  the  other. 


Merims  is  corporate  public  relations 
manager  for  the  Eastern  Region  of  Motor¬ 
ola  Inc.  He  presented  this  talk  at  a  seminar 
in  New  York  City  October  16  sponsored  by 
New  York  University  and  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  America. 

• 

Murrow  fellowship 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  a  private, 
non-profit  membership  organization  en¬ 
gaged  in  study  and  research  in  the  field  of 
international  relations,  announces  its  an¬ 
nual  Edward  R.  Murrow  Fellowship  for 
1974-75.  Established  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Corporation  over  twenty 
years  ago,  the  fellowship  is  open  to  those 
from  the  media  interest^  and  working  in 
the  field  of  international  affairs. 

Application  blanks  and  further  in¬ 
formation  can  be  obtained  by  either  writ¬ 
ing  or  calling  Zygmunt  Nagorski  at  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  58  East  68 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 
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If  you  want  to  break  the  compKJsition 

room  bottleneck  with  OCR . . .  REMEMBER 
ECRM  has  a  family  of  scanning  systems. 

There  are  four  models  to  choose  from.  You  can 
pick  the  one  that  meets  your  particular  needs. 

ECRM  systems  can  grow  and  expand  with  you. 
They  are  not  fixed  program  systems.  Fully 
programmable  computers  are  included  to  give  you 
flexibility  for  future  needs. 

ECRM  has  scanning  systems  you  can  afford. 
The  5100  Autoreader®,  at  $29,500,  offers  the  best 


performance  for  the  price  of  any  system  available. 

ECRM  is  a  company  with  experience. 

We  design,  manufacture,  install,  maintain  and  support 
our  own  OCR  systems,  designed  exclusively 
for  the  graphic  arts  industry. 

We  were  the  first.  We’ve  been 
at  it  since  1970.  Call  us. 


from  the  world  leader  in  OCR  systems . . . 


=»W»INC. 


205  Burlington  Road,  Bedford,  Mass.  01730  (617)  275-1760 


Classified  clinic  By  Jim  Conner 

JOB  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM 


Recently  the  Daily  Oklahoman  &  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  dropped  their  male  and 
female  help  wanted*  classifications  and 
broke  down  their  employment  section  into 
job  categories.  This  is  a  decision  facing 
many  newspapers  these  days  and  one  that 
will  have  to  be  acted  upon  soon  if  action 
has  not  already  been  taken. 

Here  are  the  factors  that  helped  Ed 
Stanley,  C.\M  at  Oklahoma  City,  make  his 
decision : 

“When  the  volume  or  quantity  of  ads 
within  a  particular  classification  reaches  a 
point  where  it  is  too  time  consuming 
and/or  too  inconvenient  for  a  reader  to 
locate  that  which  is  desired,  it  is  time  to 
break  down  the  classification  more  specifi¬ 
cally  so  that  the  reader  can  more  quickly 
and  conveniently  find  that  for  which  he  or 
she  is  searching. 

Sexless  categories 

“The  volume  of  ‘Employment’  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  Oklahoman  and  Times 
prompted  our  decision  to  break  down  this 
classification  accordingly.  Also,  the  confu¬ 
sion  by  many  advertisers  over  the  Civil 
Rights  Sex  Discrimination  legislation  in¬ 
fluenced  our  decision  to  develop  a  sexless 
classification  system  whereby  the  employ- 


their  Employment  headings  to  job  classifi¬ 
cations  is  the  Daily  Herald  of  Biloxi,  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Betty  Fleniken,  CAM,  gave  very 
similar  reasons  for  using  that  system. 
Betty  indicated  that  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  have  been  satisfied  with  the  change. 
Also,  happily,  her  employment  classifica¬ 
tion  has  been  showing  nice  gains  in  linage 
and  revenue. 

Here  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.  at  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Advocate  and  State  Times,  we 
dropped  our  Male  and  Female  headers 
November  30,  1968.  At  that  time  we  w’ere 
trying  to  decide  just  what  we  would  do  if 
the  Federal  Government  won  out  on  their 
controversial  ruling  in  regard  to  sex  in 
Help  Wanted  Advertising.  Our  classifica¬ 
tions  in  employment  were  already  getting 
so  large  that  it  was  becoming  difficult  for 
our  readers  to  find  jobs  because  of  the 
many  ads  they  had  to  wade  through  to 
find  the  offer  that  appealed  to  them. 

Close  to  the  same  time,  we  put  in  a  real 
estate  map  and  broke  our  Real  Estate  For 
Sale  down  into  areas  of  towm.  We  also 
divided  our  Autos  For  Sale  into  the  differ¬ 
ent  makes  of  cars.  Response  was  and  has 
been  most  favorable  from  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Stein’s  view 


Drop  charges  against 
Annapolis  publisher 

A  harassment  charge  filed  on  May  10  by 
former  Annapolis  Mayor  Roger  Moyer 
against  Philip  Merrill,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Annapolis  (Md.)  Capital, 
was  dropped  last  week  at  the  request  of 
the  mayor. 

Moyer  had  filed  the  charge  claiming 
Merrill  used  abusive  language  in  phone 
calls  to  him  on  the  night  of  May  8  (E&P 
May  26). 

Merrill  had  asked  for  a  jury  trial  w’hich 
was  scheduled  to  begin  last  week  in  Eas¬ 
ton. 

However,  in  an  exchange  of  letters, 
Merrill  apologized  to  Moyer  for  “my  un¬ 
duly  harsh  and  inappropriate  language 
and  timing  of  the  calls’’  and  Moyer  wrote 
back  that  he  had  requested  the  state’s 
attorney’s  office  terminate  the  pending 
proceedings. 

• 

Public  service  ads 
on  VD  distributed 

The  Advertising  Council  has  begun  dis¬ 
tribution  of  advertising  materials 
prepared  by  N.W.  Ayer  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Social  Health  A.ssociation  for 
a  public  service  campaign  on  venereal  dis¬ 
ease. 

Officials  of  the  Council,  Ayer  and  the 
.\SH.\  said  the  campaign  came  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  current  epidemic  of  venereal 
disease. 

The  .\SHA  hopes  the  new  campaign 
will  change  traditional  attitudes  on  VD, 
and  result  in  increased  governmental 
spending  on  disease  research.  The  cam¬ 
paign  uses  as  a  theme  the  slogan  “VD  is 
For  Everybody.” 

Ayer  and  Council  officials  said  they  ex¬ 
pected  some  negative  reaction  from  media 
outlets  on  use  of  the  material. 

Seattle  sales  cleared, 
FTC  probe  continues 

The  long-term  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  investigation  of  newspaper  sales 
practices  is  continuing,  although  some  pa¬ 
pers  that  were  under  investigation  have 
been  notified  that  their  part  in  the  matter 
has  been  ended. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  received 
notice  from  the  FTC  that  the  investiga¬ 
tion  has  been  ended  for  the  Seattle  paper. 
An  official  of  the  FTC  Bureau  of  Competi¬ 
tion  explained  that  the  letter  meant  FTC 
had  decided  to  take  no  action  as  regards 
newspaper  sales  practices  in  Seattle. 

He  indicated  however,  that  the  investi¬ 
gation  first  announced  in  1967  would  con¬ 
tinue  in  other  metropolitan  areas.  He 
added  that  “it  is  not  our  policy”  to  reveal 
which  papers  are  being  investigated,  as 
this  could  lead  to  unfair  innuendoes  being 
raised. 


ment  opportunities  are  classified  by  job 
categories;  such  as,  ‘Administrative,’ 
‘Professional,’  ‘Clerical  &  Office,’  ‘Clubs  & 
Restaurants,’  ‘Domestic  Services,’  ‘Techni¬ 
cal  &  Trades,’  ‘Sales  Opportunities,’  etc. 
Also  included  is  a  separate  classification 
for  ‘Employment  Agencies,’  ‘Employment 
Services,’  ‘Jobs  Wanted,’  ‘Nursery  &  Child 
Care,’  ‘Home  &  Health  Care’  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  ‘General  Help’  classification. 

“We  believe  this  new  ‘job  category’ 
classification  system  will  be  most  benefi¬ 
cial  to  our  readers  and  advertisers  and 
will  eliminate  the  threat  of  a  sex  discrim¬ 
ination  suit  against  some  unsuspecting  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  had  no  intention  of  being 
discriminatory  in  their  advertisement.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  offering  emplojnnent  with  a 
‘Bonafide  Occupational  Qualification’  can 
state  the  sex  preference  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  within  the  job  category  classifica¬ 
tion. 

Alphabetical  method 

“The  alphabetized  system  under  one 
classification,  used  by  some  newspapers, 
was  considered  but  for  the  reasons  stated 
above  we  decided  on  the  job  category 
format.  The  alphabetized  method  necessi¬ 
tates  the  restriction  of  requiring  each  ad 
to  commence  with  a  ‘Noun,’  otherwise  the 
ad  would  appear  at  the  end  of  the  classifi¬ 
cation.  Or,  display  classified  would  be 
identified  with  a  ‘flush  left’  line  identify¬ 
ing  the  alphabetized  job  description.  We 
decided  the  mechanics  of  this  system  plus 
the  mandatory  requirements  were  too  re¬ 
strictive,  therefore,  we  decided  on  the  job 
category  method.  We  have  had  many  com¬ 
pliments  and  no  complaints.  We  believe 
we  made  the  right  choice.” 

Another  paper  that  recently  changed 


John  Stein,  CAM  of  the  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Courier- Journal  and  Times,  had  this 
to  say  in  1971,  when  he  was  President  of 
.4NCAM,  to  the  National  Employment 
Association  Convention : 

“While  most  newspapers  resent  the  fact 
that  the  government  is  interfering  in  this 
case,  I  think  they  will  change.  It  is  a 
disservice  to  the  reader  to  have  to  w’ade 
through  so  many  jobs  listed  alphabetically. 
It  is  sometimes  hard  to  pin  down  a  job 
classification,  when  they  are  listed  page 
after  page  with  no  subheadings.  The  ap¬ 
plicant,  then,  must  go  through  so  much.  In 
small  newspapers,  there  is  no  problem. 
But  in  large  city  new’spapers,  the  alpha¬ 
betical  listing  is  impractical. 

“One  agency  owner  told  me  that  news¬ 
papers  should  use  five  different  classifica¬ 
tions  that  agencies  use — technical,  etc. 
This  is  a  good  suggestion,  and  I  think  I’ll 
offer  this  to  our  association.  The  idea  be¬ 
hind  classified  advertising  is  so  that  peo¬ 
ple  can  find  what  they  want  in  a  hurry.” 

The  question  is  not  government  inter¬ 
ference  or  domination,  but  service  to  the 
reader  and  advertiser.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  job  classification  system  gives  the 
best  service  and  does  the  best  job. 

Conner  is  CAM  at  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
Advocate  &  State  Times 

Chiquita  campaigns 

Chiquita  Brand  Bananas  points  out  the 
stability  of  banana  prices  in  a  series  of  78 
full  page  and  1500-line  ads  that  are  run¬ 
ning  in  food  sections  of  26  daily  papers 
through  December.  Copy  also  stresses  the 
nutritional  value  of  bananas. 
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The  Dilllas  Morning  Ncm>> 
We'n:  the  one. 


There  are  two 
newspapers  In  Dallas. 

But  Dallas  retail  Uqnor  stores 
put  55%  of  their  linage 
In  one. 


They  know  something  you  should. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  reaches  their 
prime  prospects  better  than  the  evening  paper. 

And  Simmons  supports  their  experience. 

The  1 972  Simmons  Local  Index 
shows  our  readers  use  considerably  more  vodka, 
scotch,  gin,  bourbon  and  Canadian 
than  evening  newspaper  readers. 

It's  not  hard  to  figure  out  why. 

Our  readers  have  the  acquired 
taste  and  the  disposable  income  to  be  prime  consumers. 
In  Metro  Dallas  we  have  23% 
more  readers  who  attended  college. 

And  1 7%  more  who  earn  $10,000  and  over. 

(We  also  have  27,000  more  Metro  readers 
than  the  evening  paper.)  Now  consider  this; 

The  Dallas  liquor  market  accounts  for  more 
sales  then  the  San^tt^io,  Austif^Amarillo, 
Capus  Christ!  and  (^fessa  markeljfcombined. 

So  when  you  dH  the  Dallas  Hews, 
it’s  like  conBfljnto  mon» 


Cresmer.  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc  ,  National  Representative.  The  Leonard  Co  ,  Florida  Representative, 

A  Member  of  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc  Sources  Media  Records.  1 972 .  Dallas  Continuing  Market  Study,  Bekten  Associates 


Profit  sharing  fund  bodes 
well  for  paper’s  employees 


Peninsula  Newspapers  Inc.,  w'hich  pub¬ 
lishes  a  chain  of  smalltown  papers  in  the 
peninsula  area  south  of  San  Francisco,  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  employees. 

The  company  has  set  up  a  profit  shar¬ 
ing  plan,  which  owns  72  percent  of  the 
company  stock,  and  the  other  28  percent  is 
owned  by  individual  employees. 

The  story  began  with  the  original  three 
owners,  who  upon  approaching  retirement, 
wanted  some  way  to  pass  the  ownership 
on  to  the  employees.  They  had  already 
been  selling  some  of  the  stock — about  13 
percent — to  key  people,  and  now  they 
wanted  a  way  to  sell  the  remaining  87 
percent. 

It  would  have  been  too  expensive  for 
individual  employees  to  buy  up  all  the 
stock  at  once,  so  after  investigating  sever¬ 
al  other  methods,  they  decided  to  establish 
a  Profit  Sharing  fund  and  let  the  fund 
buy  most  of  the  remaining  stock. 

The  plan  has  been  set  up  so  payments 
could  be  made  over  a  period  of  20  years, 
while  individual  employees  could  go  on 
buying  individual  shares  as  stock  became 
available.  More  than  150  employees  now 
own  shares  of  their  own. 

Debt  paid  off 

The  newspapers  expanded  so  rapidly 
and  the  fund  grew’  so  fast  that  the 
20-year  debt  was  paid  off  within  8V2 
years. 

PNI  publishes  two  dailies,  the  Palo  Alto 
Times  (45,000  circulation)  and  the  Red¬ 
wood  City  Tribune  (21,000) ;  a  biw’eekly, 
the  Valley  Journal  (72,000),  published 
from  the  Palo  Alto  plant;  and  Peninsula 
Living,  a  weekly  magazine  supplement  de¬ 
livered  with  the  two  daily  papers;  plus  a 
weekly  newspaper,  Times-Gazette  (10,- 
000),  distributed  in  San  Carlos  and  Bel¬ 
mont. 

The  Profit  Sharing  fund,  established 
along  guidelines  approved  by  the  Profit 
Sharing  Council  of  America,  began  in 
1956  w’ith  an  initial  contribution  of  $235,- 
000.  It  is  now’  w’orth  almost  $6  million, 
and  this  after  payouts  of  nearly  $2Vi 
million.  The  plan  covers  about  500  em¬ 
ployees,  including  many  w’ho  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  unions. 

All  full-time  employees  are  eligible  to 
participate  after  one  year’s  service.  Allo¬ 
cations  are  made  on  a  point  system,  one 
point  for  each  year  of  service  and  one 
point  for  each  dollar  of  compensation. 

Participants  become  25  percent  vested 
after  five  years,  then  pick  up  another  five 
percent  in  each  of  the  follow’ing  15  years. 

Company  contributions  are  based  on  a 
percentage  of  net  profits  in  excess  of  a 
working-capital  supplement.  The  supple¬ 
ment  is  three  percent  of  net  book  w’orth  or 
three  percent  of  gross  sales,  w’hichever  is 
greater.  Remaining  profits  are  allocated  to 
the  several  Profit  Sharing  trusts  on  a 
sliding  scale  for  each  $100,000  of  profits — 
85  percent  of  the  first  $100,000,  75  percent 
of  the  next,  then  45  percent,  25  percent 
and  finally  10  percent  of  the  rest. 


The  “floating”  stock  shares,  those  ow’ned 
individually  by  employees,  may  be  ow’ned 
only  by  employees.  A  retired  employee  may 
keep  his  shares,  but,  at  his  death,  it  is 
resold  by  PNI’s  stock-managers  committee. 
.411  such  shares,  and  other  loose  shares, 
are  bought  and  sold  by  employees  through 
this  committee  w’hich  represents  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments. 

To  make  the  buying  of  such  shares  easi¬ 
er,  PNI  has  a  payroll  plan  by  which  de¬ 
signated  amounts  are  deducted  from  each 
paycheck  to  pay  for  the  shares. 

The  Profit  Sharing  fund  itself  is  in¬ 
vested  entirely  in  Peninsula  New’spapers 
Inc.,  85  percent  of  it  in  company  shares, 
and  15  percent  in  cash  savings. 

“We  could  use  some  diversification,”  ad¬ 
mits  Harry  L.  Millet,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  PNI  and  a  trustee  of  the  plan, 
“but  we’ve  been  so  successful,  well  ...” 

Part  of  its  success  is  obviously  in  the 
area  of  one  of  Profit  Sharing’s  greatest 
virtues,  its  ability  to  attract  and  hold  loyal 
employees. 

Turnover  is  low 

“The  spirit  is  great  here,”  says  Millet, 
W’ho  started  his  career  w’ith  PNI  as  a 
new’sboy.  “They  come  here  and  see  how’ 
much  a  career  is  w’orth,  so  that  our  turn¬ 
over  is  much  low’er  than  on  the  average 
small-tow’n  new’spaper.” 

All  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
Peninsula  New’spapers  Inc.,  does  business 
W’ith  six  different  unions  and  sets  up  six 
different,  but  identical.  Profit  Sharing 
trusts  for  their  members. 

Eugene  C.  Bishop,  president  of  PNI 
and  chairman  of  its  board  said,  “When  w’e 
first  told  employees  w’e  were  going  to  put 
in  a  Profit  Sharing  plan,  their  typical 
reaction  ranged  from  enthusiasm  to  a 
‘w’e’ll  wait  and  see’  attitude. 

“It  took  some  of  them  seven  or  eight 
years  of  watching  the  accounts  build  up 
before  they  began  to  realize  the  benefits. 
Now  W’e  have  few,  if  any,  doubting  Thom¬ 
ases,  and  W’e  average  about  two  letters  a 
w’eek  inquiring  about  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  here,  and  these  from  highly 
qualified  people. 

“They  see  their  colleagues  retiring  w’ith 
as  much  as  $63,000 — and  this  is  on  top  of 
the  standard  pay  scales  in  the  area.” 

About  42%  of  PNI  participants  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  unions,  and,  even  though  the 
plan  still  hasn’t  run  full  cycle,  a  typical 
office  girl’s  account  might  average  $28,- 
000,  a  printer’s  $36,000,  and  a  foreman’s 
$42,000.  One  reporter  recently  retired 
W’ith  $63,000. 

Communications  at  PNI,  as  you  might 
expect  in  a  business  w’hose  business  is 
communications,  is  quite  good.  Each  new’ 
employee  is  given  a  52-page  booklet  ex¬ 
plaining  the  plan.  When  he  becomes  eligi¬ 
ble,  his  department  head  sits  dow’n  w’ith 
him  and  goes  over  the  plan  again,  and  he 
is  given  a  small  portfolio  w’ith  another 
copy  of  the  plan  and  a  certificate  of  his 
membership. 


Also,  during  the  year,  he  is  kept  up  to 
date  on  the  company  and  the  plan  w’ith  at 
least  tw’o  home  mailings,  including  a  lat¬ 
ter  from  the  Profit  Sharing  Committee, 
and  a  copy  of  the  annual  report. 

• 

Boston  area  dailies 
form  a  sales  group 

G.  Prescott  Low’,  board  chairman  of 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  was 
elected  president  of  the  newly-established 
Boston  Area  New’spaper  Dailies 
(BAND). 

The  sales  group  consists  of  12  new’spa¬ 
pers  with  392,000  combined  circulation, 
represented  in  principal  cities  by  Math¬ 
ews,  Shannon  &  Cullen  and  Ward- 
Griffith.  The  group  will  offer  advertisers 
space  on  a  “one  order  and  one  bill  basis”. 

Members  of  the  group  are  as  follow’s: 
Patriot  Ledger;  Brockton  Enterprise  & 
Times,  Lowell  Sun,  Lawrence  Eagle 
Tribune,  Lynn  Item,  Salem  Xeivs,  South 
Middlesex  News,  Haverhill  Gazette, 
Waltham  Neu's  Tribune,  and  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty  New’spapers  in  Beverly,  Gloucester, 
and  Newburypoit. 

• 

Webb  to  Asia  as  UPI 
general  news  editor 

Appointment  of  Alvin  B.  Webb  as  gen¬ 
eral  news  editor  for  .4sia  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  in  Hong  Kong  by  Robert  E. 
Page,  UPI  vicepresident  and »  general 
manager  for  Asia.  Webb,  38,  w’ill  direct 
UPI  news  operations  throughout  the 
region  from  UPI’s  Asian  headquarters  in 
Hong  Kong.  He  succeeds  Daniel  F.  Gil¬ 
more  who  W’ill  join  the  Washington  news 
staff  next  month  after  25  years  overseas. 
Gilmore  served  as  general  new’s  editor  for 
Europe,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  prior 
to  moving  to  Hong  Kong  in  April,  1972. 
Webb,  a  veteran  UPI  correspondent, 
moves  to  Hong  Kong  from  Brussels  w’here 
he  has  served  as  European  new’s  editor 
for  the  past  year. 

• 

Tyco  plans  ads 
in  newspapers 

Tyco  Industries  unveiled  plans  for  the 
largest  consumer  advertising  campaign  in 
its  history.  Richard  E.  Grey,  Tyco  pres¬ 
ident,  said  the  media  budget  is  in  excess 
of  $l-million,  the  bulk  of  w’hich  will  go 
into  netw’ork  and  spot  television.  The 
print  schedule  includes  full-color  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  Sunday  comic  sections  of 
new’spapers  in  78  major  markets  on 
Thanksgiving  weekend. 

“Our  dealer  sell-through  program  w’ill 
be  further’  enhanced  by  an  after- 
Christmas  promotion  involving  network 
television  exposure  to  be  supported  by  ad¬ 
vertising  with  store  listings  in  the  sports 
sections  of  66  major  new’spapers  through¬ 
out  the  country,”  Grey  said. 
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reporting  the  news  for  seventy  years 


A  newspaper,  in  order  to  serve  the  community  and  state  effectively, 
must  reprirt  the  news  as  it  happens  in  a  concise,  intelligent  and  unbiased  manner 
knowing  that  a  well  informed  citizenry  is  the  basic  strength  of  our  democracy. 
For  over  70  years.  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  has  provided 
this  service  to  readers. 

From  1903  until  the  present.  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  has  embraced 
the  highest  ideals  of  journalistic  responsibility  and  integrity 
in  bringing  their  readers  complete  news  coverage  of  local,  national  and 
international  happenings. 

Our  pledge  for  the  future  is  to  continue  the  tradition  that  has  made 
these  newspapers  leaders  in  the 

journalistic  profession.  I 


Represenied  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
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Promotion 


By  George  Wilt 


TELLING  ABOUT  DALLAS,  IN  DALLAS 


Newspapers  traditionally  take  their 
market  stories  to  the  nation’s  advertising 
meccas.  At  least  once  each  year,  visits  are 
scheduled  for  New  York,  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  cities  inbetween. 

Recently,  the  Dallas  Morning  News  has 
adopted  a  different  approach.  It  hopes  to 
encourage  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
to  visit  Texas.  The  objective,  reports  John 
A.  Rector,  Jr.,  the  paper’s  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  is  to  do  a  better  job  of  communica¬ 
ting. 

To  help  accomplish  this,  a  20-seat,  mul¬ 
timedia  audiovisual  conference  room  was 
included  in  plans  for  a  plant  refurbishing 
that  is  being  completed  this  year. 

“We  feel  we  have  a  real  story  to  tell 
about  both  Dallas  and  the  Morning 
News,"  Rector  says.  “This  room  gives  us 
the  tools  to  put  that  story  across.  We  hope 
to  establish  a  reputation.  If  people  are 
interested  in  the  Dallas  market,  we  want 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 
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Nature  of  Business...., . 

□  My  remittance  is  enclosed. 

$10  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other 
countries  $25  a  year. 


them  to  know  they  can  come  to  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News  and  get  the  kind  of  information 
they’re  after. 

“Recently,  for  example,  we  had  two  men 
in  here  from  New  York.  It  was  their  first 
visit  to  Texas,  and  they  were  prepared  to 
invest  several  million  dollars  in  multiple- 
location  retailing.  With  our  presentation 
and  supplementary  research  data,  we 
drew  them  a  vivid  picture  of  the  area  and 
its  burgeoning  economy,” 

Visitors  may  start  off  by  viewing  a 
15-minute,  three-screen  presentation 
which  tells  the  story  of  Dallas  and  the 
Morning  News  via  slides  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  If  they’ve  brought  slides  or  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture  of  their  own,  a  special  “vis¬ 
itors”  projection  screen  can  be  lowered  by 
pushing  a  button. 

And  when  it’s  time  to  get  down  to  the 
details  of  mapping  out  a  schedule,  count¬ 
ing  the  dollars  and  computing  cost  per 
reader,  a  white  board  can  be  pulled  out 
for  felt-tip  pen  use. 

The  two  side  walls  of  the  carpeted  room 
are  finished  with  panels  made  of  fabric- 
covered  cork  to  accommodate  push-pins. 
Wooden  rails  on  both  walls  have  channels 
to  facilitate  display-board  positioning. 

12  foot  screen 

The  projection  screen  in  the  conference 
room  is  12  feet  long  and  nearly  four  feet 
high.  In  the  service  galley  behind  it  are 
six  Kodak  Ektagraphic  slide  projectors 
with  right-angle  Buhl  lenses  and  a  simi¬ 
larly  equipped  Kodak  Pageant  sound  pro¬ 
jector  for  16mm  film. 

These  seven  units  and  a  tape  recorder 
are  linked  to  a  Spindler  &  Sauppe  control¬ 
ler,  programmed  with  punched  paper 
tape.  No  operator  is  needed;  the  start  of 
the  program  and  the  dimming  of  lights 
are  controlled  from  a  remote-control  panel 
in  the  conference  room. 

Despite  availability  of  staff  writers, 
photographers,  and  artists,  the  Morning 
News  elected  to  have  the  presentation 
produced  outside,  to  be  assured  of  max¬ 
imum  professional  expertise.  The  job  was 
given  to  Bill  Stokes  Associates,  a  Dallas 
producer. 

Working  from  a  script,  two  still  photog¬ 
raphers  traveled  throughout  the  city, 
shooting  hundreds  of  slides.  A  third,  back 
at  the  studio,  prepared  titles  and  shot 
slides  of  historic  photographs  and  news¬ 
paper  front  pages. 

At  the  same  time,  a  cinematographer 
captured  the  necessary  motion-picture 
footage,  ranging  from  shots  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  rounds  of  a  delivery  boy  to  zoom-lens 
close-ups  of  the  flowers  in  Dallas  parks. 

When  the  editors  at  Bill  Stokes  Associ¬ 
ates  were  done,  all  but  450  slides  had  been 
discarded  and  the  motion-picture  footage 
had  been  cut  to  four  sequences,  each  run¬ 
ning  about  one  minute. 

The  discarded  slides,  of  course,  have 
been  filed  for  future  use  in  other  slide 
presentations  on  the  Dallas  market,  or  on 
showings  for  individual  classifications  or 
advertisers. 

The  finished  production  opens  with  a 
shot  of  the  sun  rising  on  the  prairie  hori¬ 


In  1h«  projection  galley  of  the  Dallas  Earn¬ 
ing  News  audiovisual  conference  room,  sii 
Kodak  Ektagraphic  slide  projectors  and  a 
Kodak  Pageant  sound  projector  for  16mm 
motion-picture  film,  are  equipped  with  right- 
angle  Buhl  lenses. 

zon  to  symbolize  Dallas’  birth  on  the 
banks  of  the  Trinity  River.  This  is  soon 
followed  by  dramatic  contemporary  views 
of  the  city’s  towering  architectural 
works. 

Vintage  pictures  depict  the  pioneering 
era — 18,000  residents  when  the  Morning 
News  was  founded  on  October  2,  1885 — 
and  a  rollicking  country-music  sound 
track  evckes  tintypes,  gingham  dresses, 
work-hardened  calluses,  and  other  fron¬ 
tier  images. 

Weaving  a  colorful  tapestry  of  the 
city’s  past  and  present,  its  economy  and 
recreational  resources,  churches  and  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  even  problems  and 
proposed  solutions,  the  presentation 
strives  for  a  complete,  balanced,  and  posi¬ 
tive  overview. 

Pleasing  results 

Newspaper  executives  have  been  so 
pleased  with  the  results  that  they’ve  com¬ 
missioned  a  second  show  to  run  five  to 
seven  minutes  as  a  trailer  to  the  first. 

“We  consider  the  first  program  a  hard 
sell  of  Dallas  and  a  soft  sell  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News,"  Rector  explains.  “The  second 
will  cite  more  hard  facts  about  circulation 
and  advertising. 

“Having  the  two,  we’ll  be  able  to  run 
them  in  tandem  or  separately,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  audience.  And  the 
slide  portions  of  the  show  can  be  readily 
updated  whenever  necessary  so  they’re  al¬ 
ways  contemporary.” 

Dallas-based  Sears  executives  were  so 
impressed  with  the  15-minute  presentation 
that  they  borrowed  the  Kodak  Carousel 
slide  trays  for  a  showing  at  the  company’s 
Chicago  headquarters.  The  newspaper  in¬ 
serted  slides  of  Dallas-area  Sears  stores 
for  that  showing. 

After  the  first  program  was  completed, 
the  new’spaper  had  Bill  Stokes  Associates 
reproduce  it  in  16mm  motion-picture 
format.  The  plan  is  to  make  prints  avail¬ 
able  for  screenings  by  schools,  civic  and 
service  clubs.  Of  Course,  the  film  could 
also  be  used  for  sales  efforts  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  but  Rector 
says  this  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
Morning  News  effort. 

“We  really  don’t  want  to  export  Tex¬ 
as,”  he  explains.  “We  want  people  to  come 
here  so  we  can  do  the  best  possible  job  of 
telling  and  showing  them  what  Dallas  is 
like  as  a  market  and  as  a  place  to  live  and 
work.” 
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Flint  Ink  can  save  you  money  and 
reduce  your  ink  handling  prob¬ 
lems!  How?  Flint  puts  the  indus¬ 
try’s  largest  tank  truck  delivery 
fleet  at  your  service  —  it’s  only  a 
phone  call  away. 

You’ll  find  Flint  Arrowlith  inks 
for  web  offset  newsprint  give  you 
all  the  important  extras  you  need 
to  produce  top  quality  printing  at 


an  economical  price.  Extra 
strength  to  take  the  fastest  press 
runs.  On-press  performance  to 
make  your  job  easier.  Strict  qual¬ 
ity  controls  that  assure  you  com¬ 
plete  uniformity  from  delivery-to- 
delivery.  You’ll  find  Arrowlith  inks 
perform  best  when  used  with  our 
Miracle  “V-2020”  Concentrate  — 
the  original  alkaline  etch. 


Select  Arrowlith  inks  in  regular 
or  the  new  “Lint  Free”  formula¬ 
tions  in  black  and  colors.  Imme¬ 
diate  coast-to-coast  tank  truck 
delivery  from  these  seven  cities. 
Arrowlith  inks  are  also  available 
from  all  seventeen  Flint  locations, 
by  the  kit  or  drum.  For  fast,  de¬ 
pendable  service  call  your  Flint 
man  today! 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS: 

25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  a239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS 
DENVER  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  .  LOS  ANGELES 
MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
NEW  YORK.  PROVIDENCE.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Nergentlialer  Keyboards  Provide  Tape  Input  to  Typesetting  Systems 


Models  Nd/lOO  mmd  SU/IOO-S 


.  .  .  are  non-justifying  keyboards  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  for  Mergenthaler 
V-l-P  phototypesetters.  The  NJ/100  is 
for  6-font  V-I-P’s;  NJ/100-3  for  12  and 
18-font  V-I-P’s. 


yisoal  Display  and  Fonaat  Unit 

.  .  .  are  quick-connect  keyboard  ac¬ 
cessories.  The  Visual  Display  provides 
continuous  reference  of  last  16-char¬ 
acters  keyed.  Format  Unit  provides 
one-stroke  access  to  1 6  formats  of  up 
to  32  codes  each. 


Model  IVd/SOO 


.  .  .  is  a  high  speed,  general  purpose 
keyboard  for  producing  6-level  unjus¬ 
tified  input  for  a  wide  variety  of  type¬ 
setting  and  computer  composition 
systems. 


A  adTance  in  video  terminals 


The  new  CorRecTerm  M/200  dramatically 
extends  the  capabilities  of  the  most  popular 
editing  terminal  in  the  industry,  the  Mergen¬ 
thaler  CorRecTerm  Model  M/100. 

The  M/200  Is  a  superior  low-cost  means 
of  editing,  proofing,  correcting,  merging  and 
markIng-up  text  for  use  in  type¬ 
setting  systems.  It  reads  and 
displays  text  on  a  screen,  per¬ 
mits  modification  and  pro¬ 
duces  clean,  error-free  output. 

Text  displayed  on  the  screen 
may  be  modified  by  addition, 
deletion,  substitution  or  repo¬ 
sitioning;  characters,  words 
or  blocks  of  words  may  be 
opened,  closed  or  moved  by 
push  button  command.  This  is 
accomplished  by  control  of  the 
cursor  that  appears  as  a  super¬ 
imposed  rectangle.  The  cursor  position  in¬ 
dicates  where  the  next  character  is  to  be 
placed,  or  it  defines  the  location,  starting 
point  or  ending  point  of  functions  such  as  in¬ 
sert,  delete  and  move.  Frequently  used  in¬ 
structions  may  be  formatted  by  simple  tape 
or  keyboard  commands.  The  M/200  can  also 
be  used  as  an  auxiliary  non-justifying  input 
keyboard.  The  use  of  the  CorRecTerm  saves 
valuable  typesetting  time,  procedures  and 
costs  that  exceed  the  price  of  equipment. 


The  M/200  provides  important  user  bene¬ 
fits:  Eliminates  errors  before  the  typesetting 
proof  is  generated  •  Frees  input  keyboard 
operators  to  provide  raw  input  —  vastly 
improves  their  productivity  •  Permits  ideal 
means  of  inserting  and/or  changing  mark-up 
-  instructions  •  Reduces  paste¬ 
up  and  stripping  time  to  an 
absolute  minimum  •  Provides 
quick  proofing  to  avoid  sub¬ 
sequent  typesetting. 

Practical  keyboard  group¬ 
ing:  The  control  panels  have 
been  designed  with  separate 
functional  groupings  for  ease 
of  locating  specific  function 
keys,  and  to  minimize  inad¬ 
vertent  keystroke  generation. 

An  excellent  feature  of  the 
M/200  is  the  unusual  scrolling 
capability  whereby  the  screen  acts  as  a  mov¬ 
able  1600-character  window  that  can  scan 
the  entire  3600-character  memory  storage. 
The  operator  just  depresses  a  “scroll  up’ 
button  to  move  the  copy  up  off  the  screen 
without  losing  it.  The  opposite  applies  by 
pressing  the  “scroll  down”  button. 

The  CorRecTerm  M/201  provides  expand¬ 
ed  input  tape  merging  capabilities  over  the 
M/200.  It  is  extremely  useful  where  short 
takes  or  copy  blocks  are  inserted. 


r 


Mergenthaler  has  been  manufacturing  keyboards 
as  a  part  of  typesetting  systems  for  over  86  years. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 


Send  us  further 
information  on 
the  following: 


Mergenthaler 


“'’oenrhaier 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 


Zip 


Phone 


State— 


340B 


news-people 


Dean  W.  Seniff,  former  retail  ad 
manager  for  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 
Inc.  is  now  display  ad  manager.  Norbert 
V.  Booker,  former  assistant  manager  of 
general  advertising — named  national  sales 
manager,  and  Robert  D.  Fisher,  former 
assistant  retail  manager — now  retail  sales 
manager. 

•  «  * 

Joseph  Shuman — retired  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  October  31  as 
managing  editor.  During  his  43-year  ca¬ 
reer  at  the  P-G,  Shuman  served  as  city 
editor  for  28  years  and  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  13  years.  James  E.  Alexander, 
assistant  managing  editor  has  replaced 
Shuman  as  managing  editor. 

*  *  • 

Frank  Sherman — promoted  from  cir¬ 
culation  sales  manager  to  circulation 
manager  of  the  Daily  Journal,  Elizabeth, 
N.J.  Prior  to  joining  the  Journal,  Sher¬ 
man  was  circulation  director  of  the  New¬ 
ark  Evening  News. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Simons,  now  editor-in-chief  of 
Homelife  magazine — appointed  senior  edi¬ 
tor  of  New  York  Times  Magazine  with 
special  responsibility  for  the  design, 
fashion,  food  and  parent-child  depart¬ 
ments. 

«  *  * 

Francis  L.  Dale,  recently  resigned  as 
publisher  of  Cincinnati  Enquirer — named 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 

*  *  * 

G.  A.  Harshman,  publisher  of  Sharon 
(Pa.)  Herald  will  retire  January  1  after 
a  44-year  career  with  the  paper.  George 
D.  Lanier,  general  manager,  will  succeed 
Harshman. 

*  * 

James  C.  Myers,  previously  manager, 
special  events  for  Houston  Post  is  the 
principal  officer  in  Motivators  Inc.,  a  new 
Houston  based  pr/ad  agency  specializing 
in  creating  and  handling  meetings  and 
conventions. 


John  N.  Hall,  reporter  for  UPI  since 
1965 — joined  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  will  specialize  in 
investigative  reporting. 

*  *  * 

Marcia  Van  Ness,  reporter  on  the  staff 
of  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  Gannett  News 
Service — appointed  family  living  editor  of 
State-Journal,  Lansing,  succeeding  Bev¬ 
erly  Hall,  recently  named  city  editor. 

«  *  * 

Howard  Bray,  reporter  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  until  he  became  an  aide  to  U.S. 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New 
Mexico — appointed  executive  director  of 
the  Fund  for  Investigative  Journalism. 

«  *  * 

Two  additions  to  the  staff  at  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Banner:  Joseph  L.  White, 
formerly  news  editor  of  the  Lebanon 
(Tenn.)  Democrat  and  bureau  chief  for 
the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Times,  has  joined 
the  Banner  as  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  and  has  been  assigned  to  the  City 
Hall  beat.  Joseph  Worley,  formerly  with 
the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle 
as  Elizabethton  bureau  chief  and  later 
with  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  has 
joined  the  Banner  and  has  been  assigned 
to  the  copy  desk. 

*  *  • 

M.  Andrew  Cline,  previously  with  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times — named  circulation 
manager  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Observer 
and  Wyoming  Valley  Today,  Wyoming, 
Pa.  He  is  the  weekly  paper’s  first  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

*  *  * 

Ernie  Tucker,  former  New  England 
newsman  and  pr  man  for  Chris-Craft 
Corp. — appointed  editor-publisher  of  Boyn¬ 
ton  Beach  (Fla.)  Examiner,  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  vreekly  founded  in  April  by  a  group 
of  19  local  businessmen. 


AREA  DOCUMENTARIES— Bill  MarrioH,  left, 
publisher  of  "This  is  Orange  Country"  and  Er¬ 
nie  Stegemann,  general  manager  of  Gravure 
West,  examine  the  first  of  a  series  of  full-color 
rotogravure  supplements.  The  supplement  which 
appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  Orange 
County  edition  and  the  Register  contained  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  economy  of  Orange  County,  build¬ 
ing,  industry,  entertainment,  recreation  and  its 
future.  Similar  supplements  will  appear  in  other 
growth  areas  in  California.  Marriott  is  the  found¬ 
ing  publisher  of  Family  Weekly  magazine. 

• 

UPI  bureau  manager 

Jerry  L.  Mitchell  has  been  appointed 
United  Press  International  bureau  man¬ 
ager  at  Charlotte,  N.C.  He  succeeds  Er¬ 
nest  H.  Robl,  who  resigned.  Mitchell,  26, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Columbia,  S.C., 
bureau  staff  for  the  past  four  years. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 
S.ALES  NEGOTIATORS  -  BROKERS  -  APPRAISERS 


330  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY 
ROCKVILLE  CENTRE.  NEW  YORK  1  1670 

Area  Code  5 1 6  -  764-24 1 4 


George  J.  Cooper  and  Maurice  K.  Henry  will  attend  the 
SNPA  Meetings  at  the  Boca  Raton  Hotel — November  11-14. 

Mr,  Cooper’s  residence  phone  number  in  Boca  Raton  is 
(305)  391-9600. 

Mr.  Henry’s  residence  phone  number  in  Fort  Lauderdale  is 
(305)  566-1461. 


SPEAKING  OF  CO-OP 
ADS!  ACB  audits  upwards 
of  $250,000,000  in  newspa¬ 
per  co-op  ads  annually.  We 
serve  more  than  350  adver¬ 
tisers,  On  many  accounts 
ACB  pays  the  dealer  with 
our  ow’n  bank  checks.  ACB’s 
“Automatic  Payment  Plan’’ 
eliminates  the  need  for  co¬ 
op  invoices  or  tear-sheets. 
Simplifies  co-op  advertising 
procedures  —  builds  addi¬ 
tional  linage. 

We  reed  every  deity 
nemtpeRer  edvertiiement 

I^HE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU, INC. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Parli  Avenut,  South 
CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabash  Avenui 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Jones  StreH 
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THE  MERGER  of  Newspapers,  Inc.,  info  Norfolk-based  Landmark  Communications  was  consum¬ 
mated  September  28,  in  Louisville.  Newspapers,  Inc.,  whose  corporate  offices  are  located  in 
Shelbyville,  operates  24  community  newspapers  and  four  printing  plants  in  Kentucky  and  South¬ 
ern  Indiana.  Landmark  is  a  diversified  communications  corporation  with  dailies  in  Norfolk  and 
Roanoke,  Va.,  and  Greensboro,  N.C.,  and  radio,  television,  and  CATV  holdings.  Participating  in 
the  signing  ceremony  were,  left  to  right,  John  Colburn,  vice-president.  Landmark;  William  E. 
Matthews,  president.  Newspapers,  Inc.;  William  Diederich,  vice-president-finance.  Landmark;  and 
Bob  Bolitho,  who  served  as  a  consultant  in  the  transaction. 


Delta  is  an  air  line 
run  by  prof essionalSe 
Like  Jiidith  HUl,  Reser* 
vatkms  Sales  Ag^ 

She  knows  all 
about  schedules,  fares, 
ticketing  and  routinge 
She  can  quote  you 
175,000  fares^all 
computer  accurate. 
She  knows  the 
shortest  route  to 
where  you’re  goinge 
She  knows  the  most 
convenient  flight  for 
your  plans.  She 
knows  the  lowest  fare 
for  your  flight. 

When  she  makes 
your  reservation, 
she  doesn’t  just  use 
her  computer. 

She  uses  her  head. 

Delta  is  ready 
when  you  are. 


Harte-Hanks  puts  papers 
in  Texas  under  Keeney 

Reorganization  of  nine  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers,  Inc.  divisions  in  Texas  into 
one  group,  was  announced  by  Robert  G. 
Marbut,  president. 

President  of  the  new  group  is  Art 
Keeney,  who  will  also  continue  his  duties 
as  publisher  of  the  Corsicana  Daily  Sun, 
une  of  the  newspapers  in  the  new  group. 
Headquarters  for  the  group  will  be  in 
Corsicana. 

In  addition  to  the  Daily  Sun,  other  Tex¬ 
as  papers  in  the  group  include  the  Big 
Spring  Herald,  Bryan-College  Station  Ea¬ 
gle,  Commerce  Journal,  Denison  Herald, 
Greenville  Herald-Banner,  Huntsville 
Item,  Marshall  News-Messenger  and  the 
Paris  News. 

Keeney  has  been  president  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Daily  Sun  since  1971.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  Vjcepresident  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association. 

Before  that,  from  1967  to  1969  he  was 
general  manager  of  the  Alley  Theater  in 
Houston  and  from  1960  to  1965  he  was 
promotion  director  of  the  Houston  Post. 
He  left  the  Post  in  1965  to  promote  the 
Houston  Astrodome  stadium. 


Denis  Horgan,  an  assistant  national 
editor — named  foreign  editor  of  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Star-News,  replacing  Arthur 
Koonce  who  retired.  Changes  in  the  Star- 
News  national  staff  include:  Paul  Hope 
from  national  politics  to  editorial  writer; 
Robert  Walters  from  national  affairs  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  to  national  politics 
and  investigative  reporting;  George 
Sherman  from  state  department  to  mili¬ 
tary  affairs;  Jeremiah  O’Leary  from 
general  assignment  with  an  emphasis  on 
Latin  American  to  the  state  department; 
Orr  Kelly  from  military  affairs  to  the 
justice  department;  Ron  Sarro  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  continu¬ 
ing  Agnew  investigation;  and  Walter 
Taylor  from  the  Metro  staff  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


John  P.  Corcoran  Jr. — promoted  from 
production  manager  to  the  newly-created 
post  of  director  of  production  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News.  A 
new  production  manager  will  be  named 
later. 


David  B.  Martens,  most  recently  re¬ 
gional  manager  for  the  Times  Mirror  Co.’s 
cable  tv  interests  in  Orange  County,  Calif. 
— named  publisher  of  the  Tiffin  (Ohio) 
Advertiser-Tribune. 


Confidential  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 

18  Years  Natien-Wid.  Personal  Servie. 


Glenn  A.  Surrette,  formerly  of  the  ■ 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune,  Spring-  I 

field  (Mass.)  Union-Republican  and  Hart-  gj 

ford  (Conn.)  Times — to  assistant  manag- 
ing  editor  of  the  Greenfield  Recorder. 
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Third  quarter  reports 
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Cowles  Communications,  Inc.  reported 
that  it  had  net  income  from  investments 
and  continuing  operations  of  $1,258,000  or 
32c  per  share  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1973. 

During  the  comparable  period  of  1972, 
the  company  had  income  from  investments 
and  continuing  operations  of  $1,086,000  or 
27c  per  share.  After  inclusion  of  losses 
from  discontinued  operations  and  a  minor 
extraordinary  gain,  net  income  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1972  was  $952,000  or 
24c  per  share. 

Revenues  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1973  (exclusive  of  investment  income) 
were  $5,982,000  vs.  $5,451,000  in  1972’s 
like  period. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  was  increased  profitability  in  the 
company’s  broadcasting  operations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Marvin  C.  Whatmore,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Cowles  Communications. 

Cowles  Communications,  a  closed-end, 
non-diversified,  management  investment 
company,  owns  2,600,000  shares  of  Class 
A  Common  Stock  of  The  New  York  Times 
Company  in  addition  to  its  broadcasting 
properties  and  other  assets. 

*  *  * 

SOUTHAM 

Southam  Press  Ltd.  reports  profit  up 
more  than  28%  for  the  nine  months  to 
Sept.  30  and  says  the  outlook  for  the 
fourth  quarter  is  promising  despite  ex¬ 
pected  shoi’tages  of  some  types  of  paper. 

Profit  for  the  three  quarters  was  $12,- 
477,000  for  $1.00  a  share,  up  from  $9,716,- 
000  or  77%  cents  a  share  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  a  year  earlier.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  was  an  extraordinary  item  of 
$375,000  or  three  cents  a  share  in  the 
current  nine  months.  Southam,  with 
interests  in  newspaper  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  business  publications  and  shows, 
says  the  percentage  increase  in  operating 
expenses  continues  to  be  lower  than  the 
increase  in  revenue  but  “the  gap  is  clos¬ 
ing,  reflecting  substantially  higher  labor 
costs  as  well  as  increases  in  the  price  of 
paper.” 

“Price  adjustments  have  been  made  and 
others  are  planned  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  margins.” 


Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  reported  rec¬ 
ord  earnings  and  revenues  for  the  first 
nine  months  and  the  third  quarter  of 
1973. 

Earnings  gained  15%  to  73  cents  a  share 
on  revenues  of  $27.7  million  a  6.8%  in¬ 
crease,  through  Sept.  30,  president  Rollan 
D.  Melton  said. 

Net  income  was  $4.3  million,  up  about 
$250,000  over  the  first  nine  months  of 
1972,  Melton  said. 

For  the  third  quarter  ending  Sept.  30, 
net  income  totaled  $1.5  million,  up  from 
$1.3  million,  on  revenues  of  $9.4  million, 
up  from  $8.8  million. 

Melton  said  newsprint  supplies  contin¬ 
ued  tight  but  the  Reno-based  group  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  unrestricted  publication 
although  conservation  steps  were  continu¬ 
ing. 


Panax  Corporation,  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  and  commercial  printing  company,  re¬ 
ported  a  10%  increase  in  net  revenues 
and,  including  nonrecurring  items,  a  22% 
increase  in  net  earnings  for  the  third 
quarter  ending  September  30,  compared  to 
the  same  period  in  1972. 

For  the  third  quarter  this  year,  per 
share  earnings  of  $  .17  resulted  from  net 
revenues  of  $6,634,980  and  earnings  of 
$196,181.  This  compares  with  per  share 
earnings  of  $  .14  on  net  revenues  of  $6,- 
050,025  and  earnings  of  $160,358  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1972.  Third  quarter  earn¬ 
ings  include  $81,579  net  after-tax  gain  on 
discount  for  prepayment  of  indebtedness. 
Earnings  from  operations  for  the  third 
quarter  were  $114,602  or  $  .10  per  share, 
compared  with  $160,358  or  $  .14  per 
share,  for  the  same  quarter  last  year. 

*  *  * 

COMCORP 

ComCorp,  Cleveland  based  publishers  of 
suburban  newspapers  in  Ohio  and  Flori¬ 
da,  reported  continued  growth  in  all  areas 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year. 
After  tax  earnings  for  the  nine  month 
period  ending  September  30,  1973  were 
$191,000  or  $.27  per  share  as  compared  to 
$174,000  or  $.25  per  share  for  the  same 
three-quarters  a  year  ago.  Revenues  for 
this  nine  month  period  this  year  were 
$4,173,000  as  compared  to  $3,548,000  a 
year  ago.  This  w’as  a  growth  of  18%. 
These  results  include  the  contributions  in 
sales  and  earnings  from  the  Lakeland, 
Florida  operation  which  was  acquired  by 
ComCorp  in  April. 


Bartholomew  is  back  ! 
in  the  wine  business  . 

“Bart”  is  making  wine  again.  I 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  former  pres-  I 
ident  and  later  board  chairman  of  United  j 
Press  International,  who  for  thirty  years  , 
operated  California’s  oldest  winery  at  ■ 
Sonoma  until  its  sale  six  years  ago,  has 
started  operations  of  another  winer>'  in 
the  same  historic  town. 

“Hell,  I’m  only  75  years  old  and  natu¬ 
rally  I’ve  got  to  have  a  twenty  year  pro¬ 
gram  ahead,”  the  former  wire  service  ex¬ 
ecutive  said.  In  his  fifty-third  year  with 
the  UPI,  Bartholomew  is  still  an  active 
director  and  board  chairman  emeritus. 

The  new  winery,  called  Hacienda,  is  in 
the  Buena  Vista  vineyards.  Bartholomew 
has  also  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
Widmer’s  Wine  Cellars  of  New  York  state 
and  California,  effective  December  31  of 
this  year. 


Drops  Book  World 

Washington  Post  will  publish  Book 
World,  the  tabloid  book  review’  section  for 
the  last  time  on  November  11.  The  book 
reviews  are  being  combined  with  the  Sun¬ 
day  Style  section  as  a  four-page  pullout. 
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The  Bell  System’s  new  770A  Pri¬ 
vate  Branch  Exchange  (PBX)  is 
the  basic  building  block  for  a  com¬ 
pletely  modern  communications 
system  that  can  bring  all  your  oper 
ations  increased 


efficiency. 


This  new  PBX 


can  handle  up  to 


400  lines,  in  three 


modular  steps. 


Even  with  400  lines, 


the  equipment  will  take  up  less 
than  40  square  feet. 

Because  the  console  of  the 
770A  is  push-button  operated, 
training  new  operators  is  a  snap. 

You  can  add  such  optional 
services  as  interoffice  conference 
calling  and  one-digit  dialing.  And 
a  feature  called  “attendant  camp¬ 
on”  that  helps  your  operator  hold 
an  incoming  call  until  the  line 
is  free. 

When  you  choose  the 
770A,  you  get  equipment 
built  to  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  reliability,  plus 
dependable  Bell  System 
service  and  maintenance, 
available  locally. 

Your  Bell  System 
Communications  Consul¬ 
tant  knows  you  need  first- 
rate  communications  to 
meet  your  deadlines. 

Call  today. 


hear  you. 


Anew  PBX— 

because  communications  are  vital 
|br  meeting  deadlines. 


Another  First  •  •  •  •  from 


Steel  Saddles  with  Register  Control 


FIRST: 

With  steel  saddles 
With  one  piece  doubles 
Universal  lockup  for 
aluminum,  zinc  or  mog. 

NOW: 

First  to  offer  o  saddle  with  built-in 
register  control.  No  other  saddle  (that 
we  know  of)  can  provide  you  with  a 
means  to  move  the  plate  for  register 
after  the  saddle  is  locked  on  the  press. 

The  small  register  block  shown  in 
the  edge  of  the  saddle  (on  the  left)  can 
be  moved  right  or  left,  up  to  .030.  The 
plate  is  moved  laterally  with  the  reg¬ 
ister  pin  in  the  center  of  the  block. 

This  device  was  developed  for  use 
with  our  double  steel  saddles  where 
the  installation  is  permanent.  It  is  also 
desirable  where  compression  lock-up  is 
used  on  single  saddles.  It  eliminates 
"carding  or  shimming”  the  saddle  out. 


The  introduction  of  register  control 
on  steel  saddles  is  another  evidence 
of  our  leadership.  There  are  other 
reasons  why  you  can  afford  only  the 
best! 


Write  us  today,  or  call,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  folder  with  15  enclosures, 
including  system  description,  photos 
and  bulletins  helpful  in  converting  to 
"shallow  relief"  printing. 


We  are  proud  to  announce  that  we 
have  just  been  advised  by  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  that  the  "patent  pend¬ 
ing"  has  been  granted  on  our  saddle 
and  tension  bar.  Application  on  the 
register  bar  is  pending. 


MADE  BY: 


Graph- A-T  ronics 
Inc. 


TELEPHONE  (305)  424-6822 

316  SOUTH  HUGHEY  AVENUE  ORLANDO.  FLORIDA  32802 


Georgia  newspapers  pioneer 
news-oriented  VDT  system 

By  Tom  Hils 


When  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and 
Herald  switched  to  photocomp  in  1967  the 
papers’  management  knew  that  making 
corrections  would  be  one  of  the  most  cost¬ 
ly  operations  of  the  composing  process  in 
both  time  and  money. 

This  problem  was  minimized  by  de¬ 
veloping  a  line  printer  proofing  system. 
On  the  first  pass  the  system  routed  the 
hyphenated  and  justified  copy  to  a  line 
printer  with  line  numbers  by  each  line. 

After  proofing  a  correction  tape  was 
prepared  and  merged  with  the  original, 
producing  corrected  galleys  of  tape  on  one 
of  three  typesetters  which  were  also  con¬ 
nected  directly  to  the  computer. 

This  system  worked  well  but  it  did  have 
several  weaknesses.  First,  since  time  did 
not  permit  a  second  proofing,  the  correc¬ 
tion  tape  was  unverified.  An  error  in  the 
line  number  and  the  correction  would  be 
inserted  in  the  wrong  place;  an  error  in 
the  take  number  would  actually  insert  the 
corrections  into  the  wrong  story.  Either  of 
these  errors  could  and  did  produce  some 
peculiar  results. 

Secondly,  the  Augusta  papers  had  al¬ 
ways  been  concerned  that  the  keystrokes 
of  a  reporter  were  being  needlessly  dupli¬ 
cated  in  the  composing  room. 

Correction  solution 

The  arrival  of  the  VDT  on  the  market 
was  viewed  as  a  solution  to  both  prob¬ 
lems.  Corrections  could  be  inserted  and 
verified  in  one  operation. 

News  editors  could  spend  less  time  in¬ 
structing  pasteup  on  stories  that  were 
typeset  in  several  segments — these  could 
be  put  together  on  a  VDT  and  typeset  as 
one  unit. 

Video  display  terminals  (VDTs)  are 
combination  television-typewriter  units 


which  are  used  to  input  copy  into  a  com¬ 
puter.  At  many  newspapers  the  editorial 
and  classified  departments  are  originating 
copy  on  the  VDT  keyboard. 

The  terminals  are  used  for  editing  and 
proofing;  an  editor  calls  up  the  story 
from  the  computer,  it  appears  on  his  ter¬ 
minal  screen  and  he  types  in  any  changes 
desired.  The  terminals  eliminate  the  need 
for  rekeyboarding  by  a  composing  room 
employee;  the  terminals  are  directly  on¬ 
line  to  the  typesetter. 

Although  the  Chronicle-Herald  had  pre¬ 
viously  developed  all  systems  internally,  it 
was  decided  that  complete  solution  of 
these  large  problems  needed  outside  assis¬ 
tance. 

Chronicle-Herald  general  manager  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Skinner  noted  that  the  company 
“began  looking  into  CRT  and  OCR 
typesetting  methods”  in  1970.  In  the 
spring  of  1971  management  personnel  vis¬ 
ited  Harris  Intertype  and  “at  this  meet¬ 
ing  we  proposed  to  Harris  some  ideas 
whereby  the  reporters  would  enter  mate¬ 
rial  into  a  central  computer. 

CRT,  or  cathode  ray  tube,  is  another 
term  for  video  display  terminal.  OCR,  or 
optical  character  recognition,  involves  use 
of  a  scanner  which  views  typewritten  text 
and  feeds  that  into  a  computer. 

“At  that  time  we  were  considering  the 
Harris  1100  terminals.  After  our  presen¬ 
tation  was  completed  Harris  Intertype 
agreed  to  assign  their  technicians  to  de¬ 
velop  a  workable  newspaper  typesetting 
system.” 

News  requirements 

Out  of  this  came  the  Harris  2500  sys¬ 
tem.  The  2500  system  was  designed  based 
on  requirements  and  directions  from  new’s 
department  people. 


ELECTRONIC  HANGUP — Computer  technicians  Red  Garrett  seated,  Howell  Lunsford  far 
right,  and  programer  Hank  Suizycki  mull  over  circuitry  problem  while  programming  2500 
system  to  handle  classified  advertising  in-put. 
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Plant  - 
equipment 


CHECK  PROGRAM— Chronicle-Herald  tech¬ 
nicians  (L  to  R)  Howell  Lunsford,  Red  Garrett, 
and  computer  programmer  Adam  Kojnok  check 
schematic  of  Harris  2500  system  which  is  now 
being  programmed  to  handle  classified  adver¬ 
tising  in-put. 

Augusta  is  now  using  16  Harris  1500 
terminals.  Skinner  reports,  “Our  report¬ 
ers  arc  now  writing  their  stories  on  the 
typewriter  terminals  and  transmitting  to 
a  digital  computer.  In  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture  we  will  begin  receiving  of  wire  ser¬ 
vices  into  our  computer,  recalling  through 
the  1500  terminals.” 

The  primary  emphasis  with  the 
2509  system  is  ease  of  operation  through 
a  simplified  keyboard  and  instruction  set. 
The  operating  instructions  given  to  a  new 
reporter  in  Augusta  consists  of  only  nine 
items. 

Though  the  typesetting  command  set  is 
large  enough  to  provide  the  capabilities 
needed  for  complex  composition  such  as 
display  ads,  most  editors  need  only  be 
concerned  with  a  small  subset  of  these. 

Editing  power  important 

News  reporters  are  creating  stories  on 
the  VDT  and  editors  are  editing  and  add¬ 
ing  typesetting  instructions  on  the  same 
type  of  terminal.  The  VDT  is  an  efficient 
method  of  generating  original  copy  but  it 
is  in  the  editing  the  powder  of  this  device 
is  most  apparent. 

Andra  Conley,  Chronicle  city  editor, 
said  “Using  the  CRT  system,  we  are  able 
to  accomplish  the  same  editing  as  with 
pen  and  pencil,  many  times  more  expedi¬ 
tiously.  One  advantage  of  the  system  is 
being  able  to  type  directly  over  copy  to 
change  it  or  to  push  a  button  and  t3rpe 
new  copy  into  the  story  rather  than  hav¬ 
ing  to  cut  and  paste  inserts  or  have  them 
loose  from  the  original  copy.” 

Chronicle  managing  editor  Robert  W. 
Brown  is  impressed  with  the  control  the 
system  gives  to  editorial.  “For  the  first 
time  in  modem  journalism,  the  news  de- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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(1)  The  Ball  System  for  producing  direct  printing  newspaper  plates 
utilizes  the  well  known  zinc  powderless  etching  process. 

This  eliminates  costly  and  time  consuming  training  programs. 
Newspapers  can  use  their  existing  equipment  to  reduce 
capital  expenditures. 

(2)  Ball  provides  the  finest  copy-to-film-to-metal  registration 
system  available. 

(3)  Ball’s  on-press  saddle  and  lock-up  system  provides  fast, 
efficient  plate  mounting  without  inching  the  press. 

(4)  The  Ball  System  produces  a  better  looking  newspaper 
day  after  day. 

(5)  The  Ball  System  is  the  only  system  that  recycles  the  plates. 

A  “used  plate  purchase  plan”  substantially  reduces  page  costs 
and  eliminates  the  ecological  problem  of  plate  disposal. 


(6)  Ball’s  new  large  capacity,  continuous  casting  and  rolling 
facility  assures  the  newspaper  industry  of  a  continuing 
availability  of  quality  plates. 

S-Bf  System 


Write  for  your  copy  of  the  descriptive 
brochure  and  get  your  platemaking 
operation  on  the  BALL. 


t 


BALL  MEHAL  &  CHEMICAL 

DIVISION  OF  BALL  CORPORATION 

GREENEVILLR  TENN.  :rr74ti 


Georgia 

{Continued  from  page  53) 

partment  has  direct  control  of  its  news 
copy  as  to  final  working,  spelling  and 
sequence.  We’d  have  to  go  back  to  the 
early  days  when  editors  hand  set  copy 
themselves  to  find  comparable  control.” 

Herald  managing  editor  David  Play- 
ford  noted  two  major  advantages  to  the 
systems — speed  and  accuracy.  “I  feel  we 
have  gain^  at  least  30  minutes  by  the 
staff  members  typing  directly  into  the 
computer — and  knowing  that  what  you  see 
on  screen  is  what  you  get,  the  staffers  are 
much  more  careful  with  their  typing,  thus 
reducing  the  error  factor.” 

In  addition  to  the  standard  editing  tech¬ 
niques,  the  editor  may  use  the  copyfit 
features  of  the  system  to  exactly  position 
art  or  to  change  style  at  a  particular 
point  such  as  a  jump  point. 

The  classified  portion  of  the  2500  is  now 
in  the  process  of  final  testing,  this  being  a 
parallel  run  with  the  existing  system. 
Classified  ads  will  be  entered  on  a  1500 
terminal  by  an  ad-visor.  After  the  ad  has 
been  hyphenated  and  justified  it  is  redis¬ 
played  on  a  line  by  line  basis.  The  advisor 
may  then  make  any  desired  alteration  or 
accept  the  ad  as  is.  By  using  the  index 
feature,  the  operator  may  also  locate  an 
ad  which  was  entered  previously  and  re¬ 
call  the  ad  for  modification. 

A1  L’Heureux,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Morris  Communications  which 


owils  the  Augrusta  papers,  noted  that 
there  is  a  “hang-up”  with  running  the 
classified  operation  through  the  system. 
The  classified  program  has  yet  to  be  de¬ 
veloped,  he  said. 

One  difficulty  in  developing  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  the  classifieds  are  run  on  a 
nine-column  page  while  the  rest  of  both 
the  Augusta  papers,  including  display 
ads,  are  run  on  a  six-column  format. 
There  is  also  a  need  to  tie  in  the  classified 
system  to  accounting. 

Bureau  terminals  planned 


transition  in  1966  and  finished  in  1967 
when  a  new  7-unit  Goss  Metro  offset  press 
was  installed.  Both  papers  use  the  same 
presses  and  the  same  business  office. 

Morris  Communications,  plans  to  install 
similar  systems  in  a  number  of  its  other 
newspapers.  Morris  also  owns  the  Savan¬ 
nah  (Ga.)  Morning  News  and  Press,  the 
Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald  and  Daily 
News,  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Texas  Globe 
Times  and  Daily  News,  the  Lubbock 
(Tex.)  Avalanche  Journal  and  the 
Southeast  Alaska  Empire  in  Juno. 

• 


An  OCR  device  may  be  added  to  the 
system  at  a  later  date  as  an  alternate  w’ay 
of  entering  classified  ads  and  syndicated 
news  copy.  Also  under  serious  consider¬ 
ation  are  plans  to  locate  terminals  in  the 
Aiken  (S.C.)  bureau  via  telephone  lines. 
This  would  permit  the  remote  deadlines  to 
be  the  same  as  the  local  ones. 

The  system  currently  produces  a  paper 
tape  to  drive  Photon  phototypesetters  but 
these  will  be  connected  directly  to  the 
2500  in  the  near  future,  as  the  previous 
system,  the  IBM  1800,  is  phased  out. 

Installation  has  been  relatively  slow  be¬ 
cause  development  and  testing  have  been 
occurring  at  the  same  time.  Augusta  is 
one  of  two  field  test  sites.  Logistics  have 
been  the  major  problem  since  the  2500  has 
had  to  be  installed  without  removing  any 
equipment  from  the  IBM  1800  System. 

Software  failures  have  caused  stories  to 
be  destroyed  occasionally.  But  problems 
are  occurring  less  often  as  the  system  is 
better  tested. 

The  Augusta  papers  began  a  cold  type 


N.Y.  police  reporters 
get  new,  modern  home 

The  “shack” — a  gray,  three-story  build¬ 
ing  at  4  Centre  Street,  for  30  years  the 
home  of  New  York’s  police  reporters — 
will  soon  close  its  doors. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  police  reporters 
from  the  New  York  Times,  New  York 
Post,  New  York  Daily  News,  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  will  be  moving  into  a  large, 
well-lighted  room  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  new  police  headquarters,  adjacent  to 
the  World  Trade  Center. 

With  the  passing  of  the  shack,  go  the 
“old  days,”  when  New  York  had  reporters 
from  eight  dailies  sitting  in  the  shack 
around  the  clock,  and  when  police  repor¬ 
ters  covered  all  crimes  and  fires  first¬ 
hand. 

“There  was  a  camaraderie,  a  sense  of 
fun,”  reminisced  one  reporter.  “It’s  not 
the  good  old  days  anymore.” 


SHAFFSTAU  MAaNEHC  TAPE  SYSHMS 
FULLY  UTILIZE  YOUR  PHOTOCOMP  EQUIPMENT 


Anything  that  you  can  do  with  paper  tape, 
the  Shaffstall  MTS  can  do  with  Mag  tape 
.  .  .  and,  do  it  FASTER  and  BETTER! 


Shaffstall’s  MTS  gives  you  enough  output 
from  your  computer  to  drive  ALL  of  your 
high-speed  photo  composing  machines. 


SHAFFSTALL 

EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  St. 
Indianapolis 
Phone 
251-1476 


Write  for  our 
New  MTS  brochure 
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The  solution  to  ipur 
Jj^  newsprint 


problems 


Clamp  designed  to  handle  up  J 
to  48  inch  diameter  rolls. 


OUTSIDE  VIEW — of  tha  Lansing  State  Journal's 
new  system  to  cut  press  room  noise. 


Paper,  Goss 
combine  efforts 
to  reduce  noise 


A  sit-down  truck  with 
superb  handling  AND  the 
smallest  turning  and 
operating  area  required  of 
any  truck  on  the  market 
today! 


Changes  from  clamp  to  r 
forks  in  less  than  5  minutes,  /i 


The  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal  has 
developed  a  press  room  noise  reduction 
system  to  comply  with  federal  regula¬ 
tions,  with  the  help  of  the  Goss  Division 
of  MGD  Graphic  Systems. 

Donald  B.  Shockey,  the  newspaper’s 
production  manager,  said  the  system  has 
effectively  reduced  the  noise  level  to  meet 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
(OSHA)  standards  for  the  normal  press 
run  speed  of  67,000  papers  per  hour.  The 
Journal  has  a  daily  circulation  of  80,000. 

The  system  consists  of  a  folder  en¬ 
closure  and  sound  abatement  panels. 

The  Journal  and  Goss  have  been  testing 
this  equipment  for  six  months  on  a  Goss 
Mark  II  press  with  3:2  folder. 

In  addition  to  the  noise  reduction,  the 
equipment  has  been  designed  for  easy  ac¬ 
cessibility  to  the  folder.  The  enclosure  is 
equipped  with  a  new  dust  removal  system 
which  has  proven  effective,  Shockey  said. 

As  a  result  of  the  testing  program  at 
Lansing,  Goss  officials  report  that  this 
system  can  bring  many  Goss  press 
installations  into  compliance  with  OSHA 
regulations. 


Lifting  capacity:  Clamp- 
1850  lbs.  at  21  inch  load 
centers. 


Fork— 2000  lbs.  at  24  inch 
load  centers. 


All  battery  powered,  the 
“GRABBER”  is  39  inches 
wide  with  a  standard  mast 
height  of  83  inches  nested,  i 


Most  parts  available  in 
your  town. 


Price?  The“GRABBER’ 
(truck,  roll  clamp, 
battery  and  charger)  is 
available  for  about  V2 
the  cost  of  similar 
equipment! 


Scripps  League  adds 
first  Missouri  daily 

The  sale  of  all  outstanding  stock  of 
Missouri  Publications  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Flat  River  (Mo.)  Daily  Journal  to  a 
new  corporation.  Eastern  Missouri  Pub¬ 
lishing  was  announced  October  3.  Eastern 
Missouri  Publishing  is  owned  by  Thor  H. 
Ronning,  present  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Journal,  and  Scripps  League  Newspapers 
Inc.  The  Daily  Journal  is  the  first  affiliate 
in  Missouri  for  Scripps  League,  an  associ¬ 
ation  of  40  daily  newspapers  in  15  states. 


Engineered  and  ■■  I  , 
built  with  precision,  m 

skill  and  simplicity  ■ 

to  meet  all  your  ^  ■ 
newsprint  handling  ^ 
needs . . .  ECONOMICALLY! 


Check  into  the  “GRABBER”  from 


866  North  Wabash 


Chicago,  ill.  60611 
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Need  higher  production? 
‘push  machines  harder’ 


One  method  of  coping  with  increased 
demands  for  stuffing  inserts  in  the  mail- 
room  is  to  get  more  out  of  the  machines 
and  the  men  who  run  them. 

Capital  Newspapers,  a  Hearst  paper 
that  publishes  the  Tivies-lhtion  and 
Knickerbocker  News  in  Albany,  N.Y.  and 
the  Union-Star  in  Schenectady,  is  doing 
just  that. 

Mailroom  staffers,  supervised  by  Frank 
DeLollo,  Circulation  Director  and  John  S. 
Cipollo,  Mail  Koom  Superintendent,  are 
pushing  their  stuffing  equipment  far  be¬ 
yond  manufacturer’s  specifications — and 
getting  away  with  it.  The  reasons  are 
basic  to  the  newspaper  industry:  to  get 
the  paper  on  the  street  earlier — and  to  cut 
down  on  overtime,  a  mission  that  is  ap¬ 
plauded  both  by  labor  and  management. 

“If  we  stayed  within  spec,”  says  John 
Cipollo,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
mailroom,  “we  can  stuff  55,000  per  hour 
running  our  two  Sheridans  flat  out. 
With  a  few  modifications,  we’re  up  to 
65,000  to  70,000  per  hour — and  that 
doesn’t  include  the  Mueller. 

“Although  the  Four-Station  Mueller 
doesn’t  usually  figure  in  our  high-speed 
days — Friday  and  Saturday — we  learned 
a  lot  about  stuffing  equipment  from  it. 
You  might  say  it  was  our  R&D  machine. 

“The  Sheridan  72-P  was  a  different 
matter.  I  just  turned  up  the  potentiometer 


and  it  ran  28,000  per  hour  on  a  ‘single 
out’  job.  I  remember  one  weekend  we  ran 
90,000  inserts  in  1%  hours — an  hourly 
rate  of  52,000  per  hour  on  a  ‘double  out.’  ” 
The  Sheridan  72P’s  rated  speed  is  up  to 
20,000  on  a  single  delivery — stuffing  up  to 
12  inserts  into  one  jacket.  On  dual  deliv¬ 
ery,  up  to  five  inserts  are  stuffed  into  one 
jacket  on  each  side  of  the  machine.  Rated 
speed  is  40,000  per  hour  in  this  mode. 

Sheridan  ‘having  fits' 

“Now  Sheridan  (Sheridan  Division  of 
Harris-Intertype  Corp.)  is  having  fits,” 
continues  Cipollo,  “because  the  machine 
isn’t  out  of  warranty  yet.  It  can  and  does 
run  at  super  speeds. 

“Now  they’ve  come  out  and  put  a  tam¬ 
per-proof  potentiometer  in  the  junction 
and  control  bo.x — but  you  can  be  sure  we’ll 
have  it  off  as  soon  as  the  machine  is  out 
of  their  full  control. 

“On  the  15-year-old  Sheridan  24  P 
Stuffer,’  Cipolli  adds,  “  we  bought  Sheri¬ 
dans  new  high-speed  hopper  ourselves. 
It  was  running  at  about  10,000  per  hour 
until  we  made  the  change;  now  it  is  in¬ 
serting  at  17,000  per  hour.” 

Asked  if  he  is  concerned  about  break¬ 
downs  in  stuffing  equipment  because  of 
the  speeded-up  operation,  DeLollo  defers 
to  his  staff.  “I’ve  got  faith  in  my  men.  If 
they  tell  me  they  can  get  more  out  of  the 
equipment  without  damaging  it,  I  believe 


them.  They’re  the  ones  who  know  just 
what  equipment  is  built  to  take  the 
stress.” 

Friday  and  Saturday  nights  are  high 
volume  periods  for  the  Albany  newspa¬ 
pers.  .41though  the  paper  averages  30  in¬ 
serts  a  month,  about  ‘20  are  dropped  into 
the  Sunday  editions.  On  Friday  evening/ 
Saturday  morning,  the  Sheridan  72P  is 
run  for  the  A.M.  Times-Union.  Meanwhile 
the  24P  is  inserting  advance  sections  into 
the  Sunday  comics  to  ease  the  w’orkloads 
for  the  next  day.  Then  on  Saturday  even¬ 
ing/Sunday  morning,  the  pre-inserted 
comics  are  run  back  through  the  72P. 

On  street  earlier 

“We  used  to  finish  up  at  6:30  to  7  a.m. 
on  Sunday  morning,”  says  Cipollo;  “now 
with  our  increased  speed,  we’re  going 
home  at  4  a.m. — and  the  papers  are  on  the 
street  much  earlier.”  Another  plus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  DeLollo,  is  that  mailroom 
staffers  are  happy  to  avoid  overtime  dur¬ 
ing  weekends.  “Most  are  family  men  and 
value  their  time  off,”  he  says. 

Circulation  for  the  a.m.  Times-Union  is 
7.},000  and  the  p.m.  Knickerbocker  News 
&  Union  Star  is  72,000.  The  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  is  1.50,000.  Forty  employes,  in¬ 
cluding  subs  staff  the  mailroom.  During 
the  daily  runs,  12  to  18  are  on  hand  while 
2.5  work  during  the  busy  week-ends. 

Paging  is  40  to  60  weekdays.  Sunday 
editions  sw’ell  to  an  average  of  140  pages, 
not  including  inserts. 

In  addition  to  the  three  staffers  in  the 
mailroom,  there  are  three  Sta-IIi  stack¬ 
ers.  Two  of  these  are  Model  251  and  one 
is  the  257  Model  with  a  compensator.  A 
Mueller  Stitcher  and  a  Sheridan  Stitcher 
are  used  to  produce  the  newspaper’s 
weekly  TV  booklet.  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
veyors  are  utilized  throughout  the  mail- 
room  as  are  Nolan-Jampol  inline  feeders 
and  Signode  Tyers. 

Uptime  in  the  mailroom  is  from  10  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  and  from  9  p.m.  to  5  a.m.  daily. 
Most  maintenance  is  accomplished  in  the 
five-hour  early-morning  period. 

In  1970,  Capital  Newspapers  began 
publication  at  its  new’  multi-million  dollar 
plant  in  Colonie,  a  suburban  area  near 
.\lbany,  Schenectady  and  Troy. 

The  building  is  a  two-story  structure  of 
reinforced  concrete  with  a  pre-cast  con¬ 
crete  screen  wall  around  part  of  the 
building.  Total  floor  space  is  135,000 
square  feet.  More  than  850  full  and  part- 
time  employes  publish  the  newspapers. 

• 

Pitfalls  of  unionism 

Master  Printers  of  .4merica,  a  division 
of  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.,  has  prepared  a  booklet, 
which  it  is  distributing,  on  “The  high 
costs  of  union  membership  in  money  and 
freedom.”  The  MPA  is  the  trade  associa¬ 
tion  of  open  shop  commercial  printer. 

• 

A  free  plate 

The  Greenville  (N.C.)  Reflector  gives  a 
free  gift  to  new  businessmen  and  expand¬ 
ing  companies  in  town.  When  a  new  bank 
or  business  is  opened,  the  offset  plate  car¬ 
rying  the  picture  and  story  is  presented 
with  the  compliments  of  the  publisher. 
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TECHNICAL  SERVICE  CO. 

comprise  a  total  professional  capability 
to  provide  comprehensive  engineering  and 
architectural  services. 

CONCEPTS  AND  PLANNING 
FOR  PLANT  OPERATIONS 

Requirements  -  Feasibility  -  Economics 
Location  -  Site  -  Plant  Layout  -  Operating 
Systems  -  Material  Handling  -  Environmental 
Impact  -  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

DESIGN  OF  SYSTEMS  AND  FACILITIES 

Studies  -  Working  Drawings  -  Schedules 
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Just  developed.-Powerdot  LH... 
a  new,wide-latitude  film 


Call  your 
Chemcoman 


and  Something  Great  Develops 


Powerdot "  LH  an  all  purpose  orthochro- 
matic  film  that  delivers  both  line  and  half¬ 
tone  results  from  the  same  high-speed, 
highcontrast emulsion  You  II  find  Powerdot 
LH  easy  to  work  with  High  dot  quality  is 
constant,  and  iDecause  of  the  films  wide 
development  latitude,  ef¬ 
fective  film  speed  may 
be  varied  by  chanc)inc) 
processing  time  or 
tem[)erature  Lateially 
reversed  negativrjs 
are  no  piol)lem 
eith(M  a  S[3e- 


cial  anti-halo  backing  lets  you  expose  right 
through  the  film  base  and  still  achieve  fine 
dot  reproduction 

There  s  a  complete  range  of  Powerdot  LH 
roll  and  sheet  sizes  to  meet  your  every  need 
in  .004.  007  polyester  and  0055.  .0035 
acetate. 

For  a  Powerdot  jj^H  demonstration 
in  your  darkroom^'-^;ontact  your 
Chemcoman.  Or  write.  Chemco 
Photo(:)roducts  Co,,  Div.  of  Powers 
Chomco,  Inc.,  Glen 
Cove.  New  York 
11542 


Texas  paper 
installs  versatile 
two-up  staffer 

Diddle-Glaser’s  first  two-up  model  D-G 
320  newspaper  stuff er  has  b^n  installed 
in  The  Laredo  (Tex.)  Times  mailroom, 
and,  according  to  Times  president  and 
publisher  William  Baker,  “is  performing 
exactly  as  we  wanted  it  to.”  Baker  says 
“operation  of  the  machine  is  simple  and 
easy,  and  it’s  easy  to  train  operators  in  its 
use.” 

The  two-up  stuffer  is  capable  of  placing 
inserts  or  press  sections  into  two  jackets 
simultaneously.  The  machine  can  also  be 
used  to  place  two  or  three  inserts  or  press 
sections  into  one  jacket.  Conversion  from 
one  use  to  the  other  requires  only  four 
adjustments  that  take  approximately 
fifteen  minutes. 

The  Times  is  getting  up  to  18,000  com¬ 
pleted  papers  per  hour  (9,000  per  master 
station).  In  the  average  week,  the  staffer 
is  run  nine  times,  from  thirty  to  forty 
hours.  Baker  said  the  Times  purchased 
the  D-G  320  “for  its  speed  and  accuracy 
in  stuffing,  and  because  it’s  lower  in  cost 
than  competing  staffers.”  Previously, 
stuffing  was  done  by  hand.  The  Times 
needed  a  stuffer  so  that  it  could  “take  on 
more  pre-print  business,  and  to  collate 
pressruns,”  Baker  added. 

• 

Sun  raises  ink  prices 

The  General  Printing  Ink  Division  of 
Sun  Chemical  Corporation  announced  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  high-speed  letter- 
press  newsblack  inks  of  per  pound  in 
tank  truck  and  tank  car  deliveries,  effec¬ 
tive  December  1,  1973.  The  price  of 
newsblack  ink  to  drum  customers  will  be 
15^  per  pound,  F.O.B.  factory.  G.P.I.  is 
also  increasing  its  prices  on  ROP  colors 
5(‘  per  pound  effective  December  1st. 


ASSOCIATE! 


Engineers 

CONSULTATION  PLANT  EXPANSION 

NEW  PLANT  CONSTRUCTION 

DESIGN  ADMINISTRATION 

Over  four  decades 
of  service  ...  to  the 
newspaper  industry 
and  the  graphic  arts. 


r 


331  Madison  Avonuo 
Now  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
213  6t7-Mf3 


THE  HAND  IS  QUICKER  THAN  THE  EYE — but  th*  <tuffing  machine  It  quicker  than  the 
hand,  at  the  Laredo  Timet  hat  ditcovered  through  ute  of  Itt  new  two-up  ttuffer. 


On-line 


The  Bou'manville  (Ont.)  Canadian 
Statesman  went  offset  in  late  September — 
a  littler  earlier  than  it  had  planned.  The 
Statesman  had  installed  Goss  Offset 
presses  but  scheduled  a  gradual  break-in 
period.  The  paper  had  been  printed  by  the 
Port  Hope  Guide  plant  since  1948. 

But  the  Port  Hope  Guide  plant  was 
devastated  by  fire  on  September  22 — the 
fire  was  set  by  three  youngsters  playing 
with  matches.  So  the  Stat^man  geared 
up  quickly  and  is  now  printing  the  other 
papers  that  the  Guide  plant  had  printed. 
*  *  « 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  has  contract¬ 
ed  with  Cybergraphics,  Inc.  to  design  and 
install  a  fully  computerized  system  for 
the  News’  mailroom  operation. 

According  to  William  Simpson,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Cybergraphics,  the  custom  de¬ 
signed  system  will  automate  the  mailroom 
operation  to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
present.  The  system  will  control  the  news¬ 
paper  bundle  distribution  conveyor  belts 
and  truck  loading  ramps,  and  monitor  the 
number  of  bundles  loaded  into  the  trucks 
at  the  dock. 

Being  under  computer  control,  the  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  advised  to  accelerate  loading 
of  a  specific  truck,  or  load  several  trucks 
simultaneously. 

All  operations  are  continuously  dis¬ 
played  on  a  TV  monitor  at  the  control 
console  as  well  as  in  remote  locations. 
Operational  and  management  personnel 
are  able  not  only  to  monitor  all  oper¬ 
ations,  but  also  to  obtain  detailed  data 
from  the  computer  memory  about  previous 
operations. 

The  system  can  be  expanded  to  monitor 
the  press  run  in  conjunction  with  the 
loading  operations,  and  eliminate  short¬ 
ages  or  overruns  of  newspapers. 

The  expandibility  of  the  system  will 
allow  the  News  to  increase  the  number  of 
truck  loading  ramps  and  distribution  con¬ 
veyors  as  part  of  its  expansion  of  produc¬ 
tion  facilities. 

*  *  * 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  installed  a 
new  conveyor  system  in  its  warehouse  and 
tunnel  to  speed  delivery  of  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  to  the  presses.  Previously  the 
Tribune  used  a  gravity  track  system.  The 
warehouse  conveyor  is  about  2000  feet 
long  and  the  tunnel  portion  is  900  feet.  It 
was  built  in  sections;  each  section  is  driv¬ 
en  by  an  electric  motor,  with  another  on 
standby. 

*  *  * 

The  Biddeford-Saco  (Me.)  Journal  will 
construct  a  new  13,000  square  foot  plant, 
installing  a  new  forty-page  offset  press 
and  photo  composition  equipment. 


Imprint  Inc.,  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  three  Connecticut  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  is  building  a  new  central  plant,  to 
contain  14,000-square  feet  of  floor  space, 
on  Defco  Park  Rd.,  North  Haven,  (ionn. 
06473. 

Imprint’s  properties  include  the  West 
Hartford  News,  Wethersfield  Post  and 
Hamden  Chronicle. 

In  addition,  the  company,  which  is 
headed  by  Christopher  Larsen,  prints  edi¬ 
tions  for  about  10  Connecticut  weekly 
newspapers. 

•  *  * 

The  Andalusia  (Ala.)  Star-News  has 
added  two  new  web  Goss  press  units  en¬ 
abling  the  paper  to  use  full  color  repro¬ 
duction  and  increasing  the  run  from  eight 
to  16  pages.  Other  recent  installations 
were  phototypesetting  equipment  and  spe¬ 
cial  processors. 

•  «  * 

The  Sweetwater  (Tex.)  Reporter, 
Sweetwater,  Tex.,  celebrated  the  grand 
opening  of  its  completely  remodelled  plant 
two  weeks  ago.  The  plant  now  houses  a 
new  offset  press  and  Compugraphic  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment. 

• 

Ontario  Paper  resumes 

Production  has  resumed  at  the  Ontario 
Paper  Co.  plant  closed  by  strikes  since 
September  29,  following  ratification  of  a 
new  contract  by  200  tradesmen  in  five 
unions. 
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PBBHfm 


pulls 

newspaper 
page  proofs 

from 

paste-ups 


...NOW  WITH  Reproduce  a  full  newspaper  page 

(up  to  18  X  26")  paste-up  in  40 

DENSER  BLACKS  seconds  for  100.  Now  only 

AND  PAPFR  MA9TER  p™'''"® 

niNU  mrcn  IVIMOIcn  equipment  and 

CAR\BILITY  service  that  incorporates  a  new 

type  electrode  for  denser,  more  solid 

blacks.  No  halos  or  edging.  Solid  black  type  and  reverse 
panels.  And  new  paper  master  capability  which  provides 
the  flexibility  of  running  proofs  in  quantity  inexpensively. 
■  The  Posi-Proofer  is  a  heavy  duty  unit  ruggedly  built  for 
continuous  operation.  It  will  accept  double  truck  paste-ups 
and  can  reproduce  multiple  copies  (up  to  99)  in  a  single 
setting.  ■  The  new  unit  combines  high  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion,  low  cost,  speed,  easy  operation  and  low  maintenance. 
It  produces  positive  proofs  from  positive  original  material, 
photographs,  written,  printed  and  drawn  originals  includ¬ 
ing  halftones  and  fine  line  drawings  with  a  clarity  which 
approaches  that  of  the  original.  BThe  availability  of  good 
quality  positive  proofs  expedites  approvals,  minimizes  dam¬ 
age  to  paste-ups,  and  eliminates  intermediate  negatives. 

Write  Bob  Chainski  for  more  information. 


VANDERCOOK 

DIVISION  ILLINOIS  TOOL  WORKS  INC. 

36C31  WEST  TOUHY  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  SOSAS 
(312)  7S1-2100 


FOUR-STEP 

SYSTEM; 

la  Place  original  on 
copy  board. 

2a  Set  desired  proof 
length. 

3a  Dial  number  of  copies 
desired. 

4a  Press  “print”  button. 


The  finished  proof  is  delivered 
to  the  receiving  tray  fixed,  dry, 
trimmed  to  length.  No  further 
processing  is  necessary.  No 
darkroom  required.  The 
machine  occupies  a  space  72" 
wide,  30"  deep,  51"  high. 


How  KC  Star  tackled  noise 


problem  after  OSHA  citation 

By  Jack  Byers 


The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star's  press 
room  is  equipped  with  five  double  3  to  2 
Hoe  folders  and  four  double  2  to  1  Hoe 
folders  with  a  compliment  of  forty  five 
colormatic  press  units.  Each  press  unit 
has  additional  color  capabilities  and  is 
equipped  with  the  Hoe  Ink  Mist  Suppres¬ 
sion  system. 

In  September  of  1971,  the  Star  under¬ 
took  the  project  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
paper  dust  and  noise  at  the  folders. 

Torit  Cyclone  dust  collectors  were  pur¬ 
chased  and  folder  enclosures  were  de¬ 
signed  and  installed  by  Star  Employees  to 
provide  maximum  efficiency  for  the  num¬ 
ber  one  objective  of  controlling  the  dust. 
This  was  quite  successful. 

While  designing  and  installing  the  en¬ 
closures  we  decided  to  incorporate  sound 
reduction  techniques  and  attempt  to  re¬ 
duce  the  noise  levels  of  the  folders.  The 
enclosures  were  lined  with  sound  absorp¬ 
tion  material  and  the  sealing  and  isolation 
of  all  possible  openings  was  achieved.  The 
folder  noise  was  reduced  from  111  dB.\  to 
101-102  dBA.  This  was  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  and  quite  noticeable  to  the  opera¬ 
tors. 

In  January  of  1972  the  ground  work 
was  completed  for  a  hearing  conservation 
program.  The  press  room  area  was  desig¬ 
nated  a  high  noise  level  area  and  all 
employees  working  in  the  area  were 
provided  with  a  choice  of  two  or  three 
different  types  of  personal  hearing  protec¬ 
tive  devices  and  instructed  to  wear  them 
at  all  times  the  presses  were  in  oper¬ 
ation. 


Hearing  teMs  for  employers 

We  had  previously  decided  to  provide 
hearing  screening  tests  for  our  employ¬ 
ees.  Due  to  the  number  of  affected  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  hours  of  their  employment 
we  had  determined  it  would  be  beneficial 
for  the  tests  to  be  given  by  our  plant 


Mechanical  Superintendent  and  Safety  Di¬ 
rector,  Kansas  City  Star. 


COLD  TYPE  EQUIPMENT 

NAPSCO  has  one  of  the  largest  selections  of 
cold  type  equipment  in  U.S.  Many  trade-ins 
from  Compugraphic  equipment,  often 
priced  lower  than  trade-in  allowed. 

•  Justowriters  *  Compugraphics 

•  Headliners  *  Linofilm  Quick 

•  Varitypers  •  TTS-IBM 

•  Friden8201  •  ATF 

•  Photons  •  Etc. 


LEASES  -  TERMS  -  CASH 

TRADE  UP 

Use  your  old  cold  type  setters  as  down 
payment. 

Write  for  new  list  of  Used  Equipment 
k _ &  Prices _ 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS'  SUPPLY  CORP. 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Wis.  54923  •  414  361  0660 
J8W.  22nd  St.,  NYC  10010  •  212  691-9850 


ON  THE  INSIDE — The  Kansas  City  Star  press 
and  folders  are  enclosed  to  protect  pressmen 
from  excessive  noise.  They  must  wear  protective 
headgear  when  they  walk  into  the  area  shown 
above,  between  the  enclosure  and  the  press. 


nurses.  The  nurses  were  enrolled  in  a 
training  course  conducted  by  a  local  ear, 
nose  and  throat  specialist,  for  qualifica¬ 
tion. 

A  local  audiologist  was  retained  for 
consultation  on  our  program  and  for  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  tests.  The  audiologist  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  audio¬ 
metric  sound  booth  and  associated  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  equipment  for  our  hearing  conser¬ 
vation  program  did  not  arrive  in  plant 
until  early  Summer  of  1972.  Due  to  the 
untimely  illness  of  our  night  nurse,  w’ho 
was  qualified  for  testing,  a  considerable 
number  of  night  employees  were  unable  to 
receive  their  initial  hearing  screening  test 
until  after  we  were  cited  by  OSHA.  All 
new  employees  of  affected  areas  were 
provided  with  a  baseline  audiogram  before 
reporting  for  work. 

In  November  of  1972  the  Star  was  vis¬ 
ited  by  two  industrial  hygenists  from  the 
Occupational  Safety  &  Health  Adminis- 
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SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 


I  1  Sh.rman  Av.nu.,  i.riay  City,  N.J.  07307 
I  i201>  6S9-6SSa 

^  _ N.Y.  Phon.;  12131  367-3373 
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tration.  The  result  of  the  visit  was  a 
citation  for  excessive  noise  exposure  in 
our  press  room.  The  compliance  officers 
were  impressed  with  the  amount  of  work 
that  had  been  accomplished  prior  to  their 
visit  but  they  informed  the  Star  they  were 
obliged  to  present  the  citation  anyway 
because  the  use  of  personal  protective 
devices  was  not  acceptable  as  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  problem.  A  two  year  abate¬ 
ment  period  was  allowed  because  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  work  that  must  be 
done  to  bring  the  room  into  compliance. 

No  local  experts 

The  Star  sought  assistance  from  local 
Acoustical  Engineering  firms  and  found 
that  none  of  those  interviewed  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  problems  associated  with 
newspaper  publications.  It  was  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  we  must  learn  a  few  basic 
principles  of  acoustical  engineering  and 
hash  out  our  own  problems. 

The  Star  purchased  a  sound  level  me¬ 
ter,  the  same  type  and  model  as  used  by 
the  OSHA  Compliance  Officers,  and  con¬ 
ducted  a  rather  extensive  number  of  tests 
for  noise  levels  on  the  “A”  scale  only.  We 
then  discovered  that  we  needed  more  in¬ 
formation  about  the  sound  levels  through¬ 
out  the  various  frequency  ranges. 

call  was  made  to  George  Cashau  of 
ANPA  R/I  and  the  problem  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  Cashau  was  sent  to  Kansas  City 
with  an  octave  band  analyzer  and  a  sound 
analysis  was  made. 

While  reviewing  the  results  and  making 
a  survey  of  the  length  of  time  of  exposure 
and  the  noise  levels  at  the  various  work 
stations,  George  Cashau  and  I  brain¬ 
stormed  a  number  of  ideas  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  further  study. 

I  obtained  permission  from  the  Star’s 
Board  of  Directors  to  experiment  with 
these  ideas  and  work  out  the  problems 
encountered  as  they  occurred. 

The  ANP.A  was  requested  to  allow 
George  Cashau  to  consult  and  measure  the 
results  of  the  project  from  time  to  time. 
The  request  was  granted. 

seven  unit  press  isolated  from  most 
of  the  press  room  was  designated  as  the 
experimental  press.  This  press  was  also 
determined  as  possibly  the  hardest  press 
on  which  to  combat  the  noise  problem 
because  of  the  close  proximity  of  walls  on 
three  sides  of  the  line. 

Easiest  problem  first 

The  reel  room  noise  was  attacked  first 
because  we  knew  this  would  be  the  easiest 
problem  to  encounter  and  give  us  a  little 
time  to  further  our  education  which  we 
surely  needed. 

All  openings  in  the  floor  or  deck  plates 
between  the  press  room  level  and  the  reel 
room  w’ere  sealed  and  isolated  with  what¬ 
ever  we  could  find  of  ready  supply  such  as 
old  press  blankets,  metal  and  silicone  seal¬ 
er.  The  opening  in  the  arch  of  the  press 
w’as  closed  to  the  smallest  dimension  that 
we  determined  would  still  allow  the  paper 
to  feed  through  to  the  unit.  Care  was 
taken  to  cushion  or  prevent  direct  sound 
transmission  from  the  press  to  the  deck 
plates  etc. 

The  results  were  measured  by  Star  per¬ 
sonnel  from  time  to  time  and  finally  Mr. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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$4,495.* 

MODEL 
SST1822-X2024 
SHORT  BED 
CAMERA 


$4,295  1 

MODEL  2024V 

VERTICAL 

CAMERA 


Why  complicate  your  life  by  ordering  your  cameras  and  platemaking 
equipment  separately?  nuArc  makes  it  all  so  simple:  •  A  single  nuArc 
Conversion  Package  contains  everything  you  need  to  convert  your 
paper's  camera  and  plate  departments  to'  offset  •  Horizontal  or 
Vertical  20"  x  24"  nuArc  camera  •  Famous  Flip-Top  "all-in-one" 
Platemaker  •  Slim-Line  Light  Table  •  Rugged  Developing  Sink. 

You  can't  buy  better  cameras— and  nuArc's  Flip-Top  Platemaker  has 
.  been  known  for  years  as  the  best  in  the  business.  So  save  all 

^  the  time  of  looking  over  different  brands  of  equipment. 

\  Save  production  delays  by  having  everything  delivered 
at  once,  ready  to  use.  And,  if  you  need  any  other  offset 
equipment  (plateroom,  darkroom,  stripping  room) 
nuArc  has  it.  Put  all  the  responsibility  on  one  supplier 
I  — - furnish  everything. 


^  $395 

MODEL  FDS24  SINK 


'Shown  with  accessory 
two-way  back — $295. 


$1,295 

MODEL  FT40 
FLIP-TOP  PLATEMAKER 


$275 

MODEL  VLT  42F 
LIGHT  TABLE 


.•'(kimerd'-. 
to  Platemaker 
‘‘..Jo  Press,. 


Read  All  About  It! 

□  Please  send  me  your  free  brochure,  "How  One  Newspaper 
Converted  to  Offset." 

[~~|  Have  your  local  nuArc  man  call. 


nuArc  company,  inc. 

4100  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60651,  U.S.A.,  Area  Code  312,  278-3300 

Nt«  York,  Now  York  10014, 175  Varick  St.,  Area  Code  212,  255-7330 
Us  Angeles,  Calil.  9001S,  1221  S.  Maple  Ave ,  Area  Code  213, 746-3700 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30124, 555  Armour  Circle  N.E.,  Area  Code  404, 873-5566 
Dallas,  Teias  7S247, 7209  Envoy  Court,  Area  Code  214, 637-5710 
Beaten,  Mast.  02210, 264  Summer  St.,  Area  Code  617, 542-1040 
Washingtan,  D.C.  20010, 3182  Bladensburg  Rd.,  N.E ,  Area  Code  202, 832-2110 
Expert  Division,  4100  W  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.,  U.S.A.  CABLE;  “NUARCO” 
In  Canada:  nuAre  Co.  el  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  REXOALE,  Ontario.  Canada 
27  Enterprise  Rd..  Area  Code  416. 248-0215 


Name. 


Attach  this  to  your  letterhead,  sign  your  name  and  mail  it  to 
Dept.  370ED 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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Cashau  was  again  called  upon  to  evaluate 
the  results. 

They  were  quite  impressive.  Dosimeters 
were  placed  on  the  reel  men  and  we  con¬ 
cluded  that  sufficient  reduction  had  been 
accomplished  to  allow  a  man  to  work  un¬ 
der  e.xisting  threshold  limit  values  on  any 
single  shift  run  by  the  press  or  in  nearly 
all  cases  any  two  shifts  in  a  24  hour  day 
without  the  use  of  any  personal  protective 
devices.  We  concluded  the  isolation  of  the 
press  room  reel  area  was  averaging 
$125.00  per  unit  for  both  material  and 
labor.  This  was  certainly  a  feasible  ap¬ 
proach.  Results  of  these  tests  were  sent  to 
OSHA  for  their  files. 

Total  enclosure  tackled 

The  decision  was  made  to  attack  the 
noise  problem  on  the  press  room  floor  with 
total  enclosure  of  the  press  line  for  the 
following  reasons;  the  folder  enclosure 
already  on  the  folder  could  be  retained 
and  the  attenuation  qualities  improved; 
close  proximity  of  plate  track  to  press 
lines  and  the  need  to  either  move  them  or 
remove  them  if  we  determined  to  use  the 
isolation  booth  approach;  flymen  and  oth¬ 
er  people  involved  in  material  handling  or 
waste  handling  would  not  be  afforded 
sufficient  protection  by  the  isolation  booth 
approach ; 

Also  the  fly  positions  on  the  folders  were 
too  short  and  the  entire  paper  escalator 
system  would  need  to  be  removed  and 
installed  differently;  not  enough  room  be¬ 
tween  some  of  the  lines  to  install  booths 
of  sufficient  size  to  house  operators  and 
allow  passage  to  the  outside;  and  newspa¬ 
per  educational  tours  would  have  to  be 
discontinued  or  drastically  revised  to  in¬ 
clude  only  hours  when  presses  were  not  in 
operation. 

We  calculated  the  above  costs  to  greatly 
exceed  costs  of  enclosures  as  originally 
planned. 

We  considered  extending  our  enclosure 
wall  from  press  floor  to  ceiling  only  if 
necessary  to  bring  our  noise  to  acceptable 
limit. 

The  final  decision  was  made  to  do  only 
the  necessary  things  to  bring  us  within 
compliance  and  as  economical  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Qualifications  required 

The  enclosure  that  we  w’ould  design  and 
construct  must  include  the  following  qual¬ 
ifications:  economical  feasibility;  reduce 
exposure  to  all  noise  in  the  room  to  meet 
current  requirements  considering  time  of 
exposure  and  noise  levels;  build  in  correc¬ 
tion  factors  and  allow  for  some  unknowm; 
fire  proof  at  lower  levels  and  fire  resistant 
at  upper  levels;  sturdy  durable  material 
easily  cleaned;  and  leave  sufficient  access 
to  press  for  maintenance  of  equipment 
and  sufficient  access  for  operation. 

An  experimental  booth  was  constructed 
of  materials  utilizing  knowledge  gained 
from  reading  acoustical  engineering  liter¬ 
ature  and  determining  attenuation  capa¬ 
bilities  of  different  materials  and  combi¬ 
nations  of  same. 


ON  THE  OUTSIDE — The  press  cen  be  operated 
by  the  press  console  on  the  outside  of  the  en¬ 
closure. 


.\fter  the  booth  was  constructed  we 
moved  it  from  one  position  to  another 
taking  noise  levels  both  inside  the  booth 
and  outside  the  booth  to  determine  the 
sound  reduction  capabilities  of  the  various 
combinations  of  materials  and  shapes. 

We  finally  determined  we  must  con¬ 
struct  a  wall  from  the  press  room  floor 
eight  feet  high  of  material  capable  of 
reflecting  or  shielding  noise.  The  wall  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  material  and  assem¬ 
bled  in  order  from  the  side  nearest  the 
sound  source :  26  gauge  metal ;  "  mason¬ 

ite;  air  space;  plywood  and  26 
gauge  metal.  A  four  foot  panel  was  an¬ 
gled  unwards  from  the  lower  panel  back 
toward  the  press  designed  to  contain  and 
absorb  noise  reflected  by  the  lower  panel. 
This  panel  was  constructed  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  material  and  installed  in  order 
from  the  side  nearest  the  sound  source: 

2"  convoluted  polyurethane;  plywood 
and  26  gauge  metal. 

Effective  sound  traps 

Sound  traps  were  constructed  at  the  top 
of  the  ladders  on  the  catwalk  level.  These 
are  quite  effective.  We  may  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  install  additional  sound  traps  at 
the  ceiling  in  some  areas  of  our  room, 
however  at  this  time  it  is  not  deemed 
mandatory. 

No  isolation  of  the  stairways  from  the 
reel  room  to  the  press  room  level  is  need¬ 
ed  because  the  stairs  are  located  outside 
the  press  enclosures  and  not  affected  by 
excess  noise  levels. 

No  major  revisions  are  necessary  in  our 
air-conditioning  or  air  handling  system. 

We  envision  a  much  cleaner  press  room 
at  least  on  the  outside  of  the  enclosure 
and  the  concentration  on  the  inside  should 
be  easier  to  take  care  of. 

The  wall  panels  are  only  one  and  five 
sixteenth  inch  thick.  The  wall  panels  are 
quickly  and  easily  removed  for  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  equipment  and  doors  are 
situated  between  each  unit  for  access. 

Our  experimental  press  is  currently 
very  near  completion  and  the  results  of 
most  recent  sound  survey  conducted  by 
George  Cashau  of  ANPA  R/I  when  only 
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one  side  of  the  press  was  completed  indi¬ 
cated  almost  complete  success.  Further 
tests  with  a  completed  enclosure  will  be 
conducted  in  the  near  future  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  in  compliance  of  OSHA  stan¬ 
dards. 

Headgear  needed  inside  enclosure 

Pressmen  who  find  it  necessary  to  go 
inside  of  the  enclosure  while  the  press  is 
running  will  be  required  to  wear  protec¬ 
tive  equipment  and  we  have  been  assured 
by  OSHA  that  this  is  within  guidelines 
and  is  acceptable. 

We  have  a  Kidde  COj  fire  extinguish¬ 
ing  system  on  our  press  that  should  prove 
to  be  much  more  effective  in  case  of  fire 
and  the  sound  absorption  material  used  on 
the  upper  levels  appears  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  F.I.A.  and  our  insurance 
carrier.  An  engineer  from  F.I.A.  and  the 
local  engineer  from  our  insurance  carrier 
have  visited  our  plant  recently  and  were 
pleased  that  the  sound  absorption  materi¬ 
al  used  on  our  upper  panels  was  flame 
resistant  and  self  extinguishing. 

If  we  experienced  a  severe  fire  the  po¬ 
lyurethane  material  might  throw  off  toxic 
gases,  therefore,  we  will  re-evaluate  our 
exhaust  system.  It  appears  highly  unlike¬ 
ly  that  a  fire  could  reach  such  proportions 
with  our  system  in  operation. 

Copies  of  all  tests  conducted  to-date 
have  been  forwarded  to  our  OSH.\  area 
office.  .\n  informal  presentation  of  our 
plan  and  the  results  of  the  most  current 
tests  was  made  to  the  industrial  hygenist 
of  the  OSH.A.  area  office.  He  was  the 
compliance  officer  »vho  cited  us  for  excess 
noise.  He  seemed  quite  elated  with  the 
results  and  offered  the  opinion  that  our 
plan  was  certainly  acceptable  and  that  he 
would  recommend  official  acceptance  by 
the  area  administrator.  We  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  present  our  formal  plan  to 
OSHA  by  Nov.  22, 1973. 

Estimated  expense 

We  currently  estimate  a  total  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $125,000  to  enclose  all  nine 
presses.  This  does  include  development 
and  experimental  costs.  It  also  includes 
the  costs  of  relocating  one  existing  wall, 
additional  lighting  in  some  areas,  a  minor 
amount  of  air-conditioning  rework,  im¬ 
proving  of  attenuation  qualities  of  the 
existing  folder  enclosure,  electrical  work 
necessary  to  relocate  press  consoles  and 
other  incidental  requirements. 

Costs  not  included  are  the  original  fold¬ 
er  enclosures  and  dust  collection  system 
and  plate  guards  in  the  arch  of  the 
units. 

Anyone  wishing  to  apply  our  costs  in¬ 
curred  for  comparison  to  what  they  might 
expect  must  consider  their  own  particular 
problems  in  regards,  to  their  press  config¬ 
uration  and  distance  between  press 
units,  folders,  and  walls  as  well  as  exis¬ 
ting  plate  handling  equipment  and  escala¬ 
tors.  Costs  may  also  vary  due  to  material 
and  wage  agreements  in  various  locali¬ 
ties. 

We  are  constructing  all  of  our  project 
with  inplant  personnel  due  to  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  working  around  production  sched¬ 
ules.  Don’t  forget  a  profit  margin  if  you 
consider  contracting  the  job  to  outside 
firms. 
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Canadian  paper 
opens  $10m 
publishing  plant 

The  new  $10  million  publishing  plant  of 
the  Ottawa  Citizen,  containing  the  latest 
in  offset  and  photocomposition  equipment, 
was  formally  opened  October  24. 

Robert  W.  Southam,  publisher  of  the 
Citizen,  a  division  of  Southam  Press  Lim¬ 
ited,  called  the  new  plant  “one  of  the  most 
dramatic  and  challenging  developments  in 
Canadian  newspaper  publishing  this  cen¬ 
tury.” 

Within  the  new  building,  beside  the 
Queensway,  just  east  of  the  Pinecrest 
Road  interchange.  The  Citizen  plans  to 
create  a  showcase  of  print-medium  de¬ 
velopments — from  cathode-ray  editing  ter¬ 
minals  to  computerized  typesetting  of 
news  and  advertising. 

All  operations,  even  the  heating  plant, 
are  located  on  one  level.  A  semi-open 
office  plan,  with  wall-to-wall  carpeting, 
flows  outward  from  a  novel  raised  com¬ 
mand  centre,  where  news  and  advertising 
layouts  are  prepared,  through  the  com¬ 
position  and  camera-plating  departments, 
to  the  pressroom. 

The  12-unit  Goss  Metro  offset  press, 
which  stands  34  feet,  was  specially  built 
in  Britain,  and  has  been  undergoing  six 
months  of  tests  by  Goss  technicians  at  the 
Queensway  site.  It  features  the  latest  dust- 
extraction,  climate-control  and  folding 
equipment,  and  will  produce  60,000  copies 
an  hour.  Its  daily  capability  of  144  pages 
with  increased  color  facilities  can  be  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  by  adding  press  units 
when  required. 

This  year  marks  the  129th  anniversary 
of  The  Citizen,  which  was  established  as 
the  Packet  in  the  logging  village  of  By¬ 
town  in  1844.  When  the  future  capital 
was  renamed  in  the  early  1850s,  the  news¬ 
paper  became  known  as  The  Evening  Citi¬ 
zen,  and  it  has  been  published  daily  in 
Ottawa  since  1865,  two  years  before 
Confederation.  In  1897  it  was  purchased 
by  William  Southam,  founder  of  what  is 
now  Southam  Press  Limited  and  grandfa¬ 
ther  of  the  present  publisher.  Today  The 
Citizen’s  daily  circulation  exceeds  90,- 
000. 

RIT  announces  color 
seminar  for  pressmen 

The  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center  at 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  addition  to  its  family  of  semi¬ 
nars  for  the  graphic  arts  industry.  The 
newest  member  is  a  three-day  color  semi¬ 
nar  for  pressmen. 

The  new  color  program  is  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  pressmen  who  want  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  printed  results  from  a 
given  set  of  color  plates  under  shop  condi¬ 
tions.  In  contrast  to  other  GARC  semi¬ 
nars,  the  color  seminar  for  pressmen  em¬ 
phasizes  color  control  in  the  pressroom 
rather  than  the  production  of  color  sepa¬ 
rations  and  plates. 

The  subjects  covered  in  the  course  of 
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the  seminar  include  the  selection  of  color 
ink  sets;  ink  laydown  sequence;  the  gamut 
of  printed  colors;  the  problem  of  reds; 
and  the  effect  of  paper  on  printed  color. 
Also  included  are  discussions  of  color 
densitometry;  evaluation  of  printed 
sheets;  control  of  dot  gain  and  trapping; 
how  strong  to  print  color;  and  standard 
illumination  for  color  viewing.  A  review 
of  color  proofing  and  its  relation  to  press 
printing  round  out  the  program. 

Three-  or  four-day  seminars  have  be¬ 
come  a  popular  method  of  training  for 
industry  in  recent  years.  They  provide  an 
intensive  learning  experience  with  expert 
instruction  in  just  a  few  days  away  from 


”1  saved  $100,000  .  .  .  because 
I  beught  a  Daily  King,”  says  Walter 
Potter,  publisher  of  the  Daily  Record, 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

'The  money  I  saved  doesn't  mean 
I  cut  corners,  either.  My  six  unit 
press  runs  at  20,000  P.  P.  H.,  and 
prints  beautiful  spot  or  process  color 
easily,  due  to  the  standard  running 
lateral  ond  running  circumferentiol 
register  controls! 

"We  ochieve  the  top  quality  I 
was  looking  for,  too,  because  of  the 


regular  job  responsibilities.  GARC  had 
added  to  these  advantages  the  opportunity 
for  hands-on  experience  on  production 
equipment  in  the  Research  Center’s  labo¬ 
ratories.  The  color  seminar  for  pressmen 
is  conducted  in  GARC’s  web  offset  labora¬ 
tory  and  at  other  facilities  at  RIT. 

'The  color  seminar  for  pressmen  is 
scheduled  quarterly  throughout  the  year. 
The  next  sessions  are  January  2-4,  and 
April  3-5,  1974.  Additional  dates  may  be 
arranged  for  special  workshops  with  indi¬ 
vidual  companies  or  associations.  The  cost 
of  the  three-day  program,  including  tui¬ 
tion,  supplies,  and  special  reference  mate¬ 
rial,  is  $265. 


Doily  King's  infinitely  variable  ink 
and  water  distribution  system  .  .  . 
which  is  the  only  answer  to  fine 
quality  reproduction." 

You,  too,  may  be  able  to  save  up  to 
$100,000  or  more,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  press  you  need.  The  Doily 
King  is  available  in  up  to  8  perfecting 
units  which  con  be  stacked  or  installed 
in  line,  depending  upon  your  press¬ 
room  space.  It's  o  heavy  duty,  pre¬ 
cision  built,  high  speed  press,  designed 
especially  for  newspapers  with  a 
circulation  of  10,000  to  30,000. 
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Inventor:  newsprint  drought 
calls  for  more  press  control 


“The  era  of  cheap  and  abundant  news¬ 
print  has  ended,”  according  to  Sol  Stein¬ 
berg,  veteran  newspaper  production  re¬ 
searcher,  analyst,  and  inventor, 

“From  now  on,  newsprint  expense  will 
be  critical  to  all  substantial  users.  Tight 
supply  will  dictate  the  need  for  utmost 
vigilance  to  keep  waste  and  loss  at  a 
minimum.” 

But,  Steinberg  noted,  “few  newspapers 
know  accurately  how  much  of  their  news¬ 
print  supply  winds  up  as  a  saleable  prod¬ 
uct  or  why  the  remainder  doesn’t.” 

Tools  for  gauging  waste  either  do  not 
exist  or  are  not  used  by  newspapers, 
Steinberg  said.  But,  he  added,  the  technol¬ 
ogy  for  making  the  tools  does  exist. 

Steinberg,  now  assistant  purchasing 
agent  for  the  New  York  Times,  discussed 
what  was  needed  to  put  a  righter  rein  on 
waste. 

“We  need  a  whole  new  family  of  devices 
for  total  observation  of  the  press  run. 
They  would  measure  the  length  of  each 
roll  (basis  weight),  record  which  spindle 
in  w'hich  press  unit  it  ran  on,  manned  by 
which  pressman,  the  mill,  the  roll  num¬ 
ber,  the  quality  of  the  printing  surface; 
and  the  moisture  content,  some  paper  de¬ 
fects,  press  speed,  uneven  tension,  press 
speed,  time,  automatic  paster  problems, 
etc.  They  would  pinpoint  break  causes  for 
speedy  rectification.  They  would  analyze 
the  output  of  the  press  as  well.” 

Steinberg  said  he  would  like  to  work  on 
these  problems  and  needs  backers.  He  said 
that  some  solutions  became  clear  to  him  in 
his  development  of  the  Mileage  Meter,  an 


PRESS  GAUGES — Sol  Steinberg,  inventor  of  the 
Mileage  Meter,  seeks  tighter  observation  of  the 
press  run.  Steinberg  is  seen  here  pushing  the 
Mileage  Meter  reset  button  in  the  New  York 
Times  pressroom. 

on-press  electronic  basis  weight  measur¬ 
ing  device,  with  web  break  analysis  sub¬ 
totals  now  in  use  by  a  number  of  metropo¬ 
litan  dailies. 

Complete  instrumentation  could  not  only 
insure  that  the  newspaper  gets  what  it 
pays  for  from  the  mill,  but  would  enable 
management  to  program  press  production 
more  efficiently,  Steinberg  said.  This 
could  mean  the  production  of  an  edition 


with  fewer  press  units  or  over  a  shorter 
period  of  time. 

Steinberg  noted  that  many  new’spapers 
have  installed  electronic  equipment  in 
composing  and  news  rooms  in  order  to 
save  money.  He  said  that  publishers  may 
be  able  to  make  comparable  savings  in  the 
press-new'sprint  area,  Steinberg  claims. 

-As  an  example,  he  said  that  a  new’spa- 
per  using  30,000  tons  of  newsprint  annu¬ 
ally  will  be  spending  $6  million  a  year  for 
it  before  long.  A  two  percent  production 
saving  of  newsprint  would  amount  to 
$120,000,  or  a  $4  a  ton  reduction  in  news¬ 
print  price.  Steinberg  maintains  savings 
of  this  order  or  more  are  possible  in  some 
cases. 

“The  key  fact  is  that  publishers  and 
production  managers  who  think  they  know' 
what  their  break  waste,  print  waste,  basis 
weight,  and  ‘unaccounted  for’  amount  to 
really  don’t — at  least  not  in  any  construc¬ 
tive,  analytical,  scientific  way.  If  we  can 
develop  the  right  instruments,  this  in¬ 
formation  will  be  available,  it  w'ill  be 
unarguable,  and  executives  will  be  able  to 
make  better  decisions  which  will  save  mil¬ 
lions  over  the  years.” 

Steinberg  said  that  in  the  production  of 
large  circulation  new’spapers  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  variety  of  causes  to  put 
8,000  or  10,000  copies  of  a  one-pound  edi¬ 
tion  into  the  “unaccounted  for”  catego¬ 
ry. 

“That’s  a  loss  of  up  to  five  tons  of 
paper  and  at  $200  a  ton  it  will  mount  up 
to  more  than  $350,000  a  year.  It  shouldn’t 
be  and  it  needn’t  be  if  pressrooms  are 
properly  instrumented,”  he  says. 

Steinberg  has  been  active  in  paper  and 
printing  work  for  nearly  three  decades. 
He  holds  numerous  patents  in  this  field. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  scientific  pa¬ 
pers,  has  lectured  on  newsprint  to  the 
Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  & 
Paper  Association,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper 
Industry,  and  of  its  Graphic  Arts  Com¬ 
mittee  and  its  Runability  Task  Force. 

• 

Greek  paper  in  NYC  folds; 
pressmen’s  union  blamed 

Atlantis,  a  Greek  language  daily  in 
New  York  City  since  1894,  has  closed  its 
doors  for  good,  its  press  and  other  assets 
sold  at  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  auc¬ 
tion  for  $7,100. 

Solon  G.  Vlasto,  publisher  since  1944, 
and  his  son,  James,  put  the  blame  on 
pressure  from  the  landlord  for  rent  and 
from  Local  2  of  the  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union. 

James  Vlasto,  said  the  union  insisted 
that  three  printers  wrere  needed  at  a  wage 
rate  of  about  $300  a  w’eek,  as  paid  at 
other  New  York  City  dailies.  He  said  the 
printers  only  were  needed  two  hours  a 
day.  “In  my  opinion  that  was  featherbed¬ 
ding.  One  guy  w'as  usually  flat  out  sleep¬ 
ing  and  the  other  one  w'as  in  a  bar  across 
the  street.  Only  one  actually  ran  the 
presses.” 

In  recent  years  the  paper  had  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  14,000,  down  from  a  high  of  25,000 
in  the  1950s. 

A  strike  by  the  Newspaper  Guild  last 
year  took  place. 


THE  START — Dick  Uham  (second  from  left),  production  manager,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
gets  ready  to  start-up  the  Metro-set  phototypesetter  now  operating  in  the  Tribune  plant. 

Watching  the  inaugural  start  of  the  Metro-set,  manufactured  by  the  Information  Products 
Division  (IPD)  of  MGD  Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  International  Corporation,  are  (from  left) 

Dick  Johnson,  IPD  senior  systems  analyst;  Alan  Harnish,  Tribune  composing  room  foreman; 

Dick  Mistele,  IPD  director  of  Marketing,  and  Robert  Janowiak,  IPD  general  manager.  The 
32,000  circulation  Kokomo  Tribune  was  also  one  of  the  initial  Goss  Metro-Offset  press  users. 
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Top  quality 
Microfilming 
is  only  one 
of  the 
ways  we’re 
prepared 
to  serve  you 


Shown  here  is  part  of  Micro  Photo's  archivat 
newspaper  microfilm  vault  which  protects 
millions  of  feet  of  newspaper  microfilm  against 
fire,  theft,  flood  and  damaging  extremes  of 
temperature  and  humidity.  It  is  the  largest  such 
vault  in  the  world. 


Chances  are  you  already  know  who  we  are.  Over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  provided  microfilming  services 
to  more  than  5,000  newspapers  the  world  over.  But  it  isn't  just  our  personnel,  plant,  and  equipment  (such  as  our 
archival  vault)  that  permits  us  to  work  for  as  many  newspapers  as  we  do. 

At  Micro  Photo  we  offer  something  extra  —  our  exceptional  marketing  capability.  Our  sales  representatives  are  calling 
daily  on  the  nation's  libraries  and  education  centers,  and  an  important  part  of  their  effort  is  to  point  out  the  reference 
value  of  microfilmed  newspapers  .  .  .  both  individually,  and  as  a  part  of  thematic  packages  developed  by  Micro  Photo. 
Not  only  will  we  put  your  newspaper  on  microfilm  ...  we  will  market  it  for  you  too! 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  this  extra  dimension  of  our  service,  call  Dick  Schmidt,  our  National  Publications 
Manager,  collect  at  (216)  264-6666  today.  Dick  will  give  your  inquiry  his  prompt  and  interested  attention. 


miCRQ  PHOTO  Division 

Old  MansAeld  Rd.,  Wooster,  Ohio  44691 


DBell&Houjell 


Micro  Photo's  laboratory  and  general  offices  located  on  Old  Mansfield  Rd.  in  Wooster,  Ohio. 
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Photographers  allowed 
to  go  with  Kissinger 

The  State  Department  said  November  3 
that  two  news  agency  still  photographers 
could  accompany  Secretary  of  State  Hen¬ 
ry  A.  Kissinger  to  China,  but  that  lack  of 
space  would  prohibit  them  from  flying 
aboard  his  plane  on  the  initial  Middle 
East  portion  of  the  trip. 

The  department  said  arrangements 
were  being  made  for  a  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  photographer  to  join  a  group 
of  Kissinger’s  aides  in  Karachi,  Pakistan, 
and  accompany  them  on  an  Air  France 
flight  to  Peking.  An  Associated  Press  pho¬ 
tographer  will  join  the  State  Department 
group  in  Paris  on  their  way  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Karachi. 

Robert  Schnitzlein,  UPI  Asia  Division 
newspictures  editor,  joins  the  Kissinger 
party  at  Karachi  for  the  final  leg  to  Pe¬ 
king.  Other  UPI  photographers  from  Eu¬ 
rope  were  sent  to  the  several  other  Middle 
East  stops  on  the  trip. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  said 
there  will  be  room  on  Kissinger’s  plane 
after  the  Middle  East  part  of  his  tour, 
ending  November  9,  because  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Joseph  Sisco  and  his 
staff  will  leave  the  main  party  before 
Kissinger  flies  on  to  Peking. 

Originally,  the  State  Department  de¬ 
cided  to  exclude  still  photographers, 
prompting  telegram  protests  to  Kissinger 
by  H.  L.  Stevenson,  editor  and  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  UPI,  and  Wes  Gallagher,  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  AP. 

Both  news  executives  said  the  absence 
of  still  photographers  would  mean  that 
nearly  2,000  tl.  S.  daily  newspapers  and 
hundreds  of  foreign  newspapers  would  re¬ 
ceive  an  incomplete  record  of  Kissinger’s 
trip. 

■rhe  group  traveling  on  the  Secretary’s 
plane  also  will  include  a  UPI  and  an  AP 
reporter,  eight  reporters  for  individual 
newspapers,  a  Time  magazine  reporter 
and  three  television  network  reporters. 


FIRST  STAGES  COMPLETED — for  the  new  four-level  $1  million  annex  fo  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  building  on  26,000  square  feet  of  land  acquired  from  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad.  Publisher  Wayne  Sargent  said  the  Banner  did  not  relocate  to  the 
suburbs  because  the  paper  is  committed  to  the  "downtown  revitalization"  of  Nashville. 


“Media”  sculpture  adorns 
remodeled  newsplant 


“A  constant  reminder  of  our  daily  obli¬ 
gation  to  you,”  is  how  the  management  of 
the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle 
introduced  to  its  readers  the  massive 
1800-lb.  bronze  sculpture,  “Media,”  which 
was  recently  mounted  on  the  remodeled 
Press-Chronicle  building. 

The  ear  of  a  journalist,  the  press,  and 
the  eye  of  the  public  are  depicted  in 
“Media,”  which  was  fashioned  by  artist 
Robert  Cook  in  his  Italian  studio. 

Cook  had  a  showing  of  his  w’orks  sever¬ 
al  years  ago  in  Johnson  City  at  the  Car- 
roll  Reece  Museum  of  East  Tennessee 
State  University  and  as  a  result  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  Carl  A.  Jones,  Press- 
Chronicle  publisher,  to  do  the  sculpture 
for  the  newspaper’s  building  addition. 

In  Rome,  Cooke  designed  “Media”  so 
that  three  integral  parts  could  be  bolted 
together.  Since  the  building’s  newr  face 
has  strong  horizontal  lines  on  its  lower 
floor  and  bold  verticals  dominant  on  the 
upper  floors.  Cook  used  curves  and  diago¬ 
nals  to  achieve  his  powerful  figure. 

After  working  on  sketches,  a  scale  mod¬ 
el,  and  the  final  30-ft.  “Media”  for  a  year. 
Cook  arrived  in  Johnson  City  to  supervise 


the  placement  of  his  work  on  the  Press- 
Chronicle  building. 

Once  it  was  permanently  perched  on  the 
front  of  the  building,  the  sculptor  was 
among  those  honored  at  the  unveiling  cer¬ 
emonies  attended  by  150  people. 

Publisher  Jones  called  the  sculpture  a 
lasting  tribute,  “one  small  way  of  giving 
something  to  the  community  we  serve.” 

The  sculpture,  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and 
the  press-Chronicle’s  motto,  “What  the 
people  don’t  know  will  hurt  them,”  were 
all  linked  during  the  ceremonies. 

Other  special  guests  for  the  unveiling 
were  Norman  Worrell,  executive  director 
of  the  Tennessee  Arts  Commission;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Holmberg,  president 
and  chairwoman  of  the  board,  respective¬ 
ly,  of  the  Chatanooga  Times;  Glenn 
McNeill,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Press  Association;  and  Congress¬ 
man  James  Quillen. 

The  sculpture  is  part  of  a  $1.5  million 
expansion  program  at  the  Press-Chronicle 
which  is  now  nearing  completion.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  was  started  in  1971  and  includes 
conversion  to  cold  type. 


Lyons  is  appointed 
publisher  of  TODAY 


Joseph  Lyons,  general  manager  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Florida  newspapers,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today. 

James  Jesse,  publisher  of  'Today  since 
1972,  was  named  publisher  of  Pensacola 
News-Journal,  succeeding  Braden  Ball, 
who  has  been  publisher  and  president  of 
News-Journal  Inc.  for  the  past  30  years. 

Ball  continues  as  president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  and  will  continue  to  handle  cor¬ 
porate  matters  and  community  affairs  for 
Gannett  in  the  Southeast. 

Jesse  has  tw’o  sons,  Charles,  production 
manager  of  the  Boca  Raton  News,  a 
Knight  Newspaper,  and  Rikard,  a  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Melbourne  Evening 
Times. 

Other  changes  at  Today,  include  the 
appointment  of  Buddy  Baker,  managing 
editor,  to  assistant  to  the  publisher  and 
the  naming  of  Kent  Freeland  to  managing 
editor  and  Barney  Waters  to  assistant 
managing  editor. 
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Between  the  press 
and  the  truck, 
there's  STA-HI. 


There’s  quite  a  bit  that  could,  and 
should,  happen  to  your  newspaper 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  press  to 
the  time  it  leaves  the  dock.  First,  you 
take  a  stacker.  A  STA-HI  251  or  257 
stacker.  The  251  will  count  up  to  60 
variable-size  bundles  per  minute, 
stack  and  discharge  right  or  left.  The 
257  will  do  the  job  of  the  251,  and 
deliver  compensated  bundles.  Both 
are  mobile.  Both  are  industry  leaders. 
To  one  of  these  you  add:  STA-HI’s 
stream,  roller,  and  belt  conveyors,  bot¬ 
tom  wrap,  bundle  pacer,  chutes,  and 
truck  loaders  . . .  and  the  news  is  on 
its  way.  A  complete  mailroom  distri¬ 
bution  system.  Totally  or  partially 
automated.  Or  the  finest  individual 
components  to  integrate  with  your 
existing  equipment.  Just  be  sure  that 
somewhere  between  your  press  and 
the  truck,  there’s  STA-HI.  Call  your 
local  STA-HI  representative,  who  will 
help  you  decide  what,  where,  when, 
why,  and  how. 


2601  Campus  Drive 

Newport  Beach.  California  92663 

(714)  833-1000 


■V  A  Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corporation 

Offices  in  Chicago,  Dallas,  New  York,  Wichita 
Represented  in  Canada  by  Wyndham  Austin  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  Montreal 


Meeting  at  Boca 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


da,  the  conversation  usually  gets  around 
to  commiseration.  Says  one  to  the  other, 
or  vice  versa,  “too  bad  you  didn’t  buy 
some  of  this  land  back  in  those  days  when 
we  attended  the  SNPA  conventions 
here.” 

Twenty  years  ago  when  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  began 
having  its  annual  meetings  in  Boca  Ra¬ 
ton,  a  one-acre  lot  near  the  center  of  town 
could  have  been  bought  for  $1,000  or  less. 
Today  the  price  would  be  closer  to  $15,000 
if  any  such  lot  were  available. 

The  story  of  soaring  real  estate  values 
in  Boca  Raton  (freely  translated  as  the 
rat’s  big  mouth)  makes  daily  grist  for  the 
news  pages.  It  is  very  much  the  same 
story  in  every  other  South  Florida  com¬ 
munity.  Boca  Raton’s  stands  out  with  a 
major  diflFerence  that  gives  rise  to  the 
three-letter  headline  code  word,  CAP. 
Rarely  do  you  see  a  cap  adorning  anyone’s 
head  but  the  word  “cap”  is  on  everyone’s 
mind.  Cap  is  short  for  a  daring  experi¬ 
ment  in  environmental  control.  You’ll 
surely  be  reading  a  lot  more  about  it  as 
the  legal  phases  ascend  the  steps  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Ecological  controversy 

In  this  island  of  greenery  and  palm- 
shaded  patios  amid  a  jungle  of  stucco 
high-rises  from  Miami  Beach  to  West 
Palm  Beach  a  basic  precept  of  capitalism 
faces  a  challenge.  By  popular  referendum 
last  fall,  the  residents  of  Boca  Raton  ap¬ 
proved  a  plan  initiated  by.  the  Audubon 
Society  to  limit  the  growth  of  their  com¬ 
munity  to  40,000  housing  units  or  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  150,000.  The  so-called 
“cap”  flies  in  the  face  of  long-range  de¬ 
velopment  by  the  owners  of  vast  acreage 
and  the  battle  lines  are  drawn  for  a  clas¬ 
sic  legal  skirmish.  Do  time-honored  prop¬ 
erty  rights  supersede  modern  ecological 
values? 

How  timely  is  this  year’s  convocation  of 
the  newspaper  executives  from  the 
14-state  SNPA  area!  Many  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  must  be  grappling 
with  decisions  in  respect  to  the  growth 
problems  of  their  own  circulation  areas. 
Aren’t  the  conservationists  and  the  “meat 
hunters”  just  as  vociferous  in  their  towns 
as  they  are  in  little  (up  to  now)  Boca?  A 
day  before  or  after  the  newspaper  fun- 
and-business  sessions  would  afford  the  vis¬ 
itors  a  firsthand  examination  of  the  area 
that  television  already  has  focused  its 
cameras  upon. 

For  a  short  course  in  “cap,”  daily  re¬ 
ports  in  the  local  newspapers  leave  little 
uncovered.  It  might  be  of  special  interest 
to  the  guests  at  the  SNPA  convention 
hotel  that  its  owner,  the  Arvida  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  a  battery  of  lawyers  working  on 
briefs  to  sustain  all  of  the  historic  argu¬ 
ments  for  man’s  right  to  use  of  his  prop¬ 
erty.  Arvida,  a  subsidiary  of  Penn  Cen¬ 
tral,  holds  title  to  thousands  of  acres  in 
and  near  Boca  Raton  w'hich  it  hopes  to 
convert  into  another  city  of  100,000  or 
more  people. 
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In  a  journalistic  sense,  Boca  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  setting  for  a  newspaper  convention. 

At  several  spots  you  can  take  your  pick  of 
half  a  dozen  papers — any  one  at  a  dime  a 
copy — from  an  array  of  vending  ma¬ 
chines.  It  isn’t  that  Boca  has  that  many 
locally-published  newspapers.  It’s  a  beau¬ 
tiful  example  of  competitive  enterprise 
with  Boca  circulation  a  much  desired 
prize. 

Although  the  Boca  Raton  Netva  became 
a  member  of  the  Knight  group  about  four 
years  ago,  for  $1.5  million,  the  massive 
morning  Miami  Herald  has  staff  coverage 
in  Boca  and  sets  a  hard  pace  for  the  slim 
but  slick  offset-printed  News  which  keeps 
tabs  on  the  local  scene  each  afternoon 
Tuesday-through-Saturday.  The  News 
seems  to  mind  its  own  business  so  well 
that  the  management  has  a  big  move  on 
the  drawing  board — to  a  much  larger 
plant  with  presses  to  be  transferred  from 
the  Knight  Tallahassee  plant — despite  all 
the  talk  that  the  “cap”  could  inhibit  the 
city’s  enlargement,  if  the  courts  give  it 
their  blessing. 

Half  a  dozen  newspapers 

The  gaily  colored  news  boxes  offer  not 
only  the  News  and  the  Herald  but  the 
Miami  News,  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News, 
the  Pompano  Beach  Sun  Sentinel,  the 
Palm  Beach  Post  and  its  companion  Palm 
Beach  Times.  If  they  don’t  satiate  your 
appetite  for  news  of  what’s  happening  in 
and  around  Boca  morning,  noon  and 
night,  you  can  select  from  the  non-dailies 
such  as  the  Monday  Paper,  which  fills  the 
gap  left  by  the  News.  Oddly  enough  the 
Monday  Paper,  which  claims  “over  21,- 
000”  home-delivered  (free)  circulation,  is 
owned  by  Arthur  H.  Rich,  a  Buffalo  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  man  who  recently  denied 
it  was  the  property  of  a  former  mayor  of 
Boca,  with  this  inside  information: 

“Other  than  selected  press  releases  and 
news  of  local  organizations,  all  editorial 
material  without  a  byline  is  written  either 
by  the  Monday  Paper  staff  or  by  reporters 
who  are  also  employed  by  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Miami,  Ft.  Lauderdale  and  West 
Palm  Beach.” 

Usually  the  Monday  Paper’s  front  page 
features  a  superb  news  picture  credited  to 
its  advertising  manager,  James  Garbar- 
ino. 

Boca  residents  also  receive  the  Banner 
News  Review,  published  by  Russell  L. 
Moore  and  edited  by  Phil  Brennan,  a 
former  associate  of  William  Buckley;  the 
Shopper’s  Guide,  and  the  Condominium 
News.  All  contain  some  local  chit-chat  and 
news  items  among  loads  of  retail  and 
service  business  ads.  The  Delray  Beach 
News  Journal,  a  weekly  published  by  the 
Cox  group  of  West  Palm  Beach,  also 
comes  into  some  sections  of  Boca  on 
Thursdays. 

So  why  go  to  Russia  or  China  on  a 
study  mission?  There’s  much  to  be  learned 
about  living  style,  present  and  future, 
within  a  few  blocks  from  the  SNPA  hotel 
which  is  itself  a  blend  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  new.  From  the  top  of  the  27-story 
tower  you  can  see  mechanical  cranes 
stacking  concrete  blocks  for  the  land  de¬ 
velopers  who  want  to  put  people  into 
filing  cabinets.  In  the  midst  of  this  stands 
the  IBM’s  huge  factory  that  produces  ma¬ 
chinery  to  displace  people.  And  it  looks 
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like  the  Pentagon. 

*  *  * 

.Sumptuous  srttinK 

It  would  be  a  fitting  compliment  to  the 
Daniels  family  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  if  the 
management  of  the  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Club  installs  Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr.  and  his 
party  in  the  Presidential  Suite  during  the 
SNP.A,  convention.  For  it  was  Frank’s  fa¬ 
ther,  as  SNPA  president  in  1952,  who 
persuaded  the  membership  to  go  to  the 
Florida  showpiece  for  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  meeting  in  1953. 

SNPA’s  secretary-manager  Walter 
Johnson  says  the  association’s  No.  1  men 
have  modestly  shied  away  from  occupying 
the  lavish  suite  since  it  became  available 
three  years  ago,  preferring  to  follow  the 
custom  set  by  their  predecessors  who  have 
checked  into  a  suite  in  the  main  monas¬ 
tery-like  hotel. 

The  Presidential  Suite,  which  rents  for 
$750  a  day  during  the  social  season  has  a 
two-story  foyer.  The  master  bedroom,  one 
of  four,  is  reached  by  a  hidden  elevator 
inside  pecan  paneling  or  by  circular  stair¬ 
way.  The  decor  is  salmon  colored  silk.  An 
all-marble  bathroom  has  a  walk-down  Ro¬ 
man-style  tub,  a  chaise  covered  in  leopard 
velvet,  and  all  of  the  fixtures  are  gold- 
plated. 

At  this  point  in  time,  how’ever,  Johnson 
wasn’t  certain  that  president  Daniels 
would  accept  such  plush  hospitality.  He 
recalled  how  a  member  two  years  ago 
requested  a  suite  in  the  Tower  and  got 
one  (not  the  Presidential  Suite)  “that 
was  large  enough  to  land  a  plane  in.” 
Another  member,  in  asking  for  a  Tower 
suite,  was  assigned  one  without  question¬ 
ing  the  cost  but  stayed  in  it  through  the 
convention  because  he  w’ould  have  been  too 
embarassed  to  move  out.  He  didn’t  enjoy 
the  convention,  Johnson  noted,  because  he 
was  worried  whether  his  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  would  okay  the  tab. 

The  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club  has 
reservations  on  the  books  through  1992.  In 
wintertime  the  hotel  accommodates  1,500 
guests  in  its  750  rooms.  The  late  lamented 
Saturday  Evening  Post  dubbed  it  “Flori¬ 
da’s  Flossiest  Hotel”  shortly  after  the 
first  groupings  of  Spanish-style  buildings 
were  finished  in  1926.  The  entire  layout  on 
the  shore  of  the  Intercoastal  Waterway, 
with  a  cabana  club  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
beach  nearby,  is  still  rearded  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  original  Florida  boom. 

The  first  year  that  the  Boca  hotel  was 
host  to  the  SNPA  many  of  the  members 
and  guests  arrived  in  Boca  Raton  on  Flor¬ 
ida  East  Coast  trains  or  Seaboard  Airline 
trains  (to  Deerfield).  A  few  came  by 
plane  to  West  Palm  Beach  and  others 
landed  in  Miami  where  they  could  obtain 
limousine  service  to  Boca  at  $25  a  head. 
The  convention  fee  was  $15  per  couple. 
Now  it’s  $60.  The  FEC  runs  only  freight 
trains  and  the  Amtrak  maintains  an  irre¬ 
gular  schedule  on  the  Seaboard  tracks 
without  any  stations  between  West  Palm 
and  Lauderdale. 

The  time  may  come  when  SNPA  con¬ 
ventioneers  will  be  lodged  in  a  new  high- 
rise  hotel  on  the  Intercoastal  Waterway 
and  be  transported  to  and  from  the  Great 
Hall  and/or  Convention  Center  on  gondo¬ 
las.  That’s  the  way  .Arvida  planners  en¬ 
vision  the  future  of  a  resort  even  more 
glamourous  than  what  they  have  today. 
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Our  easy-to-use,  easy-to- 
understand  Electro/Set®450. 

We  think  correcting  terminals  should  be 
inexpensive,  easy  to  understand,  and  easy  to 
operate.  That’s  why  we’ve  developed  one  that 
closes  a  major  gap  in  phototypesetting 
technology:  the  new  Electro/Set  450.  It’s  the 
first  automated  correction  terminal  priced 
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operation. 
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code  keys  can  multiply  production.  And  the  450 
doubles  as  a  standard  perforating  keyboard. 

Like  visitors  at  recent  industry  shows,  we’re  sure 
you’ll  accord  the  Electro/Set  450  an  outstanding 
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dents  as  well  as  others.  Wisconsin  student 
publications  at  Madison  and  the  School  of 
Journalism  recently  bought  $16,000  worth 
of  new  equipment  and  the  entire  Wiscon¬ 
sin  college  system  plans  to  spend  up  to 
$50,000  shortly.  The  University  of  Missou- 
ri-Columbia  has  spent  $25,000  and  plans 
to  provide  even  more  equipment  funds  in 
1974. 

Public  ownership 

John  H.  Colburn,  vicepresident  of  Land¬ 
mark  Communications  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
who  discussed  newspaper  economics,  said 
that  with  more  and  more  newspapers 
going  public,  it  was  also  important  for 
private  companies  to  get  their  newsrooms 
into  the  budget-making  process  instead  of 
having  expenditures  imposed  from  above. 
He  observed  that  non-news  personnel 
wanted  to  know  more  than  they  do  now 
about  both  the  news  techniques  for  put¬ 
ting  out  papers  and  the  economies  of  jour¬ 
nalism  as  applied  to  the  daily. 

Colburn  pointed  out  that  more  than  half 
of  U.  S.  dailies  now  belong  to  groups  and 
that  there  had  been  a  flurry  of  purchases 
by  them  in  the  past  few  months.  He  said 
that  each  group  ownership  had  to  be  eval¬ 
uated  from  its  performance  because  some 
were  good  and  some  were  poor. 

Meyer  of  the  Miami  Neivs  said  that  he 
was  more  concerned  about  corporations 
going  public  than  about  group  owner¬ 
ships.  Thus  a  family-owned  paper  might 
be  able  to  take  less  profits  or  even  a  loss 
which  could  be  improbable  for  a  daily 
listed  on  a  major  stock  exchange  and  pos¬ 
sibly  owned  by  individuals  with  little  so¬ 
cial  responsibility  for  good  journalistic 
performance.  Meyer  agreed  that  journal¬ 
ism  students  needed  to  know  details  about 
the  economic  problems  of  the  profession 
they  were  about  to  enter. 

Ronald  J.  Semple,  assistant  to  the  pres¬ 
ident,  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  said  more 
and  more  publishers  were  being  selected 
from  editorial  staff  members  because  they 
were  generalists.  At  the  same  time,  more 
and  more  newsmen  are  becoming  hired 
hands  working  for  non-resident  owner¬ 
ship. 

Asked  if  newspapers  were  looking  for 
“junior  management  types”  today.  Col¬ 
burn  replied,  “Few  students  want  these 
jobs  and  prepare  for  them.  I  think  there 
will  be  demand.  You  may  see  them  all 
around.” 

The  faculty 

Remarks  about  teaching  journalism 
were  interspersed  with  comments  on  the 
promotion  and  tenure  difficulties  of 
media-oriented  individuals  in  an  academic 
world  often  geared  to  scholarly  journals 
and  “publish  or  perish.”  Yet  many  jour¬ 
nalism  administrators  agreed  with 
William  E.  Porter,  recently  retired  jour¬ 
nalism  department  chairman.  University 
of  Michigan,  when  he  said  that  popular 
articles  on  journalism  in  Atlantic  and 
Harpers  did  count  at  his  school.  He  cited 
one  scientist  who  included  even  a  letter  to 


The  Sew  York  Times  among  his  publica¬ 
tions  listed  as  ground  for  promotion.  He 
explained  the  problem  too  often  was  that 
the  non-research  journalism  professor 
ceased  to  be  a  professional  any  more  and 
did  not  write  for  publications,  popular  or 
scholarly. 

Ziff  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
said  that  news  gathering  was  really  “a 
way  of  knowing”  and  thus  a  great  intel¬ 
lectual  accomplishment.  He  warned  of  the 
need  to  “get  to  readers  where  they  are 
living”  despite  current  newspaper  trends 
toward  specialized  reporting  and  greater 
expertise. 

Indiana  University’s  Gray  claimed  that 
journalism  scholarship  was  too  much 
“bastardization”  from  other  disciplines 
and  he  urged  professors  to  work  harder  to 
establish  their  own  discipline.  Others  said 
that  their  campus  colleagues  in  other  dis¬ 
ciplines  than  communications  were  illiter¬ 
ate  about  the  news  process  and  thus  fre¬ 
quently  could  not  teach  courses  effectively 
through  “the  journalistic  prism”  to  future 
newsmen  in,  say,  political  science  or 
economic.s.  Too  many  non-journalism  in¬ 
troductory  courses  are  geared  to  lead 
toward  advanced,  graduate  work  and  not 
to  provide  the  real,  basic  nuts-and-bolts 
needed  by  newsman.  If  this  problem  can 
not  otherwise  be  solved,  most  administra¬ 
tors  agreed  that  the  journalism  school  or 
department  should  offer  its  own  program 
in  the  area. 

Minnesota’s  Gerald  warned  that  it 
might  be  impossible  to  “taste”  some  sub¬ 
jects  and  that  journalists  who  aspire  to 
get  the  essentials  of  other  academic  de¬ 
partments’  subject  content  might  encoun¬ 
ter  real  difficulties.  However,  again,  first 
rate  minds  could  do  the  assignment 
despite  its  difficulty. 

Maxwell  E.  McCombs,  School  of  Public 
Communication,  Syracuse  University,  said 
that  a  higher  level  of  original  research 
and  a  more  systematic  quality  would  ben¬ 
efit  the  individual’s  personal  development, 
journalism  education  collectively,  and  the 
newspaper  profession  through  providing 
data  that  might  be  useful.  He  said  that,  to 
date,  too  much  communication  research 
had  utilized  the  “fly-swatter  approach”  of 
“Do  this  one;  do  that  one.”  McCombs  said 
that  the  ideal  faculty  member  would  be  “a 
teacher  (hyphen)  scholar”  who  could  en¬ 
rich  his  classroom  performance  through 
his  own  research  productivity. 

However,  James  W.  Carey,  director.  In¬ 
stitute  of  Communications  Research,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  pointed  out  that  practi¬ 
tioners  with  high  records  in  newsroom 
performance  were  not  brought  to  the  cam¬ 
pus  to  become  “systematic  scholars.”  He 
added  that  “journalists  know  and  under¬ 
stand  things  that  other  people  don’t  know 
and  that  is  needed.”  And  Reedy  of  Mar¬ 
quette  cited  what  he  called  “pseudo¬ 
scholarship”  which  was  conducted  primar¬ 
ily  for  purposes  of  promotion  or  tenure. 
Reedy  said  he  did  not  feel  there  could  be 
genuine  communication  research  until  an 
individual  understood  and  appreciated 
journalism  standards. 

Leard  of  Richmond  said  that  studies 
such  as  those  done  by  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association 
showed  that  practitioners  did  want  help 
from  the  academics  in  research  and  he 


Inland  group  hires 
new  general  manager 


urged  educators  to  increase  their  cooper¬ 
ation  in  such  activities. 

Non-melro  training 

Judith  W.  Brown,  editor  of  the  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  asked  what  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  and  departments  were 
doing  for  the  non-metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers.  Gray  of  Indiana  University  and 
several  other  administrators  reported  that 
in  the  past  several  years  some  of  their 
better  graduating  students  had  opted  to 
take  jobs  with  non-metropolitan  dailies. 
The  reason,  the  graduates  said,  was  that 
they  were  disenchanted  with  the  life  sty¬ 
les  in  larger  U.  S.  cities  and  so  they  were 
turning  elsewhere  for  jobs. 

Through  most  of  the  sessions  ran  two 
sub-themes:  (1)  That  journalism  educa¬ 
tion,  like  the  media  themselves,  has  no 
single  royal  road  for  satisfactory  oper¬ 
ation  and  (2)  That,  working  together,  the 
practitioners  and  professors  can  achieve 
more  than  either  group  can  by  working 
separately. 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  vicepresident  and 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  in  remarks  opening  the  confer¬ 
ence  spoke  approvingly  of  “the  diverse 
orientation”  of  various  journalism  schools 
and  departments.  Most  of  the  participants 
agreed  with  his  viewpoint,  as  indicated 
by  many  comments  relating  other  matters 
but  still  carrying  the  sub-theme. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  ANPA 
Foundation  hold  future  meetings  so  that 
practitioners  and  professors  could  discuss 
mutual  problems  and  concerns.  Stanford 
Smith,  ANPA  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  promised  that  if  staff  time  w’ere 
available  the  Association’s  technology  ex¬ 
perts  would  help  schools  and  departments 
of  journalism  decide  what  new  equipment 
to  buy  and  when.  Dean  Danielson  of  Tex¬ 
as  reported  that  some  of  his  graduate 
students  had  done  papers  on  automatic 
indexing  of  news  w’hich  would  interest 
new'spaper  editors  and  publishers  working 
on  that  project. 


William  G.  Boykin,  now  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Texas  Press  Association,  will 
become  general  manager  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  next  Spring. 

Boykin,  who  was 
chosen  from  a  field  of 
more  than  70  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  job,  will 
replace  William  F. 
Canfield,  who  has 
been  Inland’s  man¬ 
ager  since  1945  and 
is  retiring  April  30. 

Before  becoming  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of 
TP  A,  Boykin  was  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the 
Florida  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers, 
and  as  assistant  manager  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association. 

Inland  has  499  member  newspapers  in 
25  states,  Canada  and  Bermuda.  Its  of¬ 
fices  are  in  Chicago. 
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This  free  12page  booklet 


shows  you  how  to  lower  your 
high  volume  transmission  costs 


You  have  enough  problems  keeping  up  with  Scanatron  System  is  for  you.  It’s  clearly  not 
the  latest  trends  in  the  business  without  intended  for  casual  or  low  volume  usage, 

getting  mired  in  the  pros  and  cons  of  facsimile  But  if  your  business  requires  high  volume 

transmission  systems.  That’s  why  we’ve  transmission— and  we’ll  tell  you  how  high  is  high- 

assembled  a  mass  of  key  information  on  you  can  effect  substantial  savings  in  your  costs. 


this  burgeoning 
field,  and  put  it  into 
a  concise  little 
booklet.  You’ll  find 
out  in  minutes 
whether  Victor’s 
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Scanatron  Facsimile/ Electrowriter  Systems 
3900  North  Rockwell  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60618 
Subsidiary  of  Victor  Comptometer  Corporation 


Send  in  this  coupon 
for  information  on 
Scanatron  applications 
to  your  industry. 
There’s  no  obligation, 
so  do  it  today. 


Please  send  me  your  Scanatron  System  booklet  that 
describes  facsimile  applications  for  my  industry. 
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Greene  joins  ad  bureau 
to  direct  classified  ads 


Strikes 
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mated  by  John  S.  Prescott,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Washington  Post  Co.,  at  “well  over 
a  million  dollars.”  Prescott  said  that  the 
Post  might  file  a  grievance  against  the 
union,  seeking  to  recover  its  losses. 

Other  Mrikes 

Here’s  the  strike  situation  in  other 
cities : 

•  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette — 
Printers  have  been  on  strike  since  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  1972.  Press-Gazette  producing  by 
photocomp  has  not  missed  a  publication 
date.  Typographical  union  local  is  pub¬ 
lishing  full-size  offset  daily,  the  Daily 
News  since  November  1972  starting  with 
an  evening  edition  and  switching  to  morn¬ 
ing.  Token  picketing  of  Press-Gazette.  No 
negotiation  sessions  scheduled. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald — 150 
printers  remain  on  strike,  with  about  15 
returning  to  work.  Meeting  several  weeks 
ago  requested  by  union  reached  no  conclu¬ 
sions,  both  sides  sticking  to  demands. 
World  Herald  has  continued  to  publish 
with  photo-composition  equipment. 

*•  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times — Strike  of 
nearly  three  months  still  in  progress  by 
printers.  Some  newspaper  guild  members 
joined  strikers.  Some  returned  to  work, 
while  10  members  help  man  picket  line. 
Guild  election  as  result  of  strike  ousted 
reporter  James  Parker.  William  Nangle, 
an  assistant  city  editor,  elected  chairman 
of  Hammond  Unit.  NLRB  considering 
union  complaints  against  company  and  a 
Times  counter  complaint.  Paper  is  totally 
photocomp  and  management  reports  no 
revenue  or  circulation  lost  as  operation 
continues. 

•  Painesville  (Oh.)  Telegraph — Twenty 
printers  struck  papers  on  July  6.  After  a 
fire  in  a  newsprint  storage  building  and 
an  explosion  at  the  home  of  publisher  D. 
C.  Rowley,  International  Typographical 
Union  obtained  a  cease  and  desist  court 
order  against  the  local.  Strikers  printing 
a  four  page  bulletin  called  Lake  County 
Today.  Walkout  was  over  wages.  No  pick¬ 
eting  since  court  order  was  issued.  Tele¬ 
graph  continues  to  publish. 

•  The  Sudbury  (Ont.)  Star  published 
November  3  for  the  first  time  since  em¬ 
ployees  went  on  strike  October  4. 

Striking  pressmen  agreed  to  return  to 
work  while  negotiations  for  a  new  con¬ 
tract  continued. 

The  pressmen,  members  of  Local  590  of 
the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants  Union,  had  been  earning  $5.52 
an  hour  and  were  seeking  $7.09  plus  im¬ 
provements  in  vacation  and  fringe  ben¬ 
efits. 

Local  846  of  the  International  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union,  with  about  35  members,  and 
Local  832  of  the  Northern  Ontario  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  with  about  30  members,  did 
not  cross  the  pressmen’s  picket  lines. 

The  ITU  was  seeking  a  contract  to  re¬ 
place  one  that  expired  April  30. 

The  guild  was  seeking  its  first  contract 
since  it  was  certified  earlier  in  the  year. 
One  issue  in  its  negotiations  was  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  five  guild  members.  The  guild 
said  the  paper  agreed  to  reinstate  three. 


8  publishers  contract 
for  IBM’s  makeup  system 

Eight  publishers  have  contracted  with 
International  Business  Machines’  Federal 
Systems  Division  to  develop  the  software 
for  a  full  page  makeup  system.  IBM  had 
earlier  conducted  a  feasibility  of  a  full- 
page  makeup  system  based  on  computer 
operated  composition. 

The  newspapers  are  now  negotiating 
contracts  with  the  hardware  manufactur¬ 
ers  needed  for  the  system.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  involved  are:  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Pilot-Ledger,  Washington  Post,  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald,  Minneajyolis  Star-Tribune, 
Toronto  Star  and  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper  group. 

Paul  Tattersall,  director  of  data  proc¬ 
essing  and  systems  research  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  said  that  IBM  would  develop 
‘  a  system  that  will  hold  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  of  the  newspaper  in  the  computer 
including  halftones.”  The  system  will 
enable  the  newspapers  to  “put  out  whole 
pages  at  a  time,”  he  added. 

Tattersall  said  IBM’s  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  ready  in  early  1976;  the 
papers  would  start  converting  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  1976  and  1977,  with  many  papers 
operational  by  the  end  of  1977. 

A  number  of  leading  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  are  involved  in  developing  full 
page  makeup  systems,  but  software  has 
been  the  major  hangup. 


APME  reports 
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problems  dealing  with  law,  medicine, 
schools,  taxes  or  other  specialized  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  columns  have  drawn  financial 
resources  that  represent  a  substantial 
commitment  for  newsrooms  in  either  new 
money  or  .shifted  funds.  The  222  papers  in 
the  1973  survey  are  estimated  to  be  spend¬ 
ing  nearly  $4  million  a  year  on  their 
Action  Lines,  up  from  an  estimated  $1 
million  for  56  papers  in  the  1968  sur¬ 
vey. 

The  highest  estimated  cost  found  for  a 
single  column  in  the  1973  survey  was 
$3,000  a  week,  reported  by  two  papers, 
nearly  twice  the  1968  high  of  $1,600  for  a 
single  column.  The  primary  expense  is  for 
wages  and  salaries,  with  412  reporters 
and  clerical  workers  on  full  or  part-time 
Action  Line  payrolls  in  1973,  up  from  150 
in  1968. 

Reader  response  as  measured  by  read¬ 
ership  studies  and  queries  coming  to  the 
columns  is  heavy.  .411  papers  reporting 
readership  studies  said  their  Action  Lines 
scored  best  or  very  high  among  the 
features  analyzed,  with  37  papers  or  17 
per  cent  of  the  222  survey  responses  re¬ 
porting  that  the  column  was  the  best  read 
feature  in  the  paper.  The  217  columns  re¬ 
porting  queries  in  the  1973  survey  estimat¬ 
ed  their  total  weekly  volume  at  63,159 
of  queries  handled  by  the  56  papers  report¬ 
ing  in  the  1968  survey. 

Still,  the  query  load  rose  less  rapidly  at 
the  papers  surveyed  than  did  their  total 
circulation  during  the  1968-73  period.  This 


Ray  J.  Greene  is  joining  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.,  effective 
November  12,  as  vicepresident  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertising. 

Greene  has  been  classified  and  real  es¬ 
tate  advertising  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Ne^vs- American  since  February, 
1966.  Before  that  he  was  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gon  Statesman  and  Capital  Journal. 

A  past  president  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers,  Greene  was  also  chairman  of  its  Ac¬ 
tion  Committee. 

His  book,  “How  to  Double  Your  Profit 
In  Real  Estate  Advertising”  is  scheduled 
for  publication  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  in 
February,  1974. 


means  that  the  volume  of  queries  is  either 
no  longer  rising  or  is  tapering  off  at  many 
of  the  older  Action  Lines. 

An  important  tool  used  to  draw  more 
queries  was  the  telephone  recorder,  an 
Action  Line  resource  at  68  of  the  222 
papers.  Recorders  attracted  60  per  cent  of 
all  queries  coming  to  the  68  recorder 
columns  and  drew  42  per  cent  of  all 
queries  coming  to  all  columns.  While  the 
recorder  is  found  most  often  at  larger 
papers,  it  was  also  found  at  medium-sized 
and  smaller  papers.  Thirty-nine  dailies 
with  less  than  100,000  circulation,  includ¬ 
ing  17  between  15,000  and  30,000  in  circu¬ 
lation,  said  they  used  recorders  to  take 
the  columns’  queries. 

Editors  reported  that  their  Action  Lines 
have  dissatisfied  advertisers  in  95  of  the 
222  papers  particularly  the  larger 
dailies.  Reports  of  advertiser  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  about  some  columns’  policies  of  nam¬ 
ing  companies’  names  in  published  com¬ 
plaints  came  from  85  of  the  222  papers, 
with  30  of  the  85  either  losing  ads,  threat¬ 
ened  with  loss  of  ads,  facing  a  lawsuit  or 
threatened  with  one  because  of  .\ction 
Line  practices.  Advertiser  dissatisfaction 
is  significantly  higher  with  columns  that 
stress  problem  solving  (as  opposed  to 
merely  answering  information-seeking 
questions)  and  complaints  about  commer¬ 
cial  firms. 
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7t]i  Animal 
Awards  fm* 
E/xedlenee 


Once  again,  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  will  honor  six  professional 
writers  judged  to  have  contributed 
significantly  to  reader  understanding  of 
business  and  finance  through  articles 
published  dtuing  1973. 

Winners  will  be  chosen  in  six  publica¬ 
tion  categories  with  individual  awards  of 
31,000,  plus  participation  in  an  awards 
presentation  program,  to  be  held  at  one 
of  America's  leading  academic 
institutions. 

Basic  objectives  of  the  Annual  Awards 
for  Excellence  are  to  foster  improved 
public  understanding  of  business  and 
finance  with  particular  emphasis  on 
lucid  interpretation  of  the  complex 
economic  problems  which  affect  the 
lives  of  all  citizens. 

Cash  awards  of  31,000  will  be 
presented  in  each  of  the 
following  classifications; 
Syndicated  and  News  Service  Writers 
1972  winner:  John  T.  Cunniff, 
Associated  Press 
Writers  for  National  Magazines 
of  General  Interest 
1972  winner:  George  J.  Church, 
Time  Magazine 
Writers  for  Financial  Business 
Trade  Publications 
1972  winner:  Philip  B.  Osborne, 
Business  Week  Magazine 


Writers  for  Newspapers  with 
Circulation  above  300,000 
1972  winner.  Rudy  Maxa, 

Washington  Post 
Writers  for  Newspapers  with 
Circulation  100,000  to  300,000 
1972  winner 

A1 F.  Ehrbar  and  Steve  Petranek, 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
Writers  for  Newspapers  with 
Circulation  under  100,000 
1972  winner  Investigative  Team, 

Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha 
Judges  in  1972  were:  Gerhart  D.  Wlebc, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Communi¬ 
cation,  Boston  University;  William  S. 
Rukeyser,  Managing  Editor,  MONEY 
Magazine;  Joseph  Slevln,  National 
Economist  Columnist,  THE  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA  IN^^IRER;  Edgar  A.  Poe, 
President  and  Treasurer,  White  House 
Correspondents’  Association;  and 
Sheldon  Engelmayer,  Editor,  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Entry  blanks  and  complete  information 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  “Awards  for 
Excellence,’’  B-21,  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company^  200 
Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 
Postmark  deadline  for  submitting 
entries  is  January  31, 1974.  Six  un¬ 
mounted  copies  of  each  entry  must  be 
submitted.  Each  entry  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  official  entry  form. 


Life  Insurance 


King  adds  London  Times  Service 
and  new  wordplay  panel  feature 


“Wordplay,”  a  new  panel  by  cartoonist 
Max  Brandel,  is  being  offered  from  King 
Features  Syndicate  beginning  Monday, 
December  3.  The  daily  feature  running 
the  gamut  from  visual  word  magic  to 
satire  is  one  of  three  new  additions  to  the 
King  roster. 

Beginning  next  week.  King  offers  the 
Sunday  Times  of  London  Service,  six  to 
ten  stories  each  week  rewritten  especially 
for  American  audiences.  And  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  King  also  takes  over  syndication  of 
Peter  Weaver’s  consumer  column,  “Mind 
Your  Money.”  The  column  is  currently  in 
Los  Angeles  Times  syndication. 

Cartoonist  Brandel’s  panels  illustrating 
words  have  been  featured  regularly  in 
Mad  Magazine  and  also  published  in  book 
form.  The  word  ploys  have  found  a  fol¬ 
lowing  among  high  school  and  college  age 
students.  For  years,  Brandel’s  photo 
quizzes  w'ere  featured  in  Look  Magazine. 
The  artist,  born  in  Poland,  now  resides  in 
New  York  City. 

The  Sunday  Times  of  London  Service 
will  draw  on  dozens  of  bylines  from 
around  the  world.  In  addition  to  the  basic 
service,  clients  will  have  rights  to  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  features  from  the  Sunday  Times, 
including  the  crossword  puzzle  often  de- 


. . .  . . 


"Wordplay" 

scribed  as  the  most  challenging  around; 
film,  book  and  theatre  reviews,  photos  and 
illustrations,  and  stories  from  the  paper 
not  used  in  the  Service.  Also  offered  to 
clients  will  be  first  refusal  rights  to  the 
Sunday  Times  Magazine  material.  This  is 
not  part  of  the  basic  service. 


Tuscaloosa  Newspapers 
buy  Selma  (Ala.)  T-J 

The  Selma  (Ala.)  Times- Journal  has 
been  sold  by  Frank  Ford,  Roswell  Falken- 
berry  and  W.  C.  Calhoun  of  Selma  to  a 
new  corporation,  Selma  Newspapers 
Inc. 

Bruce  G.  Morrison,  presently  general 
manager  of  the  Natchez  (Miss.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  has  taken  over  as  publisher  of  the 
Times-Journal.  Morrison  is  president  of 
Selma  Newspapers  Inc.  and  Warren 
Koon,  publisher  of  the  Democrat,  is 
vicepresident. 

Majority  ownership  of  the  Selma  news¬ 
papers  is  held  by  Tuscaloosa  Newspapers 
Inc.,  of  which  James  B.  Boone  Jr.  is  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher.  Substantial  minority 
ownership  is  held  by  Morrison  and  Koon, 
who  also  hold  minority  ownership  in  the 
Andalusia  (Ala.)  Star-News  with  Boone 
and  Jimmy  Lambert  Jr.  of  Natchez,  who 
is  publisher  of  the  Star-News. 

Boone  is  also  majority  owner  of  the 
Picayune  (Miss.)  Item  and  the  Natchez 
Democrat  in  which  Koon  is  a  partner.  He 
also  holds  majority  ownership  in  the 
Alexander  City  (Ala.)  Outlook  and  the 
Dadeville  (Ala.)  Record.  Koon  is  also  a 
minority  owner  in  these  papers. 

• 

S.  Carolina  publisher 
buys  oldest  U.S.  daily 

A  majority  stock  interest  in  the 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette,  the  oldest  daily 
newspaper  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
acquired  by  the  State-Record  Company  of 
Columbia,  S.C.  The  Gazette  was  founded 
in  1784. 

Purchase  of  the  majority  interest  from 
Mrs.  Sarah  Carlin  Messer  was  announced 
jointly  by  Ben  R.  Morris,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  State-Record  Company,  and  Mrs.  Mes¬ 
ser,  widow  of  the  late  Charles  C.  Carlin, 
Jr.,  whose  family  owned  the  Gazette  for 
many  years.  Morris  said  that  Lewis  A. 
Stearman,  will  continue  as  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Gazette. 

The  State-Record  Company,  parent 
company  of  Columbia  Newspapers,  Inc., 
publishes  the  State  and  the  Record, 
largest  newspapers  in  South  Carolina.  The 
firm  also  owns  Gulf  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  Herald  and  Morning 
.Stm,  in  Biloxi-Gulfport,  Miss,  and  the  Sun 
Publishing  Company  of  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.C. 

The  minority  interest  in  the  Alexandria 
Gazette  is  held  by  Mardell  Securities,  Inc., 
of  New  York. 

• 

New  E&P  ad  salesman 

Donald  Stribley  joined  the  Chicago 
office  of  Editor  &  Publisher  November  5, 
1973,  replacing  W.  F.  Pierce. 

Stribley,  who  sold  printing,  paper,  and 
advertising  space  for  Cahners  Publishing 
Co.,  has  a  BA  in  journalism  from  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University  and  has  taken  ad¬ 
vanced  marketing  courses  at  North¬ 
western  University. 

Stribley  is  married  and  has  a  son 
16  years  old. 


Each  week  EMILY  MALINO  tells  readers  how  to  make  maximum  use  of  living  space...at  minimum  expense. 

And  her  expertly  rendered  drawings  (with  color  guides)  enhance  the  appearance  of  house-and-home  pages.  (It's  a 
magnet  for  ads!) 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017,  (212)  682  3020 
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XtHOX«  n  i  ir jaciturk  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


Our  Xerox  trademark  is  among  our 
most  valuable  assets. 

So  it  s  important  to  us  that  you 
know  how  it  should  be  used.  And  how 
it  should  not. 

If  you  spell  Xerox  with  a  small  x, 
you’re  making  a  big  mistake. 

Since  a  trademark  is  by  definition  a 
proper  adjective,  it  should  always  be 
capitalized. 

At  the  same  time,  using  a  capital  X 
*  doesn’t  give  you  the  right  to  use  it  in  a 

way  that’s  wrong. 

Even  with  a  big  X,  you  can’t  make 


a  Xerox,  you  can’t  go  to  the  Xerox  and 
you  can’t  Xerox  anything.  Ever. 

As  long  as  you  use  a  big  X, 
however,  you  can  make  copies  on  the 
Xerox  copier,  you  can  go  to  the  Xerox 
computer  and  you  can  read  a  Xerox 
publication. 

So  remember,  whenever  you’re 
writing  our  name,  use  a  capital  letter. 

After  all,  isn’t  that  the  way  you 
write  your  name? 

XEROX 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPEKS 

10/31 

Affili«t*d  Publications  (AMEX)  .  9 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  M'/a 

Booth  Nawspapars  (OTC)  .  18% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestq.  (NYSE)  .  44 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  3% 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  8% 

Dow  Jonas  (OTC)  . 

Downa  Comm.  (OTC)  .  2'/j 

©annatt  (NYSE)  .  3? 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  lO'/j 

Harta  Hanits  (NYSE)  .  ICA 

Jaffarson-Pilot  (NYSE)  ...; .  34% 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  34 

Lea  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  14'/] 

Madia  General  (AME)()  .  34'/] 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  20 

New  York  Timas  (AMEX)  .  14% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  3 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  11% 

Quabecor  (AMEX)  .  15% 

Riddar  Publications  .  14 

Southern  Press  (CE)  .  28 

Speidal  (OTC)  .  II 

Thomson  Nawspapars  (CE)  .  14% 

Tima  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  4l'/4 

Timas  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  22% 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  24 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  24'/* 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  14% 

Addrassograph  Multi.  InYSE)  .  14% 

Aldan  Electronics  (OTC)  .  I'A 

Altaic  (OTC)  .  5% 


Anglo-Canadian  (CE)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

8.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Barkay  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zallarbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Donitar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Cham'cal  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

ECRM  (OTC)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenraich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  _ 

Harris  Intartypa  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .... 

Itak  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloadal  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  t  Mfg.  (NYSE) 

Photon  (OTC)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwa.l  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  l^rest  Ind.  (NYSE)  ... 
Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 


V/4  •% 

34%  34 

34'/,  35% 

14%  14% 

lev. 


131%  I2B 
13  12% 


43'/]  40'/, 


24  24 

43'/,  41% 

5%  5% 


ll'/a  11% 
30'/,  28% 


52%  48% 

20'/4  20'/4 


Whaalabrator-Frya  (NYSE)  .  14%  15% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  13%  12% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  11%  W/i 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  15%  14% 

Doremus  (0T6)  .  5  4% 

Doyle,  Dana.  Barnbach  (OTC)  .  13'/,  13'/] 

Foote,  Cone,  Balding  (NYSE)  .  10%  10'/] 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  IV/]  4'/] 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  14%  I4'A 

Needham  Harper  t  Steers  (OTC)  .  4%  4 

Ogilvy,  Mather  (OTC)  .  25  21% 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  .  I  I 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  14%  13 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  .  5  5 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  11%  10'/, 

• 

Domtar  raises  price 

Domtar  Ltd.  will  increase  its  newsprint 
price  $25  a  ton,  effective  November  15. 
Earlier  the  company  had  announced  that 
it  would  have  a  $15  price  hike  on  January 
1,  1974. 

The  company  said  “current  and  future 
increases  in  the  costs  of  energy,  wood  and 
labor”  are  considerably  higher  than  previ¬ 
ously  announced. 

Bowater  Inc.  and  .\bitibi  Paper  Co. 
say  they  are  sticking  to  their  $15  a  ton 
increase  scheduled  for  January  1. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANTIQUES 


Address . 


BRIDGE  COLUMN— Life  Master  pres¬ 
ently  writing  successful  weekly  column 
would  like  to  syndicate.  Take  advantage 
of  growing  and  tremendous  interest  in 
Bridge.  Samples  on  request;  Carl  Brett, 
c/o  Today’s  Post,  160  N.  Gulph  Rd., 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa.  19406. 


Authorized  by 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


.Till  Forbidden 


I  Please  indicate  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  1 1 

I  Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  1 1 

fuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiii!n!ni;ii!i!i'!'uniiiiiiiiiui:iiiiiiiiiiiii:iii:i:iiiiiiiiiii:iii:i:i.i:i:iiiiiii:i:iiiiia:i:iii:i^ 


Antiques  in  America 

".Antiques  in  .America”  is 
written  by  Marry  Baker,  a 
newspaperman  who  i»rcw 
up  in  the  furniture  desii;n 
business,  is  himself  a  collec¬ 
tor  and  antiques  expert.  It 
is  s))ecific,  illustrated,  |)rac- 
tical.  His  column  is  respect¬ 
ed  by  [trofcssionals  but 
profitable  to  amateurs  and 
is  written  with  real  V'ankee 
humor  and  literary  econ¬ 
omy.  I'he  Washington  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  are 
two  of  the  subscribers.  For 
samples  and  prices  write 
The  Providence  Journal, 
Room  416,  Providence,  R  I. 
02902 


COMIC  STRIPS 


THE  ANT  HILL  tm 

COMIC  STRIP  Syndication  desired. 
70  Daily  Satires  inked.  Samples  sup. 

Siied.  E.  O.  Agee,  609  Princeton 
irive,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94087. 
(408)  742-6766 
®  E.  O.  AGEE  1973 


PARENT  TIPS 


PAUL’S  PARENT  TIPS— Lively  an- 
nwers  to  questions  all  kids  (and 
adulta)  pose.  20  years  experisnes. 
Samples.  P.  Burns,  436  Morse,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio  45420. 


SPIRITED  POEMS,  a  la  Edgar  A. 

I  Guest  of  Journal  American  days,  avail; 
I  able  for  newspapers  with  message.  Bo)C 
I  1811,  E>Iitor  &  Publisher. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

— - - - -  !  TRAVEL 

NEW  BOOKS  GALORE  EVERY  _ _ 

YEAR!  Weekly  ’‘BookVIews’*  tells  your 

readers  about  hardcover  and  paperbacks  YOUR  WEEKLY  TRAVEL  and  recre- 
they  want  to  read.  Not  just  **best-  ation  pn^e  or  supplement.  No  work  for 
sellers.'*  Write  Interlude  Productions,  .vou,  only  profit.  Travel  Rates  A 
Box  157,  Maplewood,  N.J.  07040.  'Places,  Box  246.  Woodside*  N.Y,  11377. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOOKS  OF  IISTEHEST 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


I 

I 

I 


HANK  PARKINSON,  author  of  the 
t>eit  aeller,  WINNING  YOUR  CAM¬ 
PAIGN  (Prentice-Hall),  haa  just  fol¬ 
lowed  it  up  with  a  great  new  book,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind:  WINNING  PO¬ 
LITICAL  CAMPAIGNS  WITH  PUB¬ 
LICITY  .  ,  .  If  you’re  an  agency,  or  a 
freelancer,  it  will  open  up  whole  new 
X>ro(it  areaa.  If  you're  a  candidate  or 
campaign  manager,  it’a  must  reading. 
$8.9o  (includes  shipping  costs).  Cam¬ 
paign  Associates,  4th  floor.  Petroleum 
Bldg.,  Wichita,  Kansas  67202. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  Insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  17884. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Ur. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.— S2401. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  ^r- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling, 

LEN  raiGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Newspaper  sales,  appraisals,  consult¬ 
ing.  Krehhiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice.  10000  West  75th,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66204.  Office:  (913)  236-5280: 
Res:  (913)  381-6815.  Be  glad  to  meet 
you  at  Kansas  City  International. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap- 
pra-sing  of  newspapers  our  husiness. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 

MEL  IIODELL,  Newspaper  Broker 
I3S8  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.  9I7S6 
Daily  Sales,  Appraisals;  (714)  B82-04Z4 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  writs 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
’’the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd, 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

IDEALLY  LOCATED  southern  New 
England  offset  weekly-captive  shopper. 
8500  paid  circulation,  no  plant,  $185,000 
gross.  Sell  $135,000.  Terms:  $60,000 
down,  will  finance  balance.  Declare  fi¬ 
nancial  and  professional  responsibility 
first  Irtter.  Box  1573,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  GROUP  circu¬ 
lating  state’s  second  city.  Interested  in 
joining  larger  firm  in  order  to  cap¬ 
italize  on  key  market  potential.  Box 
1715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONCE  IN  A  LII'ETIME  opportunity. 
Community  newspaper  oi>eration  in  one 
of  Zone  9’s  most  delightful  areas.  Well 
establishe<l,  respected.  Good  plant,  per¬ 
sonnel.  Solidly  profitable  with  great  fu¬ 
ture.  Ueiwnding  terms  or  cash,  $1  mil¬ 
lion  range.  Owners  have  other  pressing 
interests.  Box  1688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEXAS  WEEKLY,  9,000  TOWN,  un¬ 
opposed.  Gross  near  $90M,  price 
$125M,  building  included,  with  $36M 
cash  down. 

COLORADO  WEEKLY  IN  $196M  gross 
class,  $225M  for  corporation,  $65M 
rash  down. 


ILLINOIS  WEEHCLY  GROUP— gross 
$228M,  price  $150M  with  $35M  cash 
down.  Has  central  plant  part  interest. 

MIDWEST  SUBURBAN  GROUP  IN 
$600M  gross  class ;  $650M  price  in¬ 
cludes  real  estate  and  central  plant. 
State  cash  available. 

IOWA  SEMI-WEEKLY  IN  $90M  gross 
class,  $120,000  with  real  estate,  $35M 
cash  down. 

WEISTERN  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  In 
$70M  gross  class,  could  do  twice 
that;  $65M  with  $20M  cash  down. 

State  cash  available,  first  letter. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas  67654 

OFFSET  WEEKLY  established  1908 
in  Area  3.  County  seat,  circulation 
over  4M.  Ideal  for  husband-wife  ag¬ 
gressive  team.  Good  businessman  could 
double  current  $66M  gross  in  a  year. 
Computer  typesetting,  own  camera  and 
press.  Publisher  moving  back  to  metro 
area.  Award-winning  paper.  Box  1285, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


4',2-YEAK-OLD  weekly  youth-orien¬ 
ted  entertainment  paper  in  Zone  2. 
gross  $150,000,  triple  1  year  ago,  circu¬ 
lation  35,000  week.  Priced  $200,000. 
Might  consider  partner  with  capital  to 
expand.  Box  1798,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in 
last  growing  New  England  sea  roast 
lesoi-t-art  community.  (617)  546-3902. 
or  wr.te  Box  1832,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MONTHLY  BOATING  PAPER  in  San 
Diego,  California’s  booming  boating 
market,  exclusive.  no  comtwtition, 
heavy  local  supi>ort,  gross  $60,000  profit 
35',i,  2  years  old,  growing  rapidly. 
$45,000  firm,  29'/(  down,  balance  5  years 
at  8'/) .  Must  lie  secured.  Willing  to  take 
less  for  cash.  Illness  forces  sale.  Write: 
San  Diego  Log.  I’.O.  Box  9461,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  92109.  Ph:  (714)  272-7059. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COUPLE,  Imth  experienced  reporters, 
want  weekly  newspaper.  Will  work 
hard  to  serve  a  growing  community. 
Box  1759,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


LEIT'ERPRESS  newspai>er  wante»l 
that  needs  to  be  converted  to  offset. 
Large  weekly  or  small  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  newspaiwrman.  Box  1760,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  seeks 
small  daily  newspaiier.  All  areas  con¬ 
sidered.  Box  1834,  Alitor  &  Publisher. 


PERIODICAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


E’REE  —  Sample  copy.  Quote  Digest, 
source  of  speech  material,  contemtJorary 
quotes,  quips,  jokes  and  unusual  facts. 
Magazine  punched  for  binding.  Quote 
Magazine,  Box  4047,  Anderson,  S.  C. 
29621. 


BERKE7Y  color  separation  enlarger  sys¬ 
tem,  with  computer.  $5750.  O.N.E.,  ' 
P.O.  Box  226,  Norcross,  Ga.  30071.  j 
(404)  448-6550. 

MUST  SACRIETCE 
MILLER  TROJAN  HORIZONTAL 
CAMERA 

STAT-KING  PHOTOSTAT  MACHINE 
with  Permatizer 

ITEK  Platemaker  II  x  17  with  Quartz 
Lamps 

ITEK  Model  OIOSS.  10x15  ! 

ITEK  PHOTOSTAT  1418  RECORDER  j 

Phone  us  collect,  (313)  584-4300  for 
the  best  buy  in  the  Country  on  nearly 
new  condition  equipment. 

MICHIGAN  SYSTEMS  RESEARCH  i 

(XIMPANY  I 

6661  Schaefer  Rd.  Dearborn,  Mich.  48126 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


BRUNING  COPIER.  Model  1400.  Will 
copy  up  to  standard  page.  Reasonable 
offers  considered.  Call  Mr.  Maggi, 
(203)  846-9519. 

2  FAIRCHILD  PhotoTextSetters  with 
programs.  Any  reasonable  offer.  Con¬ 
tact  Gene  Carson,  (203)  875-0706. 

PHOTON  713-10,  3  years,  8  type  faces, 
good  condition.  $4500. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  226  Norcroes,  Ga.  30071 

(404)  448-6550 


FOR  SALE:  Composing  Room  Equip-  , 
ment :  Linotype  Model  32 ;  Serial  No.  { 
62151.  Six  mold  disc,  with  Mohr  saw  i 
and  Hydra  Quadder.  Molds  8,  10,  14,  18  ! 
and  24  point;  Linotype  Mcdel  31,  72 
and  90  channel  magazines.  Used  as  | 
head  machine.  Molds  12,  18,  24  and  30  \ 
point;  Linotype,  Model  eight  (two)  ; 
Linotype,  Model  14 ;  Comets,  three,  i 
With  Teletypesetter  units.  One  with  ’ 
electric  eye  and  two  with  Mat  Glide  j 
Systems ;  Ludlow  Model  M  Serial  No. 
M-16650;  Elrod,  Machine  No.  F-1338E: 
Hammond  Thin  Type  Glidder  Saw, 
Model  TG  36,  Serial  No.  698:  Hammond 
Glidder  Saw,  Model  CI-3,  Serial  999 ; 
Hammond  Glidder  Saw,  Model  G-4. 
Serial  No.  6149;  House  Vertical  Rotary 
Miter,  No.  2177 ;  Hamilton  Page  Stor¬ 
age,  20  pages.  Justape  Jr..  Wire  serv¬ 
ice  stript>er,  Compugraphic,  Linotype 
metal,  ad  galleys,  beard  aluminum 
chases  and  lightweight  turtles.  Call  or 
write  Herb  Levin,  The  Evening  News, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Michigan  49783;  Tel: 
(906)  632-2235. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAI’T  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  St.,  N.Y.C.  (212)  964-1370. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  PHOTO  UNIT.  CG 
4961,  with  wire  tape  conversion:  2(5 
years  old;  Serial  No.  00470-367  ;  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Spare  parts  kit,  spare 
reader,  5  fonts  tyiw,  extra  width  plugs 
and  film  cassette.  IVill  sell  as  package 
for  $7,000.  Available  imme<liately.  Con¬ 
tact  M.  C.  Adams,  Kingsport  (Tenn. ) 
Times-News.  Tel.:  (615)  246-8121. 


PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
2  Elecktrons  Seriel  it71000:  ZT  Comets 
Serial  jlllOO;  1  Elektron  Meteor  Serial 
7t73000.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co., 
P.O.  Box  82.  Plainview,  N.Y.  11803. 
Kay  Kazlas,  (516)  694-1300. 


MUST  SACRIFICE: 

VISUAL  GRAPHICS  PHOTO-TYPOS- 
ITOR,  Model  L,  with  accessories 
HEADLINER  with  Tyi>e  Masters 
3  VARITYPERS,  Model  1010,  DSJ,  with 
Type  Fonts,  including  Standard  with 
Automatic  Justifier 
FILMOTYPE  with  extra  Fonts 
Phone  us  collect,  (313)  584-4.300  for 
the  liest  buy  in  the  Country  on  nearly 
new  condition  eciuipment. 

MICHIGAN  SYSTEMS  RESEARCH 
COMPANY 

6661  Schaefer  Rd.  Dearlwrn,  Mich.  48126 


FOR  SALE:  Two  Linotron  505  grids, 
$500  each.  Contact  J.  Brooks.  News- 
Journal  Corp.,  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.  32015. 


3  FRIEDEN  JUSTOWRITERS  (2  tape 
punchers,  1  readout)  perfect  for  small 
offset  newspaper.  $1000  per  machine  or 
best  offer.  Also  Elliott  808  Addressing 
Machine.  $100.  Write  Stowe  Reporter. 
Box  C-1,  Stowe,  Vt.  05672  or  call  (802) 
253-4889. 


(Tompugraphic  4961  $4500 

Compugraphic  4961TL  . $7300 

Compugraphic  2961TL  . $6200 

Compuwriter  I  . $6000 


OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  226  Norcross,  Ga.  30071 
(404)  448-6550 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products. 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel.  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 


^C^Z^WAXER 


FOR 


SPEEDY  PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


SmoofMy  woi««  proofs,  nowspnnt,  ovor- 
ioyi  &  Rim.  No  wovy  ridppt,  dry  oroot, 
wo«  ooio  of  odftot  or  woi  btoodthrouflh. 
Cipon  printing.  Procficol.  Convonioftt. 

Catlbrated  dial  coatmg  control  Accurate  cali¬ 
brated  thermostat 


Co,  9/ic. 


ftotlofi  fett  Rood 

CLINTON,  CONN.  0*413 
ToIopHmi#:  (3031  «4f-4000 


GOOD  BUYS — offset  composition  equip- 
ment  (trade-ins  for  Compugraphics) 
from  clean  plants  and  proud  owners: 
Justowritcrs.  used  Compugraphics,  Fo- 
totype  Compositors,  Headliners.  Fair- 
child  PTS  2020,  Photon  713-5,  Linofilm 
Quick,  ATF,  Varityiwrs,  etc.  National 
Publishers’  Supply  Corp.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
54923  or  18  W.  22nd.  NYC  10010. 


ENGRAVING 

OFFSET  PLATE  BENDER  and  Plate 
Punch.  1  Gregg  roller  plate  bender  for 
Goss  Metro  press  with  reversible  lock¬ 
ups.  Original  cost  $4,200.  Also  Carlson 
Hy<lrnulic  plate  punch  for  66  inch  web 
Goss  Metro  offset  press  will  punch  plate 
size  16'%  X  23%  x  .012  and  32%  x  23% 
X  .012.  Original  cost  $3,500.  3%  years 
old.  Make  offer — will  sacrifice.  Call  Les 
Shuler  or  John  DeRosa,  (803)  582-4511. 
Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald  Journal. 


MAILROOM 


METRO-STACKER  —  Sta-Hi  —  with 
alternate  feed  dual  power  take  offs  port¬ 
able  with  spare  parts. 

SIGNODE  KW  777P— I966-220V  3 

phase  60  cycle  AC  with  General  Strai>- 
ping  inline  feeder  and  spare  parts. 
TYING  BLOCKS  for  wiretyer  Model 
101  GA  single  and  double  heads. 

All  e<iuipment  FOB  Allentown,  Pa.  Call 
or  write  Alfred  Trinkle,  Call-Clironicle 
Newspapers,  Allentown.  Pa.  18105. 
Phone  (215)  433-4241. 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 

Addrets  your  reply  to  the  box  oum- 
her  sivea  iu  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  k 
Publisher,  8$0  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manilla  en* 
velope. 


EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  November  10.  1973 
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CLASSIFIED 


MACHINKRY  &  SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


MACHINERY  &  S^fP^IfS 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Poyabl*  with  orcftrj 


4-wetks . $1.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.45  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 


\ - 

!  Oo  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 

I  etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

f  Remftfanc*  should  aeeompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submiffad  unless 
credit  bos  been  established). 


4-weeks . $1.70  per  tine,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1^0  per  line,  per  issue 

I  1-week  . $2.00  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  tine 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 


3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  j 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

ClassHiad  Contract  Rotas  Available 
On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 
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2  SHERIDAK  24P  atufliinK  machines. 
In  good  operational  condition.  For  in¬ 
formation  cail  S.  Hiller,  (212)  $82-1234, 
ext.  143. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONET  on  cold  type  paper  and 
litho  films.  National  Publishers'  Sup¬ 
ply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wis.  6492.-.. 
phone  (414)  361-0660,  or  18  W.  22nd. 
NYC.  10010,  phone  (212)  691-9850. 

ENGRAVER'S  METAL,  22  cases  Ball 
Micrometal:  15  x  24  x  .040.  We  are 
ofTerinir  this  metal  at  a  25'7r  discount 
from  list  price.  Robert  M.  Yeiter,  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Gulf  Publishing  Co., 
P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi,  Miss.  39531. 


OFFSET  SUPPLIES  AT  A  DISCOUNT 
— Headliner  paiier  $4  roll :  headliner 
stabilization  $2.50  roll;  Stripprinter 
$3.25;  Phototypositor  as  low  as  $3.70 
roll:  IBM  Composer  $12. .50  dozen:  I2x 
18  line  film  $35.80  per  100  sheets.  Other 
sizes  at  cut  prices.  Guaranteed.  Every¬ 
thing  for  paste-up.  Write  catalog. 
Valley  Litho  Supply.  Spring  Valley, 
M  inn.  55975. 


MISCELLANEOUS  1 

ALL  LETTERPRESS  mechanical  equip-  | 
ment,  afternoon  daily,  now  offset.  R.F.  | 
Beirne,  The  Virginian,  Covington,  Va.  | 

FOR  SALE:  I 

2  Cutler  Hammer  Mark  III  stackers. 

purchased  1970  and  1971 
1  Goss  mat  roller 

4  Saxmayer  tiers.  Tandem  for  cross 
ties  or  single  ties.  I 

Contact  A.R.  Shuman,  i 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.. 

P.O.  Bo.x  300.  Princeton,  N.J.  08540.  ! 
Phone:  (609)  452-2000. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEMRENS  Pulp 
A  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 


OFFERING 

UP  TO  2000  TONS 

standard  32# 

NEWSPRINT 

Shlpmunfs  beginning  1st  quarter 
Bax  1833,  Editor  A  Publisher 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  static-fret:  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  | 
colors.  Top  quality.  ! 

Call  or  tvrile: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


MUST  SACRIFICE : 

9  PHILLIPSBURG  (BELL  &  HOW-  | 
ELL)  AUTOMATIC  INSERTING  & 
MAILING  MACHINES,  2-4-6-12  Sta¬ 
tion  Master  Mailers  and  Catalogers 
and  some  6x9 

5  CHESHIRE  AUTOMATIC  LABEL¬ 
ING  MACHINES.  Model  .525,  E-base, 
and  514,  some  with  heat  transfer,  etc. 
and  special  stamp  head  with  conveyor 
I  MAGNACRAFT,  Model  LH,  Serial  No. 
167 

SCRIPTOMATIC  ADDRESSING  MA- 
1  CHINE.  MODEL  104 
i  5  THOMAS  COLLATORS.  OE'FSET 
i  PRESSES,  etc. 

HEIDELBERG  WINDMILL  10x15 
PLATEN  PRESS 
8  SELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Phone  us  collect,  (313)  584-4300  for 
the  best  buy  in  the  (Country  on  nearly 
new  condition  equipment, 

MICHIGAN  SYSTEMS  RESEARCH 
COMPANY 

6661  Schaefer  Rd,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48126 


12  Units  Suburban  Press 

22Va  Cutoff 

Two  six-unit  presses  double 
stacked.  Each  press  has  a 
jaw-type  folder.  Cole  quar¬ 
ter  folder  with  trimmers, 
glue  lines  and  nozzles.  Of¬ 
ten  dryer,  three  roll  stands, 
Baldwin  recirculators,  mo¬ 
torized  compensators,  and 
Fincor  drive. 

In  addit  on.  Press  #1  has 
a  stitcher  and  pre  print  re¬ 
winder. 

Each  press  may  be  run 
separate  or  combined  into 
either  folder. 

Installed  1967  —  available 
December  1973. 
$300,000.00  complete  or 
will  sell  separately. 

Contact: 

Jerry  Prescott 
Times  Publishing  Company 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
(813)  894-1111 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER,  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Priced  reasonably.  Box 
1769,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WANTED:  Cars  of  32  lb.  newsprint, 
14>/^  and  29  in.  rolls.  List  any  other 
available.  Phone  (803)  226-1511,  Glenn 
Warnock,  Hall  Enterprises,  Box  4047, 
Anderson,  S.C.  29621, 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESS— 2  or  3  units, 
must  see  running.  E<l  Workman,  1012 
Valley  Stream  Dr.,  Wheeling,  III.  60090 

WE’LL  PAY  $225  a  ton  for  newsprint 
in  34"  rolls.  Zone  7.  Bo.x  1817,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


BOY  CREWS 
CAN  BE  YOUR 
BOY  CREWS 

And  your  boy  crews  will  be  the  best  In 
the  business.  We  do  a  better  lob  be¬ 
cause:  We  are  the  liest  there  is  and  we 
won't  take  on  another  program  until 
we  produce  what  you  want  consistently. 
We  have  been  producing  consistently 
for  2  of  the  country's  largest  metro 
newspapers  for  6  years.  We  are  for  the 
first  time  in  2  years  looking  for  an¬ 
other  boy  crew  program.  Write  Box 
1781,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS 

EXECUTIVE  RECRUITING  and 
EXEXTJTIVE  PLACEMENT 
Specializing  in  newspapers  for  all 
positions  $15,000  up.  (ionfidential. 
GOURLEY  ASSOCIATES 
Box  53404,  Oklahoma  CTity  73105 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


CX)LOR  KING,  2  unlU.  2  roll  lUnds, 
quarter  folder,  counteratacker,  electric 
roll  hoist,  ink  agitators,  can  saa 
running,  new  1964.  E.  H,  Richey  Co., 
1417  Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  ! 
90015.  (213)  748-5954. 

GOSS  URBANITE,  3  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new  | 
1967. 

COTTRELL  4  or  6  unit  V-Ii, 
excellent  condition. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD.  22%  x 
31.  2  unit. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY.  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

COTTRELL  5  unit  V-15A,  new 
1969.  I 

HOE  ALLER  units. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200  | 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS  UNITS,  ' 
roll  stands,  former,  etc.  Giveaway 
prices.  Bill  Schoepke,  Paddock  Publi¬ 
cations,  P.O.  Box  280,  Arlington 
Heights.  III.  60006. 


STEREOTYPE 


SPECIAL  LUDLOW  MATS  custom  en-  ! 
gravevl.  Fast  delivery.  Jack  Moore,  3444  : 
Ck>untry  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


ONE  COMPLETE  FONT  Ludlow  M.ats. 
.'16  pt.  Tempo  Alternale  Bold  Italic  ('28- 
ABI).  R.  Pilewski.  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin.  (215)  66-2-7450. 


WANTED:  Fairchild  Green  Keyboards, 
hut  would  consider  others.  Send  serial 
numbers,  layouts,  prices  to  Prwiuction, 
Royal  Gazette,  Hamilton.  Burmuda, 

i  “  - 

E&P  aossifieds— 

4s  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
I  as  your  newspapers  ciossiflads 
;  are  in  your  communityi 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRINC;— TRUCKING 
E'xpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  07307 
(201)  659-6888 


Help 


Wanted  ••• 


ACADEMIC 

GROWING  CALIFORNIA  PROGRAM 
needs  photojournalism  instructor.  MA 
and  significant  teaching  and/or  media 
experience  requireii.  Two  classes  each 
news  photo  and  basic  newswriting.  Fall 
1974.  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
Send  resume  to  Dr.  James  Alexander, 
Acting  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Communi¬ 
cations,  California  State  University, 
Fullerton,  (jalif.  92634. 

GRADUATE  ASSiSTANTSHlP  ns 
Managing  E<litor  of  University  paper. 
Combine  with  full  time  graduate  study 
l)eginning  winter  term  (November  26). 
Ojntact  I)r.  David  Eshleman,  Dept,  of 
Mass  Communication.  Central  Missouri 
State  University.  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
64093.  An  E<iual  Opiwrtunity  Employer, 

ANGELO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
PhD  with  metlia  experience  to  head 
growing  journalism  department  cur¬ 
rently  limiterl  to  strong  news-^itorial 
se<iuence.  Experience  in  advertising  or 
in  broaclcasting  desirable  but  not  es¬ 
sential.  Fall  1974.  Write:  Department 
of  Journalism,  Angelo  State  University, 
San  Angelo,  -rexas  76901. 

PUBLIC  REFLATIONS  TEACHER 
sought  by  accredite<l  California  State 
University  department  of  Journalism 
and  Adveitising.  Minimum  qualifica¬ 
tions  Masters  ilegree  and  2  years  ap¬ 
propriate  iirofessional  exiierience.  Prol>- 
.nble  rank  Assistant  Professor ;  salary 
$10,800  to  $13,800.  An  Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion.  E(iual  Opportunity  Employer. 
Write  Box  1792,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  Novemb  r  10,  1973 


HELP  WANTED 
^^ACADEMI^ 


HELP  WANTED 
'oRCVLATIOrr 


HELP  WANTED 
ImPLAY^ADVERTtSI^ 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


CHAIRMAN  for  Communicntions  IV- 
liHi'tment  at  California  State  Univer- 
iiity,  Kullerton.  Department  with  700 
majors  in  6  emphases  seeks  a  PhD  in 
mass  communication  area  with  teachinK 
anil  ailministrative  experience  to  lieKin 
July  1,  1974.  Position  is  elective  for 
:t-to-'>.year  terms.  Kor  information,  ap¬ 
ply  to  Dr.  Teil  C.  Smythe,  Chairman, 
Search  Committee.  Communications 
Dept.,  California  State  University.  Kul¬ 
lerton,  Calif.  92634.  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


ADMIISISTRATIVE 


NEED  GENERAL  MANAGER  for  I 
100,000  circulation  daily  in  South.  I 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  1768,  I 
BTditor  A  Publisher.  | 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER 
Immediate  openinft.  Larire  daily  in  [ 
Zone  9  seeking  agKressive,  self-moti-  ' 
vated  individual  with  formal  personnel  ! 
eilucation  and  exiierience.  Must  lie  able  ' 
to  organize  and  develop  a  new  per-  | 
sonnel  department.  Resixinsibilities  will 
include  training,  w-age  and  salary  ad¬ 
ministration,  employee  benefits,  re-  | 
cruiting,  compliance  with  current  labor  ; 
legislation,  etc.  Familiarity  with  labor 
relations  helpful.  All  replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Provide  complete  resume  including 
salary  desired  to  Box  1763,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
FOR  GROWING 
NEWSPAPER  GROUP 

We  need  e  top-notch  general  man¬ 
ager  of  all  our  newtpapert  who  can 
grow  with  them  and  participate  in  a 
wall-financed  acquisition  program. 

The  parson  we  want  must  be  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
work — advertising,  editorial,  circula¬ 
tion,  personnel,  production  and  cost 
control. 

You  must  be  able  to  give  directions  In 
a  manner  that  gets  results,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  be  abrasive  since  we 
have  good  people  working  for  us. 
You  must  be  profit-minded,  but  we 
know  that  to  increase  earnings,  we  | 
must  also  have  newspapers  that  serv¬ 
ice  their  areas  wall. 

Send  resume  and  career  obiactivas, 
which  will  be  held  in  confidence,  to: 

Box  1771, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  ne«le<l  for 
daily  with  40,000  circulation.  Individual 
should  possess  research  liackground  as  . 
well  as  creative  talents.  Some  sales  ex*  ! 
Iierience  helpful.  Degree  preferre<l.  We  | 
need  someone  who  can  grow  into  a  j 
Director  of  Marketing  position.  $20,000  I 
salat y  plus  bonus.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1H05,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT 

Daily  newspapers  in  Zone  4  and  Zone  6  | 
(2  separate  positions).  Responsible  for  ' 
accounting,  credit,  pay  roll  and  pur¬ 
chasing  functions.  A  minimum  of  2 
years  newspaper  accounting  experience 
required,  ^cellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Submit  complete  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1770,  , 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

CONTROLLER  wanted  with  data  pro-  : 
cessing  exiierience.  Immediate  opening,  j 
For  fuli  particulars,  call  collect:  Vernon  ' 
Wise,  Butler  Eagle,  Butler.  Pa.  (412)  i 
287-5771.  I 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  12,000  daily 
newspaper  located  in  California.  Com¬ 
pany  has  excellent  growth  record. 
Should  have  experience  in  competitive 
marketplace.  Excellent  salary  and  ben¬ 
efits.  Forward  resume  to  Box  1753, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  large 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida,  weekly.  Ex- 
periencecl  in  voiuntary  pay.  Caii  John 
Poweli,  (305)  563-3311. 

AGGRESSIVE  SALES  and  service 
take-charge  tierson  for  home  ilelivery 
zone  manager  on  6-day  morning.  Field 
O|)erator  exiierience  essential.  Your  fu¬ 
ture  is  excellent  if  you  can  prorluce. 
Send  complete  resume  of  what  you  have 
ilone  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1822,  Editor  St  Publisher, 

PROMOTION  MANAGER— Field  op¬ 
erator.  boy  crew  operation  experience. 
No  office  man  needed  for  this  job.  Ex¬ 
cellent  future  IF  you  can  produce.  Send 
complete  resume  of  your  record  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1826,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— lOM  South¬ 
ern  daily.  Department  will  do  $130,000 
this  year.  2  full-time  employees.  Free¬ 
dom  of  action  and  decision.  Most  de¬ 
sirable  environment.  $175  week  plus 
fi'/r  gain  commission.  More  than  usual 
benefits.  Box  1768,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

BECAUSE  .SO  MANY  of  our  Classified 
Managers  have  earned  promotion  to 
Advertising  Director,  we  need  new 
lieople  to  train  for  same  type  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  Must  be  able  to  run  an  ag¬ 
gressive  department  doing  well  above 
average  for  its  circulation,  must  know 
real  estate  and  auto  fields  and  be  strong 
on  promotion,  must  be  able  to  train  and 
direct  phone  room  and  outside  sales 
people.  In  exchange  we  offer  excellent 
salary  and  bonus,  fringes,  chance  to 
grow  with  expanding  group.  Box  1776, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

PER.SON  TO  DIRECT  ad  departments 
of  two  6,000  to  8,500  daily  newspaiiers 
30  miles  apart  in  areas  that  will  flow 
together.  Two  separate,  mo<iern,  com¬ 
plete  offset  plants.  Aggressive,  young, 
privately  owne<l  company  willing  to 
share  ownership  and  growth  with  the 
r  ght  iierson  to  build  a  team  of  top,  key 
lieople.  Candidate  must  lie  practical,  a 
shirt-sleeve  oiierator  and  exi>erience<l  in 
all  areas  of  advertising.  No  big  shots, 
executives  or  ego  maniacs  need  apply. 
Call  or  write  John  W.  Nash,  Westfield 
(Mass.)  Evening  News  or  Winsted 
(Conn.)  Evening  Citizen. 

THE  NE^VS  LEADERS.  2  weekly  news¬ 
papers  at  the  Massachusetts-Rhode 
Island  line,  seeks  get-up-and-go  adver¬ 
tising  manager  who  can  sell  major  ac¬ 
counts  and  direct  5-woman  staff  in 
growing  area  with  lota  of  competition. 
We  are  also  affiliated  with  2  weeklies  in 
co-operative  ad  setup.  Good  salary  and 
benefits  plus  incentives.  Chance  to  be¬ 
come  Assistant  to  Publisher.  Write  Bd 
Curran,  Publisher,  P.O.  Box  429, 
North  Attleboro,  Mass.  02761. 

AD  MANAGER 

Zone  5  daily  (near  25,000)  with  good 
potential  needs  person  to  lead  staff  and 
put  lineage  on  target.  Looking  to  1974. 
This  is  a  gooil  opiiortunity  for  worker 
who  can  lead.  Fine  city,  gootl  business. 
Box  1727,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  M  A  N  A  GER  — .30.000 
weekly  group  (paid  and  free)  will  re¬ 
ward  your  managerial  and  sales  talents 
excellently.  Run  4-man  staff,  stress 
siiecial  sections,  build  controllable  ac¬ 
counts,  stress  "spec”  layouts,  handle 
key  accounts.  Four  growing  adjacent 
markets  with  blanket  circulation.  Good 
salary,  lionus.  Enjoy  ocean,  lakes, 
mountains  in  this  year  round  recrea¬ 
tional  Area  1  region.  Complete  resume: 
tell  sales  successes,  earnings  record. 
Box  1777,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AGGRE.SSIVE.  HARD-WORKING  and 
innovative  iierson  needeil  to  heail  ad¬ 
vertising  ilepartment  of  small  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  located  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  area.  Pul'she<I  manner  and  ability 
to  direct  and  motivate  salesmen  a  must. 
Good  starting  salary,  commission  plus 
company  benefits.  Box  1819.  Ekiitor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  November  10,  1973 


CE»4TRAL  FLORIDA  DAILY  (12M) 
seeks  go-getter,  idea  salesman,  great 
growth,  highly  competitive  area.  New 
offset  plant.  $150  plus  car,  full  benefit 
package,  raise  3,  6  months.  Come  to 
the  sunshine.  Box  1788,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 

WANTED:  MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE 
for  Midwest  new8i)a|»r  group  to  replace 
25  year  okl  who  joined  us  right  out  of 
college  and  has  moved  to  Advertising 
Director  iiosition  with  one  of  our 
papers.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  hard 
and  learn,  we  have  the  program  to 
move  you  into  management  at  a  young 
age.  Degree  is  necessary.  Masters 
degree  and/or  some  sales  experience 
helpful.  Starting  salary  $15,000  to 
$18,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  1596. 
Ed. tor  St  Publisher. 


AqqiqTA  VT 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Rare  opportunity  for  ambitious  sales¬ 
man  ready  for  assistant  advertising 
manager’s  |>usition.  This  independently 
owne<l  daily  with  over  50,000  circulation 
is  locate<l  in  attractive  Midwest  city 
with  top  school  system  and  recreational 
facilities.  Emphasis  on  ability  to  pre¬ 
pare  marketing  strategy  and  assist  in 
motivation  of  8-man  sales  department. 
$18,000  to  $20,000  base  salary  plus  in¬ 
centive.  College  graduates  (Masters  de¬ 
gree  helpful)  with  1  to  4  years  selling 
exiierience  and  burning  desire  to  get 
ahead.  Please  call 

Jerry  Jackson 
Management  Consultant 
(312)  693-6173 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  fast  growing  community  offset 
paiier.  gno<l  salary  in  very  beautiful 
smog  and  traffic  free  area,  just  right 
for  raising  a  family.  Send  resume  to 
Barry  R.  Bishop,  Publisher,  Herald- 
Dispatch.  102  E'ab  Ave..  Sierra  Vista. 
Ariz.  H5635. 

CO-OP  ADVERTISING  SPECIALIST 
E'ast-growing,  national  print  sales  or¬ 
ganization  needs  top  salesman  to  help 
it  tell  and  sell  co-op  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  aimeil  at  upscale  audiences.  Lo¬ 
cation  New  York.  Give  ail  details  and 
salary  re<iuirement  in  first  letter.  Box 
1808,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR.  MANAGING 

To  eilit  and  write  for  leadin^r  cultural 
'  maKa7.Ine.  Must  have  heavy  ex|>erience. 

I  Wide  knowletlK^^  of  the  arts,  history, 
j  travel,  sciences  essential.  Ability  to  di* 
rect  creative  staff  re<iuired.  Goo<l  salary 
I  and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
j  re<iuirements  to  Box  1793,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

!  EDITOR  FOR  QUALITY  Alaskan 
'  weekly.  Must  be  experienced  in  com¬ 
munity  journalism,  skilled  at  hard 
I  news,  features,  photography,  layout. 

Growing  city  in  Alaska’s  lumbering, 
{  fishing  country.  Write  J.  Bryson. 
I  Wrangell  Sentinel,  Box  798,  Wrangell, 
:  Alaska  99929. 


^  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  CHIEF 

to  direct  Washington  coverage  of 
I  energy  situation  at  all  levels  for  lead¬ 
ing  economic'enerqy  publication.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  ability  and  knowledge  of 
I  oil  and  gas  industries  important.  Of- 
I  fices  in  National  Press  Building:  eicel- 
I  lent  compensation  program  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  and  inter¬ 
national  travel.  Call  McKinley,  (212) 
581-0572  or  write  in  confidence  to  Box 
I  1732,  Editor  I  Publisher. 


j  EDITORIAL  HELP  WANTED:  News, 
wire  editor  for  small  daily.  Daily  News, 
I  Wapakoneta,  Ohio  4.7895.  G.  W.  McCoy. 

i  - -  - 

POSITION  OPEN  to  experiencerl  news¬ 
man.  Growing  weekly  in  middle  Tenn- 
I  esst**’  near  lakes  ami  mountains.  Resume 
re<iuested.  The  Herald-Chronicle,  Win- 
I  chc'ster,  'Tenn.  :17398. 


NEWS  EDITOR— Genesee  Valley  News¬ 
papers,  Pittsford,  N.Y.  (metropolitan 
Rochester)  is  seeking  experienced  re¬ 
porter  or  deskman  to  supervise  news 
operations  for  several  newspapers.  Need 
very  good  man  or  woman  for  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  40,000  circulation  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  group.  Write  im¬ 
mediately,  enclosing  information  on 
background. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  immedi¬ 
ately  to  run  the  editorial  departments 
of  an  11,000  AM  daily  and  its  tri¬ 
weekly  free  distribution  companion  pub¬ 
lication.  Papers  are  in  the  Livermore- 
Amador-San  Ramon  Valleys,  40  miles 
east  of  Sail  Francisco.  In  choosing  a 
Managing  Editor  for  a  staff  of  about 
30.  emphasis  wiil  be  placed  on  proven 
newsroom  management  skills,  ability  to 
work  with  young  staff  members,  a  flair 
for  community  relations  and  a  zest  for 
a  highly  competitive  environment.  We 
offer  top  pay  and  benefits  and  a  chance 
to  grow  with  one  of  California’s  dom¬ 
inant  suburban  groups.  Send  complete 
resume  to:  Charles  Peterson,  c/o  The 
Daily  Review,  P.O.  Box  3127,  Hayward, 
Calif.  94540. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

for  2  community  weekly  newspapers  of 
Pioneer  Press,  locatetl  in  the  Chicago 
suburbs.  Must  have  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  someone  with  knowleilge  of 
desk  work  and  page  makeup.  Will  work 
w.th  young  staff.  For  interview  aptioint- 
ment  cail  Andrea  Tobor,  (312)  251- 
4300  or  (312)  273-4300  or  write  Pioneer 
Press.  1237  Central,  Wilmette,  HI. 
60091. 

EDITORIAL  position  with  major  agri¬ 
cultural  weekly  tabloid  headquartered  in 
Mid-South.  Must  be  good  writer  and 
experienced  in  headline  writing,  layout, 
etc.  Prefer  some  knowledge  of  agri¬ 
culture  but  not  essential.  Excellent 
salary,  profit  sharing  plan,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Good  future.  Send  resutne  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  education  to  Box  1739, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

CALL  THE  PERSON  WE  WANT  a 
telegraph  editor.  ’The  job  is  running  a 
1-man  desk  operation  on  a  9,000  PM 
daily.  It’s  an  excellent  learning  position 
or  a  challenging  one  for  an  older 
hand,  with  good  pay  and  benefits.  (Con¬ 
tact  Bob  Morrell,  Editor,  Tifton  (Ga.) 
Gazette  with  full  details. 


CITY  EDITOR 

,  Creative,  a^rttressive  people-pusher 
neeileti  for  lively  metro  in  one  of  East's 
Kreatest  news  communities.  Tou^h  chaU 
I  len^e :  promisinK  staff;  proKfessive 
I  sYianaK^ment.  Semi  3  samples  of  your 
writing  ami  manajrement  results  to 
I  Box  1S18,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  DESKMAN  (OR  WOMAN)  needeil  by 
I  lively,  moilern  6-day  PM  23,000  daily. 
Copy  editing,  headline  writing,  layout 
exiierience  in  a  newspaper  absolutely 
j  essential.  Salary  $8500  with  goo<l 
!  chance  for  advancement  and  responsi- 
I  hility  in  group.  Write  to  Edward 
Casey.  Executive  Eiditor,  Evening  Capi- 
I  tal.  Annapolis,  Md.  21401. 


i  WE  ARE  WILLING  to  pay  top  dollar 
for  the  person  who  can  give  us  the 
country’s  best  news  product  for  15.000 
circulation.  This  is  a  job  for  a  “shirt 
sleeve’’  editor  who  will  get  the  job 
done  by  fitting  in  the  slot  for  personal 
direction  of  news  and  photo  coverage, 
i  We  want  imagination,  creativity,  fac- 
I  tual  reporting  and  community  partici¬ 
pation.  We  offer  top  salary,  fringes, 

‘  chance  to  grow  with  group  in  which 
the  two  newest  publishers  are  former 
managing  editors.  Box  1779,  Editor  St 
I  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  dupiieate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 

I  E\ill  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
I  available. 

I  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 

340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
I  Worcester,  Mass.  01608 
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HELP  WANTED 
^^EDVrORlAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 

'^Iabrarian^ 


HELP  WANTED 
PROMOTION 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


EDITOR  for  K«>winir  semi-weekly  in 
heart  of  Rocky  Mountains.  Mature 
news  judgment,  solid  experience,  pro¬ 
fessional  attitude  requir^.  Good  pay 
to  right  person.  Write  full  details  to 
Publisher,  The  Anaconda  Leader,  Ana¬ 
conda,  Mont.  69711. 

COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS  (Episco¬ 
palian)  seeks  voluntary  help  of  experi¬ 
enced  desk  and/or  rewrite  persons  in 
publishing  general  news  magaxine  in 
western  Canadian  city.  All  living  es¬ 
sentials  provided  for  husband,  wife  and 
children,  small  allowance,  all  transpor¬ 
tation  costs.  For  details  write  the  Min¬ 
ister,  Co.  of  the  Cross,  R.R.  1,  Stony 
Plain.  AlU.,  Canada.  (403)  848-2781. 

EDITOR 

of  company  publication  for  company 
operating  primarily  in  West  Virginia, 
plus  press  and  community  relations 
work.  Must  be  experienced  in  copy 
editing,  interviewing,  feature  writing. 
Photo  skills  not  essential,  but  helpful. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1813,  Editor  £  Publisher, 

2  REPORTERS  for  established  financial 
newspaper  who  are  unafraid  to  con¬ 
front  current  issues  aggressively  and 
with  imagination.  2  years  experience. 
National  publication  New  York  City. 
Box  1799,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Young  adult/ 
alternative  weekly  newspaper.  Well  es¬ 
tablished  in  large  Area  2  city.  Want 
pro  with  ability  to  innovate  and  im¬ 
provise  with  creative  originality.  Limi¬ 
ted  funds,  unlimited  future.  Box  1810, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

FREELANCE 

WE  PUBLISH  about  half  of  the  fact- 
detective  magazines  and  are  constantly 
in  need  of  3,000-6,000  word  accounts  of 
current  sensational  murders  from  coast 
to  coast.  This  could  be  a  steady  market 
for  those  who  deliver.  Pay  $100-3200 : 
more  for  "blockbusters.”  ^nd  query  or 
completed  manuscript  and  photos  to 
Dominick  A.  Merle,  Editor,  Globe  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  1440  St.  Catherine 
St.  West,  Montreal  107,  Canada. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 
ANALYST/SUPERVISOR 
Salary  $IS>I8K  par  annain 
commensurate  with  experience 
Rare  is  the  opportunity  for  a 
researcher  to  become  involved 
in  this  diversity  of  challenging 
activities  for  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  communication  com¬ 
panies: 

•  development  of  demograph¬ 
ic,  product  and  mixed  med  a 
audience  data 

•  opinion  and  attitude  surveys 

•  involvement  in  research 
projects  for  in-depth  news  fea¬ 
tures 

•  department  supervisory  re¬ 
sponsibility 

•  innovation  of  research  stud¬ 
ies 

•  interpretation  and  projec¬ 
tions  of  census  data 

•  just  about  the  complete 
spectrum  of  research  activity. 
Media,  company  or  agency  ex¬ 
perience  desirable. 

If  you  fit  this  description,  send 
resume  with  salary  history  in 
confidence  to  James  Moss, 
The  Washington  Post,  1150 
15th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005.  No  calls  please. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  librarian 
with  library  and/or  journalism  degree. 
Duties  as  assistant:  some  administra¬ 
tive,  indexing,  filing,  typing,  reference, 
and  knowle<lge  of  microfilming.  Guild 
shop.  Metropolitan  daily.  Zone  6.  Box 
1800.  Editor  £  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  All 
types.  Write  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  2717  North 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


PRESSROOM 


BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA.  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  living. 
Florida's  fastest  growing  daily  news¬ 
paper  needs  experienced  person  for 
combination  department  with  8-unit 
HOE  letterpress.  37>4-hour  week 
(nights).  Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Per¬ 
sonnel  Office,  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune, 
Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla.  33578;  or 
phone  (813)  958-7755. 

PRBSSMAN— Head  or  assistant,  for 
Goss  Urbanite  and  Community  presses 
with  suburban  Denver  group  plant. 
Minimum  2  years  experience.  4-day, 
40-hour  week.  Excellent  benefits,  3  days 
to  enjoy  mountains.  Call  collect;  (303) 
892-5551,  Don  Brockob. 

PRESSMAN  for  Cottrell  V15A.  $100- 
$160  to  start  depending  on  experience. 
Opportunity  for  quick  promotion  to 
head  pressman.  Zone  2.  Box  1831,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher. 


PROOUCTION 


PRINTER-OPERATOR  for  prize-win¬ 
ning  6500  circulation  letterpress  daily 
in  Wyoming’s  famed  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  country.  Scale  $4  hour,  5  days,  37% 
hours.  Hospitalization,  vacation,  time 
off  benefits.  Write  Milton  B.  Chilcott, 
Publisher.  Sheridan  Press,  Sheridan, 
Wyoming  82801. 

MECHANICALLY  CAPABLE  Linotype 
operator.  Good  pay,  full  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  excellent  company  paid  pension, 
life  insurance  program.  Modern  6-<lay 
daily.  Box  1801,  ^itor  £  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Daily,  Zone  6.  Must  be  a  strong  leader. 

If  you  are  No.  2  or  3  person  and  desire 
to  be  No.  1.  have  experience  in  photo 
comp  and  computer  typesetting,  you 
could  be  our  candidate.  Forward 
resume,  references  and  salary  require-  \ 
ments  to  Box  1820,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  Zone  9. 
Web  press,  sheeter,  cold  tyi)C,  4-color 
darkroom,  tabloid  and  magazine  pro¬ 
duction.  Share  profits  with  young  effi¬ 
cient,  aggressive  mechanical,  editorial 
and  sales  crew.  4-day  week.  Must  fill  in 
90  days.  Salary  to  match  contribution. 
References,  Box  1825,  Eklitor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GOSS  URBANITE  4-unit  central  offset 
plant  with  Compugraphics,  4  owned 
weeklies  and  50  runs  each  week  needs 
pressman  and  night  or  day  production 
manager  with  heavy  experience  in  24- 
hour  7-day  operation.  Top  salary  and 
benefits  and  partnership  options  to  right 
person.  Best  smog-free  California  coast 
suburban  area.  ’Top  educational  facili¬ 
ties.  Settled,  family  type  essential, 
preferably  35  to  50.  Open  shop  5() 
years.  Box  1804,  Eklitor  £  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR  wanted 
by  New  York  City  publisher  of  weekly 
papers,  shoppers  and  circulars.  Must 
have  ability  to  scherlule  and  train  new 
Iiersonnel.  Resume  to  S.  Burzon,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Wisdoms  Child,  2770  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10025. 

EDITOR  £  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads 
produce  results  like  no  other  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  newspaper  field  I  Whether  | 
you  have  machinery,  supplies  or  news-  i 
papers  to  sell  (or  buy) — need  a  top 
qualified  person  to  fill  an  opening — - 
or  are  looking  for  just  the  right  spot 
to  advance  your  career — put  an  Eklitor  ' 
£  Publisher  Classified  to  work  for  you.  I 


America’s 

newest  newspaper  and 
publishing  organization 
requires  a 

PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

Here  is  a  rare  and  rewarding  op¬ 
portunity  to  help  launch  and  pro¬ 
mote  a  new  national  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  National  Star.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  will  join  the  U.S. 
company  of  a  highly  successful 
worldwide  organization  which  owns 
and  publishes  over  150  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines — 35  million 
copies  every  week  with  a  44  mil¬ 
lion  readership  on  two  continents 
— and  which  also  has  interests  in 
television,  radio,  books  and  pa- 
permaking. 

We  want  an  energetic  and  creative 
professional  to  head  up  a  compact 
promotional  team  headquartered 
in  New  York.  The  successful  ap¬ 
plicant  will  be  experienced  in  all 
the  promotional  techniques;  bud¬ 
get  planning;  ad  agency  liaison; 
TV,  radio  and  print  production; 
contests  and  competitions;  public 
relations;  premium  offers;  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  promotion. 

This  is  a  demanding  and  impor¬ 
tant  position  with  a  salary  de¬ 
signed  to  attract  the  best  appli¬ 
cant  we  can  find. 

All  applications  will  be  received 
and  considered  in  STRICT  CONFI¬ 
DENCE.  Applications  should  in¬ 
clude  full  details  of  experience 
and  achievements  and  should  be 
addressed  to:  Graham  King,  World 
News  Corporation,  Room  3006, 
220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017,  by  the  end  of  No¬ 
vember. 

World  News  Corporation 


DIRECTOR  OF  COMMUNICATIONS, 
large  Ohio  university.  Supervise  in¬ 
ternal,  external  communications.  5 
years  exi>erience  press,  electronic  media 
required.  Salary  negotiable.  Affirmative 
Action,  Ekiual  Opportunity  Employer. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1783,  EMitor  £ 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


MONTHLY  MARITIME  school  publi¬ 
cation  southern  Maryland.  Heavy  news 
feature  writing,  some  PR.  Permanent 
relocation.  Box  1721,  Eklitor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  WRITER 


WYETH  LABORATORIES,  Radnor, 
Pa.  has  an  opening  in  its  Em¬ 
ployee  Communications  Depart¬ 
ment  for  an  Assistant  Writer  with 
at  least  3  years  of  solid  newspa¬ 
per  experience  or  employee  com¬ 
munications  experience  in  an  In¬ 
dustrial  setting.  WYETH  is  a  mul¬ 
ti-location  enterprise  engaged  in 
the  development  and  manufacture 
of  prescription  pharmaceutical 
products. 

One  of  our  objectives  is  to  develop 
closer  communication  links  with 
our  people.  We  want  to  tell  them 
more  about  the  company  and 
where  we’re  going,  but  we  also 
want  to  tell  them  more  about  each 
other.  To  satisfy  this  and  other  ob¬ 
jectives.  the  successful  applicant 
must  be  able  to  work  effectively 
with  management  and  employees 
at  all  locations  to  help  our  com¬ 
munications  to  be  pertinent, 
timely,  and  creative.  Several  of 
our  own  people  are  also  under  ac¬ 
tive  consideration. 

Wyeth's  world  headquarters  Is  sit¬ 
uated  about  15  miles  outside  Cen¬ 
ter  City  Philadelphia,  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant  suburban  setting.  We  offer 
congenial  associates  to  work  with 
and  excellent  employee  benefits. 
Forward  a  resume  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to: 

MISS  ANN  MCGOWAN 

WYETH  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  8299 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SEEK  FINAL  CAREER  STOP  in  edi¬ 
torial  management  spot.  Solid  24-year, 
diverse  background.  Box  1684,  Eklitor 
£  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER/AD  DIREC¬ 
TOR.  At  31,  experience  includes  man¬ 
agement  of  19M  daily,  ad  agency, 
newspaper  ad  sales  and  teaching  uni¬ 
versity  course  in  advertising  design  and 
sales.  Box  915,  EMitor  £  Publiidier. 


BUSINESS  BUILDER,  thirties,  wants 
top  administrative  or  advertising  job  on 
small  daily  or  weekly.  Good  graphic 
arts  background.  Prefer  Ohio  or  Ken¬ 
tucky  but  will  consider  other  nearby 
areas.  Box  1796.  Eklitor  £  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER/Ad  Director- 
Enthusiastic  29-year-old  seeks  long 
term  relationship  with  daily  or  weekly 
group.  Qualifications  include  success¬ 
ful  general  management  experience  on 
20,000  weekly,  good  sales  record  on  re¬ 
tail  staff  of  large  metropolitan  daily. 
Masters  degree  in  commerce.  Box  1830, 
Eklitor  £  Publisher. 

E£rP  ClossHleds — 

As  efrcctive  in 
fbe  newspaper  commenlty 
as  your  newspapers  classMeds 
are  in  yoer  commnnityi 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATOR  (presently  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector)  ready  for  career  move.  Have 
youth,  courage  and  imagination.  Can 
present  strong  credentials.  Prefer  pleas¬ 
ant  climate  but  can  become  snowbound 
for  right  package.  Box  1764,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


33-YEAR-OLD  Circulation  Manager,  12 
years  experience,  4  years  as  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  in  highly  competitive 
market.  E'xperience  on  M,E,S,  and  all 
phases  in  the  circulation  field.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Resume  an<l  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1795,  Eklitor  £  Publisher,  or 
(203)  677-9669. 


A  STANDOUT  at  age  27  T  Yes:  but  I 
am  not  an  overnight  hero-type  circula¬ 
tor.  But  rather  I  am  a  circulation  man 
who  believes  in  circulation  growing 
from  a  solid  foundation.  A  foundation 
for  continued  growth,  built  on  district 
manager  training,  good  carrier  promo¬ 
tion,  carrier  training  and  retention, 
customer  service  and  better  office  sys¬ 
tems.  Don’t  let  age  mislead  you.  Over 
5  years  experience  on  2  large  daily  and 
Sunday  .  metros,  competitive  and  non¬ 
competitive  situations.  Now  city  circu- 
iation  manager  on  big  Northeast  metro. 
Married.  2  children,  consider  all  loca¬ 
tions.  Box  1809,  Eklitor  £  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

EDITORIAL 

AD  MANAGER,  large  weekly,  experi¬ 
enced  in  highly  competitive  area,  de¬ 
sires  opportunity  with  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  paper.  Sales,  layout  and  design. 
Degree.  Available  January  1.  Box  1794, 
E<litor  ft  Publisher. 

WORKING  AD  DIRECrOR,  non-metro 
daily.  50,  BJ  Missouri,  $250.  Area  3, 

4,  6,  8.  Box  1031,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER.  21  years  experience 
metro  papers.  Now  ad  director  large 
retail  chain  with  two  million  dollar 
budget.  Skilled  in  copy,  layout,  art, 
sales,  promotion  and  training.  Area  9, 

8  but  all  considered.  Box  1762,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

^^^^^^EDITORIAL^^^'"^ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  28,  seeks 
position  as  a  political  or  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  on  a  medium  or  large 
newspaper.  BS  in  Journalism.  Over  5 
years  experience,  including  coverage  of 

4  sessions  of  the  Kentucky  legislature. 
Male,  single.  Prefer  Florida,  Zones  1, 

2,  5.  Box  1778,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  30  years  on  major 
dailies,  tired  of  big  city  rat  race,  auto¬ 
mated  journalism.  Writer,  editor, 
makeup,  production.  Seek  management 
spot  on  small,  medium  sized  daily 
where  people  still  coma  first.  Box  1719, 
E/ditor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWSWOMAN,  5  years  experience  as 
reporter,  1  year  as  wire  editor,  some 
photography  and  copy  editing,  desires 
position  as  woman’s  page  editor, 
medium  daiiy.  Box  1740,  Eiditor  ft 
Publisher, 

GE’TTING  MARRIED,  reporter,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  located,  19  years  experience, 
municipal,  (lolice,  features,  some  desk, 
BA  Journalism;  will  go  anywhere, 
seeking  more  income.  References.  Box 
1755.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  OR  PUBLICITY— Writ¬ 
ing  experience.  ’72  grad  seeks  position 
on  magazine,  newspaper  or  In  book 
publishing  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Box  1564,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MAGAZINE  OR  METRO  NEWSPAPER 
position  wanted  by  reporter  after  near¬ 
ly  seven  years  on  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
daily.  Experienced  in  ali  beats.  MA  In 
political  science  in  December,  Resume, 
clips  on  request.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Box  1775,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  INVESTIGATIVE  re¬ 
porter,  26,  now  news  editor  of  65,000- 
paid  business  weekly  magazine,  seeks 
reporting  spot  on  major  publication. 
Box  1772,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

STATE  AND  NATIONAL  award-win¬ 
ning  editor,  30,  looking  for  new  chal¬ 
lenges  and  chance  to  build  another 
winner.  Know  all  phases  of  newsroom 
operation — organization,  layout,  the 
works.  Strong  credentials.  Box  1687, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  —  Recent  J-School 
graduate.  Sports  editor  of  major  col¬ 
lege  daily.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Write  Box  1698,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  ’73  Notre  Dame  University 
English  grad  seeks  challenging  work  in 
Journalism.  Ambitious,  hard-working. 
Any  Zone.  Resume,  writing  samples  on 
request.  Box  1784,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 

SEASONED  CITY,  wire  editor  seeks 
responsible  news  slot,  small  to  medium 
daily.  40’s,  top  background,  can  direct 
or  do  most  of  it.  Box  1783,  Ekiitor  ft 
Publisher. 

COUPLE,  mid-30s,  with  J  graduate  de¬ 
grees,  strong  editorial-advertising  ex¬ 
perience  and  excellent  references  de¬ 
sire  community  newspaper  situation 
with  option  to  purchase  eventually.  Box 
1761,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  29,  2)4  years  experience 
in  general  news,  sports  and  layout, 
seeks  similar  position  or  copydesk  work 
with  small  or  medium  daily  In  Zone  7 
or  8.  Box  1773,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

TRADE  PUBLICATION  writer/editor. 
10  years  experience,  seeks  permanent 
position  on  metro  or  medium  sized 
daily/ weekly  in  Zones  8-9.  Can  handle 
desk,  camera;  produce/edit  concise, 
readable  copy.  Box  1742,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 

WRITER,  25,  female,  seeks  magazine 
or  newspaper  job  N.Y,  area.  Freelance 
regularly  for  New  York  Tim'>s;  have 
written  for  Los  Angeles  Times,  News¬ 
week.  Box  1785,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher, 

FOR  HIRE 

Sports  reporter.  11-year  veteran.  Metro 
background.  First  class  deskman,  but 
prefer  a  beat.  8608  Holloway  Dr.,  Apt. 
116,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90069. 

SPORTS  WRITER — Young  newsman, 
working  at  70,000  circulation  Area  2 
daily,  with  flair  for  imaginative  and 
incisive  writing  wants  sports  chance. 
Extensive  sports  experience  before  pres¬ 
ent  job.  Any  Area.  Box  1743,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOITRNALIST  —  Can  handle 
camera,  features,  layout,  reporting,  re¬ 
write.  Journalism  degree,  18  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  284,  Lynn,  Mass.  01903. 
(617)  289-6180. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  magazine,  wire 
service  and  newspaper  background 
seeks  management  i)Osition  with  small- 
me<lium  daily.  Relocate  anywhere  for 
right  olTer.  Box  1829,  Ekiitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR  and  award-win¬ 
ning  photographer  seeks  to  relocate. 
’64  BA  in  Journalism.  Now  with  250,000 
circulation  4-color  publication.  Write, 
do  all  layout  and  production  work. 
Other  credits  include  National  Geo¬ 
graphic.  Box  1765,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK/EDITOR— 26  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  53.  Prefer  AM.  Box  1767, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER— Hard-working,  tal¬ 
ented,  imaginative  pro,  with  layout  and 
editing  experience.  Recently  divorced, 
wish  to  relocate,  prefer  Southwest  or 
Midwest.  Box  1828,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  recent  J-Grad  with  8 
months  experience  on  small  daily,  seeks 
growth  position  in  city,  feature  re- 
I)orting.  Any  Zone.  References,  clips  on 
request.  Box  1750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BOGGED  DOWN  by  youthquake,  sea¬ 
soned  editorial  writer-columnist  seeks 
challenging,  rewarding  job  with  excit¬ 
ing  future.  Prize  winner;  bilingual 
(German).  Box  1823,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

JOURNALIST  with  professional  editing 
and  writing  experience  and  Journalism 
degree  from  Syracuse  seeks  editorial 
job  in  New  York  City  area.  Please  call 
(516)  541-5690  evenings. 

EDITOR,  REPORTER,  15  years  wants 
desk  job,  or  reporting  job  that  leads 
to  desk.  Zone  2.  Wide  experience.  Look¬ 
ing  for  newspaper  home,  future.  Box 
1827,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER, 
39,  seeks  managing  editorship  daily 
newspat)er  SOM  or  larger.  16  years 
writer,  editor  top  metro  market.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases.  Box  1749,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  NEWSMAN  with  6 
years  daily  and  weekly  experience  seeks 
challenging  position  with  large  city 
daily.  Any  Zone.  T.  Bruce  Tober,  (609) 
461-0879.  59-F  Millside  Manor,  Delran, 
N.J.  08075. 

experienced’  WIRePedITOR  and 

editorial  writer  for  9  years  on  large 
daily,  reporter,  some  sports,  political, 
local  government  experience,  married, 
seeks  position  on  daily,  preferably  AM, 
Zones  1,  2,  5.  Box  1816,  Ekiitor  ft  Pub- 
1  lisher. 

for  November  10,  1973 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with  MA 
has  spun  wheels  for  18  months  with 
good  but  limited  daily.  Anxious  to 
climb  to  magazine  or  70,000+  news¬ 
paper.  Prefer  Zone  2,  if  not,  1,  3  or  5. 
Box  1692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  6C  PUBLISHER 

EDITORIAL 


GO-GEITER— Seasoned  reporter,  sub¬ 
urban  editor,  community  minded — seek 
job  with  challenge  East  Coast  area. 
Box  1824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

J-GRAD,  27,  seeks  reporting  spot,  any 
beat  or  Zone.  Michigan  State,  high 
honors.  Box  1802,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WHEN  YOU'RE  HOT,  you’re  hot  .  .  . 
and  cold  type  is  a  foreign  language. 
Newsroom  veteran  (30  years  of  photo, 
beats,  desk,  rim  and  makeup  on  5 
papers)  is  looking  (or  a  new  connection 
Vi^here  they  still  do  it  the  old  way.  Box 
1797,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  OR  COPY  DESK 
man,  26,  5  years  experience.  BA  de¬ 
gree.  Have  covered  many  sports  and 
written  column  for  highly-regarded  or¬ 
ganisation.  Excellent  references.  Re¬ 
sume  and  clips  available.  Any  Zone. 
Box  1821,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS-ORIENTED  writer  seeks  work 
with  print  medium  or  sports  organisa¬ 
tion.  Missouri  BJ  '72,  Resume  and 
samples  furnished.  Box  1803,  Editor  ft 

Publisher.  _ 

GENERAir  ASSIGNMENT  Sunday  re¬ 
porter  seeks  daily  beat  or  sports  job. 
Sharp  on  layout.  Box  1815,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


ITALY  AND  VATICAN  coverage  of¬ 
fered — regular  or  occasional — by  bi¬ 
lingual  American  in  Rome  3^  years. 
MA  Philosophy,  experienced  translator. 
Si)ecial  interest  political  and  social 
analysis.  S.  M.  Schneebaum,  Via  Aren- 
tina  3,  00153,  Rome,  Italy. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EXPERIENCED  NBWSMAN,  desires 
job  as  managing  editor  of  small  daily. 
Reasonable  salary  requirements.  HaH 
worker,  good  references.  Box  1807, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER 
Medical  writer  for  large  Eastern  uni¬ 
versity  wants  to  relocate  in  Western 
mountain  area.  Zone  7,  8.  BA  Journal¬ 
ism.  4  years  with  AP  covering  politics, 
general  assignment.  Prefer  environ¬ 
mental,  science  or  medical  writing  but 
will  consider  any  challenging  i>osition. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1812,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  28,  seeks  news  or  sports 
spot.  1^2  years  experience,  MA  Jour¬ 
nalism,  BA  Political  Science.  College 
political  editor.  Michael  Horowitz,  575 
West  End  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10024. 
(212)  877-7162. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  with  background 
of  company  promotions.  Family,  J-grad, 
under  35.  Current  advancement  future 
and  salary  structure  now  make  change 
necessary  to  allow  career  expansion. 
Box  1789,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


A  REAL  PRO— Experienced  newsman 
with  stints  as  reporter,  copy  editor  and 
assistant  managing  editor  would  like  a 
position  involving  primarily  writing, 
but  also  enjoys  rim  work.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1790,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EDITORIAL  WRITER  with 
solid  reporting  skills  looking  for  daily 
near  university.  Hard  working,  shirt 
sleeve  reporter.  Clear  thinking,  concise 
writing.  New  England,  North  or  West. 
Clips.  Box  1791,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  25,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence,  prep,  college,  pro  beats,  hot. 
cold  makeup,  needs  change.  Require 
$170  week.  Prefer  -|-50.000  PM  Zones 
1,  5,  4.  Box  1691,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  po¬ 
sition  with  future.  Some  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  clean,  ambitious,  hardworking 
and  reliable.  All  Zones  considered.  Box 
1766,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

2  BS  DEGREE  PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
6)4  years  at  20,000  daily,  to  relocate 
Zones  1,  2,  7,  8,  9.  Want  to  be  photo 
staff  of  weekly  or  small  daily.  Have  all 
darkroom/ camera  gear  needed.  Port¬ 
folio/resume  available.  Box  1752,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


CRBIATIVB  Chief  Photographer  with 
progressive  ideas.  Top  award-winner. 
Best  references.  NPPA  member.  Execu¬ 
tive  experience.  Prefer  Zone  9.  Box 
1814,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


FOTOTRONIC  TXT,  1200  tecbnieian, 
33.  Schooled  in  elc^ronics  and  pro¬ 
gramming.  10  years  printing  exi>eri- 
ence.  Box  1774,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DESIRE  POSITION  in  camera  and 
pressroom  on  small  daily  in  Zones  8  or 
9.  15  years  experience.  References. 

Must  relocate  for  child’s  health.  Milton 
Knight,  3427  Williams  Blvd.,  Kenner, 
La.  70062.  (504)  729-7154. _ 

MANAGER — Twenties.  Supervised  job 
and  newspaper  shops.  College  grad. 
Know  Photon,  Compugraphic,  PDP-8, 
CSI  software,  makeup,  camera.  Zone  1 
or  2.  Hard  working  professional.  Box 
1806,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


SPORTS  INFORMATION— Present  ex¬ 
ecutive  sports  editor  seeks  return  to 
sports  information  field.  Has  5  years 
sports  writing  plus  2)4  years  as  Sports 
Information  Director.  29  years  old, 
married,  responsible,  hard  worker.  Box 
1734,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
The  public  *s  stake  in  newspapers 


“The  public — and  only  the  public — 
offers  us  an  avenue  toward  solution  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  confronting  the 
newspaper  publishing  business  today.  The 
public  is  our  strongest  ally  when  we  are 
confronted  with  attacks  on  our  basic  liber¬ 
ties  by  any  branch  of  government — 
legislative,  executive  or  the  courts — at 
any  level — federal,  state  or  local.  The 
same  thing  is  true  if  our  problems  stem 
from  big  business,  labor  unions  or  any 
other  cause.  With  public  support,  we  are 
saved;  without  it,  we  are  doomed.” 

Those  are  the  words  of  Stanford  Smith, 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  speaking  recently 
before  the  Missouri  Press  Association. 

They  are  right  up  our  alley.  We 
couldn’t  agree  more. 

In  a  recent  presidential  acceptance 
speech  before  the  Inter  American  Press 
.Association  in  Boston,  we  said: 

“Freedom  can  be  lost  through  neglect 
and  default.  We  must  never  forget  that 
the  right  to  freedom  of  expression — the 
right  to  a  free  press — is  a  right  that 
belongs  to  the  people  and  not  just  to  the 
man  who  happens  to  own  a  printing 
press. 

“Unfortunately,  it  is  a  right  not  clearly 
understood  by  all  the  peoples  of  our  vari¬ 
ous  countries.  If  people  do  not  believe  in 
their  own  right  to  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion,  then  an  editor  who  is  threatened  by 
government  will  have  no  allies.” 

Stanford  Smith  suggested  “that  we 
must  take  the  public  into  our  confidence 
more.  We  must  tell  the  public  about  our 
problems  of  newsprint  shortages,  rising 
postal  rates,  restrictions  on  advertising 
and  the  like.  We  must  tell  the  public  also 
about  the  accomplishments  of  newspapers 
generally  and  each  newspaper  individual¬ 
ly.  ..  . 

“The  function  of  newspapers  in  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  is  perhaps  the  least 
understood  of  all  our  democratic  proc¬ 
esses.  It  is  not  only  the  least  understood 
by  the  general  public  but  by  many  of  our 
leaders  in  government  and  business.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  this  is  true  almost  200  years  after 
our  Constitution  delineated  the  rights  of 
free  speech  and  free  press. 

“An  outstanding  example  is  the  recent 
wave  of  subpoenas  of  reporters  and  of 
publishers’  files.  For  nearly  200  years  we 
had  assumed  the  Constitution  protected 
the  press  from  such  subpoenas  because  of 
the  potential  danger  of  harassment  and 
the  inherent  danger  of  making  the  press  a 
virtual  arm  of  the  government.  Freedom 
of  the  press  is  not  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  taken  away,  but  it  could  happen  in 
the  long-range  future  if  the  public  ever 
decided  that  it  preferred  a  government- 
controlled  press  rather  than  a  free 
press. 

“In  the  Branzburg,  Pappas  and  Cald¬ 
well  cases  in  June  of  last  year,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court’s  5-4  decision  said  the 
press  had  no  such  privileges  under  the 
Constitution  and  that  it  was  for  the  Con¬ 


gress  to  decide  the  issues.  That’s  where 
the  matter  rests  now.  ANPA  favors  legis¬ 
lation  to  guarantee  the  strongest  possible 
protection  from  subpoena  in  both  Federal 
and  state  proceedings.  We  have  taken  a 
leadership  role  in  working  with  other 
media  organizations  in  recommending  to 
and  assisting  Congressional  committees  in 
an  effort  to  frame  the  strongest  legisla¬ 
tion  possible.  If  strong  protective  legisla¬ 
tion  turns  out  to  be  impossible,  we  are 
confident  that  Congress  will  not  pass  any 
bill.  It  is  a  complex  matter  for  which 
there  is  no  simple  solution.  The  issue  is 
far  from  being  resolved  in  the  Congress — 
but  whatever  the  outcome,  the  public  air¬ 
ing  of  the  issue  will  have  contributed  to 
greater  understanding  of  freedom  of  the 
press  by  the  public,  the  three  branches  of 
government,  and  by  the  media  itself.  I  ask 
each  of  you  whether  you  have  explained 
to  your  readers  why  this  issue  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  them. 

“What  is  generally  not  understood  is 
that  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  are  not  a  privilege  of  the 
press  alone.  The  First  Amendment  was 
written  not  only — and  not  even  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  press.  It  was  written 
primarily  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
the  people.  The  First  Amendment  did  not 
stem  from  publisher  lobbying.  It  was 
adopted  because  the  free  press  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  representative  of  the  public 
as  a  whole.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter  we  are  talking  about  and  this  is 
what  the  public — your  readers — must 
know  and  understand.  How  long  has  it 
been  since  you  explained  this  to  your 
readers? 

“The  role  of  newspapers  today  is  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  founding 
fathers — to  provide  the  people  with  in¬ 
formation  they  need  in  order  to  form  a 
sound  public  opinion  on  the  issues  of  the 
day  and  to  become  as  knowledgeable  as 
citizens  of  a  self-governing  society  must 
be  if  that  society  is  to  survive  and  flour¬ 
ish.  .  .  . 


“In  the  near  future  ANPA  will  publish 
the  results  of  a  research  project  of  our 
News  Research  Center  which  surveyed 
the  many  methods  newspapers  are  using 
to  make  themselves  accountable  by  consult¬ 
ing  their  readers  and  news  sources  in  a 
systematic  way.  The  project  was  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Professor  Keith  Sanders  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Using  a  scientific  sample  of  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes  in  all  geographic  areas, 
he  found  that  most  daily  newspapers  have 
some  system  of  accountability.  Many 
ingenious  ideas  were  discovered.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  findings  will  be  useful  to  other 
newspapers  which  are  considering  some 
kind  of  system.  I  suggest  that  anything 
which  tells  the  reader  the  newspaper  is 
interested  in  accuracy  is  good  business.  I 
suggest  that  it  is  even  better  when  the 
newspaper  systematically  explains  to  the 
readers  what  it  is  doing  to  insure  ac¬ 
curacy.” 

A  final  note  to  top  off  Mr.  Smith’s  com¬ 
ment  about  accuracy.  We  who  survive  in  a 
free  atmosphere  must  remember  we  are 
the  stewards  of  a  precious  heritage.  If  we 
do  not  practice  that  stewardship  in  an 
honorable  and  professional  way,  we  jeop¬ 
ardize  our  own  survival.  The  loss  of 
confidence  of  the  people — the  alienation  of 
readers  and  advertisers  by  shoddy,  im¬ 
proper,  inaccurate,  unprofessional  jour¬ 
nalistic  practices — can  be  as  devastating 
to  the  press  as  a  dictator’s  decree. 

• 

IPI  plans  seminars 

The  American  Committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute  will  sponsor  two 
international  seminars  early  in  1974.  The 
first  will  be  in  Brussels  on  U.S.-European 
Economic  Community  problems  and 
NATO,  Jan.  21-23.  Fifteen  American 
journalists  and  15  European  journalists 
will  meet  with  leaders  of  EEC  and 
NATO. 

A  second  meeting  co-sponsored  with  the 
Canadian  IPI  Committee  will  take  place 
in  Toronto  Feb.  20  to  23.  It  will  center  on 
U.S.-Canadian  economic  and  political 
problems. 

Journalists  interested  in  attending 
should  contact  William  Block,  Chairman 
of  the  IPI  American  Committee,  c/o  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 


CONGRESSMEN 
READ  IT  . . .  BELIEVE  IT 

and  so  do  nearly  a  million  others. 


WASHINGTON  STAR-NEWS 

Washington,  D.C. 
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Our  Beat 


Bolulinum  sports  magnified  about  2000X.  In  the  absence  of  air  they  can  mature  and  manufacture  the  toxin  that  causes  botulism. 


Botulism  doesn’t  always  attract  national  attention.  When  it’s 
caused  by  home-canning  (and  it  usually  is),  it  may  make  only  local 
headlines  as  it  did  in  Pendleton,  Oregon... Bedford  Village,  New 
York ...  or  Topeka,  Kansas.  It  strikes  only  about  1 8  Americans  each 
year.  But  it’s  potentially  lethal  and  must  be  treated  immediately. 

To  meet  the  extremely  small  but  critical  demand,  Lederle  Lab¬ 
oratories  is  the  country’s  sole  producer  of  botulism  antitoxin  types 
A  and  B.  Its  preparation  is  a  long  and  costly  procedure,  taking  an 
entire  year.  Supplies  of  the  antitoxin  are  maintained  at  strategic 
locations  throughout  the  country,  with  emergency  air  shipment  to 
the  point  of  use  paid  for  by  Lederle. 

Covering  emergencies  like  this  can  never  bring  us  any  real  profit. 
But  life  is  often  in  the  balance  on  our  “beat.” 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of 

American  Cyanamid  Company, 

Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 

For  information  about  Lederle,  ckl  Public  Relations  Dept.  914-735-5000 


Memphis  Consumer  Panel  Study 


The  57th  semi-annual  Memphis  Consumer  Panel  Study  is  the  latest  in  the 
continuous  research  program  covering  grocery  and  drug  product  sales  in 
Memphis.  Compiled  from  monthly  reports  from  300  representative  Memphis 
families  on  purchases  in  49  grocery  and  eight  drug  product  classifications,  it  has 
served  as  a  sensitive  barometer  of  buying  habits  and  preferences  in  Memphis 
since  1944. 

Here’s  a  handy  reference  to  brand  standings  and  share  of  market  compared 
to  the  same  six-month  period  of  a  year  ago;  place  of  purchase  information; 
and  an  estimate  of  business  volume  of  leading  food  store  groups. 

For  Your  Free  Copy 

Write  Promotion  &  Research  Department,  Memphis  Publishing  Company, 
495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennessee  38101 ,  or  contact  any  Scripps-Howard 
Advertising  Department  office. 

BUY  MEMPHIS— FIRST  IN  TENNESSEE* 

AND  SELL  THE  NATION’S  21st  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER  MARKET** 

•Sales  Management,  1973  "Survey  of  Buying  Po\wer” 

**SRDS  NCA  73-74 — counties  with  20%  or  more  penetration 

The  Commercial  Appeal/Memphis  Press-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 

Represented  by  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  Newspapers,  Advertising  Department 


